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I. THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
(Translated from the German of Karl von Raumer for this Journal.) 





I. Inrropucrion. 

Tue foundation of the earliest German universities took place at a 
time when both Italy and France had long possessed them. Tacitus’ 
saying of the youth of Germany, “ Sera juvenum pubertas,” is equally 
applicable to the development of her intellect. 

Among the oldest universities of the middle ages,* we may here 
remark upon three—Salerno, Bologna, and Paris. 

The school of Salerno was an extremely ancient school of medicine; 
a sort of isolated medical faculty, which had no special influence upon 
subsequent universities. 

At the University of Bologna, law was the leading study. The ori- 
gin of the university is obscure. At the diet of Roncaglia, in 1158, 
it received from Frederic Barbarossa a grant of privileges which has 
often been referred to on occasion of the issue of charters to later Ger- 
man universities.t 

The organization of the University of Bologna was materially different 
from that of all the later German universities. This appears from the 
fact, that in it only the foreign students (advene forenses) had at 
Bologna, complete rights of membership. They chose the rector, and 
their assembly, summoned by the rector, was the proper university. 
In this assembly the teachers and professors had no voice, but were 
wholly dependent upon the rector and the university.[ This single 
fact shows clearly enough, that Bologna was not the model of the Ger- 
man universities. Paris served in that capacity, especially for the 
earliest ; such as Prague, Vienva, Heidelberg, &c. 

The University of Paris differed from that of Bologna chiefly in that 
theology was its prominent study,§ and also in respect to its organiza- 
tion. At Paris, the authority was exclusively in the hands of the 
teachers, the scholars having no part whatever in it. As a rule, only 
actual professional instructors could be members of the governing as- 
sembly, and other graduates only on extraordinary occasions. 





* The following brief sketch I gather chiefly from the clear and thorough account of Savigny. 
(iistory of the Roman Jurisprudence in the Middle Ages, vol. ii, 2d ed. 1884) 


+ Compare, farther on, the charters of Archduke Rudolph and of Albert of Austria, to the 
University of Vienna. 
+ For later extensions and changes in the university, see Savigny, l.c 


§ In Paris, however, only the canon law, proceeding from the Charch, could be read,—not the 
civil law; and this prohibition was not removed until 1679. 





a eS ed ee 
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Both teacher: and scholars were divided into four nations: French, 
English or Germau, Picard, and Norman. Each nation had a procu- 
rator at its head; as their subsequent derivatives, the four faculties, 
had each a dean. 

The rector was chosen only from the faculty of arts (of philosophy), 
and, indeed, only from masters in that faculty. 

To the university belonged colleges, some of which were foundations 
for the poor, and others pension (boarding) institutions for those in 
good circumstances. One of these colleges was the Sorbonne, founded 
in the year 1250. 

In discussing the German universities, especially the oldest, we shall 
repeatedly refer to the organization of the University of Paris. We 
have no complete body of statutes of this university, but can arrive at 
@ near approximation to them, from various sources. For some of the 
German university statutes, as for instance those of Vienna, repeatedly 
declare that they wholly follow the organization of the Paris univer- 
sity; so that we may consider them, in substance at least, as repre- 
senting those which formed there, in fact if not in statutory form, a 
common law. 

II. Lasr or raz German UNIVERSITIES IN THE ORDER OF THEIR FounpDATION. 

The universities of Germany were founded in the following order : 


a. In the 14th Century. 


. Prague, 1348. 4. Cologne, 1388. 
. Vienna, 1365. 5. Erfurt, 1892. 


. Heidelberg, 1386. 
b. In the 15th Century. 
. Leipzig, 1409. 10. Ingolstadt, 1472; transferred to 
. Rostock, 1419. ndshut in 1802, and in 1826 
. Greifswald, 1456. to Munich. 
. Freiburg, 1457. 11. Tébingen, 1477. 
12. Mentz, 1477. 
¢. In the 16th Century. 
. Wittenberg, 1502; removed to 18. Jena, 1558. 
Halle in 1817. 19. Helmstadt, 1576; dissolved 1809. 


Frankfurt, 1506 ; removed to Bres- 20. Altorf, 1578 ; dissolved. 
lau in 1811. 21. Olmiitz, 1581. 
. Marburg, 1527. 22. Wurzburg, 1582. 
. Kénigsberg, 1544. 23. Gratz, 1586. 
- Dillingen, 1549. 


d. In the 11th Oontury. 


. Giessen, 1607. 80. 

. Paderborn, 1615. 1. 9 . 

. Rinteln, 1621; dissolved in 1809. 82. Duisburg, 1655; dissolved. 
27. Salzburg, 1628. 88. Kiel, 1665. 

. Osnabriick, 16380, 34. a ger 1672, 

. Ling, 1636, 85. Halle, 1694. 

¢. In the 18th Century. 
. Breslau, 1702. 88. Erlangen, 1743. 


. Gottingen, 1787. 

J. In the 19h Century. 
. Berlin, 1809. 41. Munich, 1896. 
. Bonn, 1818. 
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II. Tse German Universities or Tue 14ru anp 15tH Cenrurixs. 
A.— CHARTERS. 

The origin of the universities of Bologna and Paris is uncertain, as 
is that of the two English universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The origin of every German university, however, is known. German 
princes, either temporal or spiritual, founded them, except a few, such 
as Erfurt, Altorf, Strasburg, and Cologne, which were founded by hon- 
ored town magistrates. The memory of these founders has been ac- 
knowledged by naming the universities after them.* 

That such a grateful memory is well deserved, appears from the 
charters which they gave to the universities; which show clearly the 
sincere benevolence, and noble princely conscientiousness, with which 
they cared for the temporal and eternal well-being of their subjects, as 
well as their real respect for learning, and recognition of its value to men. 

These characteristics are to be discovered even in the decree issued 
by the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa at the Diet of Roncaglia, a. p. 
1158, in favor of the teachers and students of Bologna; and which has 
furnished a precedent for many charters given to universities by later 
princes. In this decree the emperor promises his protection to the 
students and professors during their journeys to and from the university 
city, and their sojourn there, “For,” he says, “ we hold it proper, if 
all those who do well deserve in all ways our approbation and protec- 
tion, that we should protect with special affection against all injury, 
those through whose learning the whole earth will become enlight- 
ened, and our subjects will learn to be obedient to God, and to us, his 
servant.” For, the decree continues, who will not sympathize with 
those who, when they have left their native land and exposed them- 
selves to poverty and peril for the love of learning, often suffer misuse 
from the vilest of men, without reason? And the emperor threatens 
all, even the authorities, with fines and other penalties, if they shall 
disobey the decree. 

From all the charters of foundation of the German universities, from 
the most ancient time down to the present, it would be difficult to 
select one better than another by way of example. lll of them, so far 
as I know, display the same noble benevolence. 

Archduke Rudolph IV. of Austria, in his charter} to-the University 
of Vienna, founded by him in 1365, declares, “that as God has placed 





* As, Albertina, Julia, Ruperta, &c. Sometimes a university has a double name: for the 
founder and for a restorer or some important benefactor. Thus, the University of Erlangen is 
named Frederico-Alexandrina, from the first founder, Margrave Frederic, and the restorer, Mar- 
grave Frederic Alexander. 


t Schlikenrieder, 10, 
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him in authority over important territories, he owes thanks to him, 
and all benefits to his people. A profound obligation, therefore, rests 
upon him, to make such ordinances in the territory under his govern- 
ment, as shall cause the grace of the Creator to be praised, the true 
faith to be spread abroad, the simple instructed, the justice of the law 
maintained, the human understanding enlightened, the public good 
promoted, and the hearts of men prepared to be illuminated by the 
Holy Ghost. And if the darkness of ignorance and of error were dis- 
pelled, then would men, applying themselves to divine wisdom, which 
enters into no wicked soul, bring forth from their treasuries things new 
and old, and bear much fruit on earth. In order, therefore, to do 
something, though but a little, in token of gratitude to God, and to 
his honor and praise, and for the benefit of the human race, he has 
determined, upon ripe consideration, to found in his city of Vienna a 
university (studium generale).” In this university, continues the de- 
cree, shall be read, taught, and studied, that sacred science which we 
call theology, the natural, moral, and polite arts and sciences, canon 
and civil law, medicine, and other approved studies. 

Similar terms are used by Rudolph’s brother in the charter which 
he granted to the University of Vienna in 1387.* It is his sense of 
Christian obligation that causes him, in return for the princely station 
intrusted to him by God, to thank the Giver, and to exercise conscien- 
tious care for the temporal and eternal good of his subjects; and the 
university lies near his heart, because these good objects will be pro- 
moted by it. 

Duke Ludwig of Bavaria expresses similar sentiments in the charter 
of foundation of the University of Ingolstadt, granted by him in the 
year 1472. Among the blessings, he says, which the grace of God 
permits to men in this transitory world, learning is of the first, 
For by it the way to a good and holy life is taught, the human reason 
enlightened in right knowledge, and traine] to good habits and morals, 
the Christian faith promoted, and justice and the common good estab- 
lished. “And as,” he continues, “we are mindful that the divine 
mercy has for a long time maintained our predecessors and ourselves 
in princely honor and glory, and has in a sensible manner guided our 
people and our kingdom, we recognize it as our duty to give thanks 
for this goodness, and to exert our earnest and assiduous industry that 
learning shall be instilled into men’s minds, that their senses and reason 
may be enlightened, the Christian faith extended, and justice, good 
morals, and good conduct promoted. And, therefore, to the praise of 





* Schlikenrieder, 93. + Mederer, iv, 42, 
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Almighty God, the strengthening of Christendom, the good of all be- 
lieving men, the common profit, and the promotion of justice, we have 
founded a university in our city of Ingolstadt.” . 

Five years later, in the charter of foundation of the University of 
Tiibingen, in 1477, Count Eberhard* says that “he has often had it 
under consideration how he might best set about undertaking some 
enterprise well pleasing to the Creator, and useful for the common 
good and for his own subjects. He had arrived at the conclusion that 
he could begin nothing better and more pleasing to the eternal God, 
than ¢> prepare means for the instruction of good and well-intentioned 
youths in the liberal arts, and in learning, so that they may be enabled 
to recognize, fear, and obey God. In this good belief, he has deter- 
mined to found a school for human and divine learning.” 

Many like examples of the God-fearing spirit of the German princes, 
temporal and spiritual, could be adduced, testifying to their pure and 
noble objects in founding universities. In reading these testimonies, 
the belief is necessary, that God’s blessing must rest upon institutions 
so evidently founded for his glory and the benefit of men. 

And that these pious expressions were not mere empty or hypo- 
critical ones, not corresponding with the truth, appears from the many 
proofs of real love which the princes have bestowed on the universities, 
as well at their first foundation as in succeeding times; such as gifis, 
immunities, protections, honors, &c.t 

As peace and quiet are necessary to students, Duke Rudolph of 
Austria gave to the University of Vienna a large and retired tract 
of land, with all its houses, gardens, &c. He promised to all its 
teachers and scholars coming thither, and to their servants and goods, 
his safe conduct, which they were to obtain from the authorities when- 
ever they should enter his territories; and the same promise was 
made for their return. If they suffer any damage, it is to be made 
good to them. Neither are they to pay any toll for their property or 
goods.{ All the officers of the university, even including the beadles, 
he freed from all assessments and imposts. To these prerogatives 
Rudolph added this: that members of the university, even in criminal 
cases, should be almost or quite altogether under the jurisdiction of the 
Rector’s Court. ‘ 





* Klipfel, p. 2. 

+ It is not my design to give full accounts of the endowments, immunities, &c., of single uni- 
versities, particularly as Meiners, Dieterici, Koch, &c., have written upon them. I shall cite 
only a few items in relation to them, especially such as have most connection with the intellee- 
tual history of these institutions. 

¢ “And ifany one shall presume to receive any toll or custom for passing such goods, let bim 
know that he shall incur our heavy indignation,” 
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The endowments of the different universities were derived not from 
the single source of gifts by the princes who founded them—each 
university has a financial history of its own. The Popes,* in particu- 
lar, gave much assistance to them, by granting them various sorts of 
income from the property of the Church—benefices, tithes, dc. After 
the Reformation, the property of many convents was given to the 
universities; and at the dissolution of the Society of Jesuits, in 1773, 
their estates were distributed, even to Catholic universities.t 


B.—rHE POPE AND THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


In early times, when the German princes desired to found a uni- 
versity, they commonly made previous application to the Pope, to 
issue a bull for granting the foundation and its privileges. Thus, 
Clement VI. in 1347, issued a bull for founding the University of 
Prague; Urban V., in 1365, for that of Vienna; Alexander V., in 
1409, for that of Leipzig; Pius IL, in 1459, for that of Ingolstadt. 
In like manner, in 1389, Urban VI. granted to the city of Erfurt 
permission to found a university. 

The contents of these bulls were in substance always the same. 
The Pope, as head of all the faithful, declared it his duty to do all in 
his power to promote the prosperity of learning, by which the glory 
of God is spread abroad, and the true faith, law and justice, and 
human happiness, are promoted. Therefore he willingly authorizes 
the foundation of a university (studium generale), as prayed for, and 
grants it all the privileges of universities already existing, which are 
commonly cited by name. In particular, he grants to the four facul- 
ties the right to teach, and to promote the scholars, according to rule, 
by gradations, to be bachelors, licentiates, and masters; and he author- 
izes those so promoted to teach everywhere. It was this permission 
especially, which, according to the early doctrine, the Pope only could 
grant, as standing at the head of all Christendom. From this -circum- 
stance also, it may be, the name studium generale is derived; not 
from the fact that the institution includes all four of the faculties, but 
because the graduates of a university founded by the Pope, were rec- 
ognized as such by all the Christian universities of Europe, and so 
had the privilege of teaching everywhere.f 





* See Meiners, History of Universities, &c., 2, 8, &c. 

t That of Prague, for instance. Tomek, History of the University of Prague, 340. 

¢ Urban V., in his bul! of 1365, constituted the University of Vienna of three faculties, but 
without a theclogical one. This omission was supplied by Urban VL, by his bull of 1884, in 
which he granted the request of Duke Albert: “ We have deigned, out of our apostolical be- 
nignity, to grant that in the same university lectures on sacred theology may be publicly read, 
and that the honors and degrees of bachelor, licentiate, and master, in the said theology, may 
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The bull usually complimented the city in which the university 
was to be established. Thus, Ingolstadt is praised for its pure air, and 
its abundance of the necessaries of life; and it is observed that there 
is no other university within a circuit of a hundred and fifty Italian 
’ miles, Frankfurt, in like manner, is praised for its healthy air, its 
wealth in the means of life, and its abundance of proper lodgings for 
students; and Leipzig, not only for the productiveness of its vicinity 
and its favorable climate, but because the citizens are polite and of good 
morals,* 

The Pope’s bull designated some high ecclesiastic as chancellor of 
the university, one of whose duties was to be, to see that degrees were 
orderly conferred. At Prague, for instance, the Archbishop of Prague 
was made chancellor; at Vienna, the Provost of the Church of All 
Saints; at Frankfurt, the Bishop of Leubus, &c.t 


C.—THE EMPERORS AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 
According to what has been said, the Pope’s bull sufficed to give 
the university standing and currency in the religious world; but the 
inquiry remains, whether they did not need a grant of privileges also 


from the emperor, who was also King of Rome? Charles IV, author- 
ized, as King of Rome, the charter of foundation which he had given 
to the University of Prague the year before (1348), as King of Bo- 
hemia;{ but no imperial grant is mentioned as having accompanied 
the Papal one at the foundation of those of Vienna, Heidelberg, 
Cologne, Erfurt, Leipzig, and Ingolstadt.§ 

It was only from the time of Maximilian I. that the emperors 
seem to have treated the founding and assistance of universities as an 
official privilege of their own, which they were bound in conscience to 
assume. That emperor, in 1495, at the Diet of Worms, even made 





be conferred in order ae is accustomed to be done in the universities of Bologna or Paris, or 
Cambridge or Oxford. . . . And we have further ordained that, in the said town there shall 
be a university (studium generale) in theology.” The theological teachers are to possess the 
same privileges as in Bologna and Paris; especially that of orderly creating bachelors, licentiates, 
and masters; who being so promoted, shall thereafter, “ withoat any other examination or ap- 
probation, have full and free authority to govern and to teach, as well in the aforesaid town as 
in any other universities whatever, in which they may choose.” 

* Gretschel. The University of Leipzig, p. 18. 

+ As an example of the bulls for founding universities, I have inserted (Appendix L) the bull 
of Pits IL, of 1459, for the foundation of the University of Ingolstadt, already mentioned. The 
oath contained in it to be takea by each scholar, of faithfulness and obedience to the Pope, is 
worthy of attention. t Tamek, 4 

§ I found no imperial grant for Vienna in Schlikenrieder’s Chronologia Diplomatica. May 
the reason have been Duke Rudolph's enmity to his father-in-law, Charles IV.? But Mederer’s 
very full Annales give no imperial charter for Ingolstadt; and as to Leipzig, Gretschel remarks 
(p. 18) that this university never received any imperial confirmation. Neither does Motsch- 
mann give any for Erfurt. 
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the proposition that each elector should found a university in his own 
territories ; which proposal may, perhaps, have occasioned the estab- 
lishment of the universities of Wittenberg and Frankfurt. 

All those universities founded after Maximilian’s time, down to the 
end of the German Empire, were required to have an imperial grant; 
as Halle, ‘a 1693, Gottingen, in 1737. The last Protestan’, university 
founded by the emperor, was Erlangen, in 1743. But what was the 
relation between the imperial and papal grants? Did the emperor 
define the temporal, and the Pope the spiritual, privileges of the insti- 
tution, and was the Pope’s authorization required before that of the 
emperor? These questions would be difficult to answer. 

The Emperor Maximilian, in 1502, granted a charter for founding 
the University of Wittenberg. In this he declares himself bound, as 
emperor, to care for the promotion of learning in his realm. He 
grants the request of the Elector Frederick, for the foundation of a 
university* at Wittenberg, and the appointment of teachers in the 
four fuculties. He grants further, the power of creating, after a fair 
and strict examination, bachelors, masters, licentiates, and doctors in 
all the faculties; who may thereafter possess all the rights and _privi- 
leges which the doctors of the universities of Bologna, Paris, and 
Leipzig possess, in all places and countries of the Roman Empire, and 
in all other places. And he also grants to the university the privi- 
lege of making its own statutes and choosing its own rector. 

This imperial grant was recognized by Cardinal Raymundrs, and, 
at the request of the elector, authorized; the latter hoping, says the 
cardinal, that the university will truly prosper, having, besides the 
imperial foundation, the light of the apostolical splendor. Thus the 
Pope, in this case, assumes a place subordinate to the emperor, and 
the latter grants privileges before only proceeding from the former. 
A doubt, however, remained, although the cardinal had confirmed the 
establishment by Maximilian of the four faculties, whether valid de- 
grees could be given in theology and canon law without special 
authority from the Pope; for which reason he expressly adds this 
authority supplementary. 

Maximilian L, in the year 1500, granted a charter for the founda- 
tion of the University of Frankfurt, which corresponds in substance 
with that of Wittenberg, and which, like it, makes no mention of a 
papal bull. Pope Julius II. issued such a bull in the year 1506, and 





* “ Studium generale sive universitatem aut gymnasium.” 

+ “In omnibus locia et terris R. Imperii et ubique terrarum.” And in the imperial char- 
ter to the University of Frankfurt it is provided that those having degrees, “shall have license 
in whatever other universities, without further examination, to read, teach, and do all other 
things which the masters and doctors of any other universities may do.”—Becmann, 10, 
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confirmed it by another the next year; and in both of these, he in his 
turn makes no reference whatever to the imperial charter, and pro- 
vides for every thing as if no such thing existed.* 

While the subsequnt founders of Protestant universities (of which 
Marburg was the earliest) naturally did not apply for papal bulls, still 
the Catholic emperors from time to time made grants to such univer- 
sities. Thus, Charles V. did so in 1541, for Marburg; Ferdinand L, 
in 1557, for Jena; Maximilian IL, in 1575, for Helmstadt ; Ferdinand 
IL., in 1620, for Rinteln; Leopold L, in 1693, for Halle; Charles VL, 
in 1737, for Géttingen; and Charles VIL, in 1743, for Erlangen. 

These grants were all similar in substance and in part word for word. 
But in the later ones, the rector or pro-rector, for the time being, of 
the university, at Erlangen the pro-chancellor, is granied the count- 
ship of the Holy Lateran Palace, and of the Court of Cesar (count 
palatineship).t As such count palatine (pfalzgraf), he possessed singu- 
lar privileges,—might appoint notaries; might appoint and displace 
guardians and curators; restore their honor to the infamous; legiti- 
mate illegitimate children of all kinds,[ and create poets-laureate. 
These latter might freely read, write, and dispute upon the art 


(scientia) of poetry, in all countries of the Roman Empire, and every- 
where; and in all places might enjoy the privileges, honors, &c., of 
poets-laureate.§ 

One circumstance relating to the University of Kénigsberg deserves 
special notice. Although Margrave Albert, in 1544, granted it a 
charter of foundation wholly Protestant in character, yet he, together 
with Sabinus, first rector of the university, applied to Cardinal Bembo, 





* Whole portions are transferred word for word from the imperial charter to the papal bulls, 
An expression in the second bull seems to explain the matter. Julius IL. mentions that his 
predecessor, Alexander VL., had already in the sixth year of his pontificate (1498), granted per- 
mission to the Electer John to found a university; which was two years before Maximilian's 
charter. The latter, it would seem, referred to the papal grant only in this, that he appointed 
as chancellor the Bishop of Leubus, whom Alexander VI. had probably designated for that 
office, and whom Julius definitely appoints, without any reference to the imperial charter. For 
a specimen of the imperial charters, see Appendix II. 

¢ So the protector at Halle and Gottingen. Ferdinand IT., in 1623, granted the count palatine- 
ship to the faculty of jurisprudence in Ingoldstadt. This university, he says, “is the palwstra 
where we remember with kindly affection that our own youth was educated.” For further in- 
formation on this countship, see Dufresne, sub voc, Comes palati and Comiti 

+t The charter tc Halle (Koch, i., 458), and that to Géttingen (Gesnér, 6), enumerate “natu- 
rales, bastardi, spurii, manseres, nothi, incestuosi.” 

§ Hedwig Zaunemannin, of Erfurt, composed a poem for the dedication of the University of 
Gittingen, ending with the lines: 

“ Long may live this Muse’s home; 
And prosperous it shal] remain, 
Until the universe shall fall with crash and flame.” 
And upon this it is remarked—* This most noble virgin, for this and other most elaborate monu- 
ments of her talents, deserved to receive the poetic laurel from the university.” 
No. 16.—[Vox. VI., No 1.]—2 
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with the request that the Pope, for the certification of the university, 
would issue a bull granting it the right of conferring degrees in course. 
Bembo answered that the Pope would do so as soon as a copy of the 
imperial confirmation should be laid before him; as Kénigsberg was 
under the emperor’s protection, if not actually under his authority. 
As the emperor, however, granted no confirmation, no bull was 
issued, and Albert found himself under the necessity of app’ying to 
King Sigismund, of Poland, for a confirmation. He accordingly 
issued one, in 1556, giving the university all and every the academ- 
ical privileges,—jurisdiction, right of making its own statutes, right of 
conferring degrees in course, &c.; and all the privileges possessed 
by his own University of Cracow.* 


D.—ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRST GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, 
A. Four Nations.—Four Faculties.—Rector.— Chancellor.— University 
Endowments. 

The charter of foundation and the imperial and papal grants of 
privilege having been issued, the university could now come into 
active’ life. The founder first invited teachers, who in turn gathered 
scholars about them. Teachers and students both, in Prague, Vienna, 
Heidelberg, and Leipzig, after the manner of the University of Paris, 
were divided into four nations, and each nation appointed a master of 
arts to stand at its head as procurator. 

This division into four nations was laid down by Duke Rudolph in 
his charter of foundation to the University of Vienna in 1365 ;+ but 
was more clearly defined by the university itself in 1366, and, as is 
expressly declared, upon the model of Paris. The first nation, de- 
nominated the Southern (Australis), was chiefly composed of Southern 
Germany; the second, the Saxon, chiefly Western and Northern Ger- 
many; the third was the Bohemian, and the fourth the Hungarian. 
This division was modified by Duke Albrecht in his charter of 1384, so 
as to call the first nation, the Austrian; the second, the Rhenish, in- 
cluding Bavaria, Suabia, Alsace, Franconia, and Hesse ; the third, the 
Hungarian, including also Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland; and the 
fourth included Saxony, Westphalia, Prussia, &c. 

At Prague, great importance was found to attach to the division 





* Arnoldt, 58, &c.; and Appendix XL 

+ Schlikenrieder, 27. “ We ordain that all the clerks (clerum) of the university shall be di- 
vided into four parts, of which each shall include masters and students from fixed and ascertained 
countries, constituting one nation according to the characters and circumstances of each.” 

¢ “ We, considering that the venerable University of Paris is, by reason of its experience, 
under better regulations than others, have thought proper to divide our own university into four 
nations, as that is divided, after its model, although under different names,” 
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into the four nations* of Bohemia, Bavaria, Poland, and Saxony. The 
Bohemian included also part of Silesia, and Moravia and Hungary. 
As the Polish nation included Prussia, Lusatia, Thuringia, and other 
German countries, the Bohemian nation differed from all the other 
three, which were almost exclusively German. Thus it naturally hap- 
pened that the Germans often outvoted the Bohemians on university 
questions, The latter, irritated at this, petitioned the Emperor Wen- 
ceslaus in 1409, with Huss and Jerome of Prague at their head, to 
decree that thenceforward the Bohemian nation should have three 
voices and the three other nations only one. This was the reason why 
five thousand teachers and students left Prague, and why that univer 
sity, instead of being a universal German one, was afterward exclu- 
sively Bohemian, The seceders went mostly to Leipzig, and caused 
the establishment of the university there, to which they also transferred 
the division into four nations. This division was only disused in 
1830,t although it had long lost its place in the other old universities, 
and had very seldom been introduced into those founded later than 
Leipzig.f 

In Paris, besides the division into four nations, there was a second, 
altogether distinct from it, into four faculties, which also found its way 
into the German universities. The members of newly founded univer- 
sities, thus divided into nations and faculties, needed first of all to 
choose a rector as their general head. At Vienna, Duke Rudolph’s 
charter of foundation directed, still after the model of Paris, that the 
four procurators of nations should be the electors, and that the ap- 
pointee must belong to the faculty of arts (the philosophical).§ But 
nineteen years afterward, in 1384, Duke Albrecht’s charter allowed 
the rector to be chosen from either of the four faculties.]| The elec- 
tion was made in like manner at Heidelberg. The first rector, Marsi- 
lius von Inghen, was here chosen, in 1386, after the Paris plan, from 
the faculty of arts. But as early as 1393, Konrad von Soltow, a doctor 
of theology, was chosen rector.4] 





* Tomek, 9, 10, t Gretschel, 288. 

¢ At Frankfort, there were four nations, called Marchcia, Franconia, Silesiaca, and Pruteni 
But afterward, only the distinction into four faculties was preserved. 

§ Schlikenrieder, 27. 

| Schlikenrieder, 96. “The four procurators of the university must elect a rector, who shall 
seem to them fit for that office, a professor either in arts or in some other faculty.” The Vienna 
statutes of 1384, prescribe that the electing procurators shall swear, before electing, “that they 
will not undervalue any faculty, nor prefer it to another, but will elect a fit person, to whatever 
faculty he may belong, so ordering that the rectorate shall not always remain in one faculty.” 
Impartiality as to the faculties was promoted by the statutory regulation that the four procura- 
tors should not always belong to one faculty, but to several. Ib. 127. 

{ Schwab, 4, 12, 
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Down to the present time, the rector may be chosen from any fac- 
ulty ; and an alternation is usually had among them all. 

The electors must be “actual teachers, or men recognized as fit for 
teachers.”* In Erfurt alone, one student, selected from the philoso- 
phical faculty, took part in the election.t 

The rector was the head of every university department, of manage- 
ment, instruction, and discipline; but was bound to govern himself by 
the statutes. About him was placed a senate, which varied extremely 
in composition and authority at different times and in different univer- 
sities. Although, for example, at Prague, a “university congregation,” 
of masters and students together, was erected, which met twice a year, 
and a special “ university council” besides it, this general congregation 
soon fell into the background, and there remained only a congregation 
of masters, scholars being excluded.{ The Vienua statutes admitted 
bachelors and those who actually read lectures (actu legentes) to the 
“general congregation,” but adds, that this is to be the regulation only 
until there sha!l be doctors and masters enough, as in Paris, to fill the 
congregation. The chancellor, as we have seen, was usually appoint- 
ed by the Pope, and in general was a high ecclesiastic,] whose. es- 
pecial duty it was to observe that the degree of master and licentiate 
were properly conferred, and he must himself confer the degree of 
licentiate (licentia docendi).4] 

At the head of each faculty stood a dean, who was chosen from the 
masters who actually read lectures; and these masters formed the 
council of the faculty. 

The endowments of the universities began, as we have already seen, 
with the gifts of the princes who founded them, and with the ecclesias- 
tical properties and incomes granted them by the Popes. They were 
augmented by other gifts, especially by private legacies; Heidelberg, 
in 1391, received a grant of Jews’ goods.** At the Reformation, the 
estates of dissolved convents, and afterward, in 1773, those of the dis- 





* Meiners, History, ii. 172. t+ Motschmann, i. 823. 

+ Tomek, 12. § Schlikenrieder, 131. 

1 At Vienna the Chancellor was Principal of the Church of All Saints, at Prague the Bishop 
of Prague, at Ingolstadt the Bishop of Eichstadt, at Leipzig the Bishop of Merseburg. The 
chacellor, in conferring the degree of licentiate, represented the Pope; using the words, “I, by 
authority . . . of the apostolical see, which I here represent, confer upon you the license to 
read,” &c. (Zeisl, 37). In Tiibingen, the appcintment of chancellor passed over, after the Reforma- 
tion, to the rector and senate; and he conferred degrees, not “by apostolical authority,” but 
“by ordinary and public authority."—Kiipjel, 54. 

{ For more information as to the degrees of bachelor, licentiate, master, and doctor, see the de- 
scription of the faculties, “In Prague, there was no distinction between a master and a doctor, 
except that the degree of master was commonly conferred in the faculties of theology and arts, 
and that of doctor in those of jurisprudence and medicine."— Zomek, 17. 


** Hiusser, i. 300, 
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solved Order of Jesuits, were given to the universities. In most of the 
charters of foundation, as in that quoted of Duke Rudolph of Austria, 
many immunities were granted to members of the university ; freedom 
from imposts and tolls, right of hunting, right to retail wine and beer ; 
most of which have subsequently been taken away, by reason of misuse 
of them, quarrels over them between the members of the university 
and the citizens of the university town, and great changes in Church 
and State. 

Among the university endowments belong, as pecuniary aids to 
study, bursaries, free tables, stipends, &c., which will be afterward con- 
sidered.* 

B. The Four Faculties. 

We shall proceed to consider the organization for instruction, and 
the discipline of the older universities. 

We have seen that the division into four faculties was transferred 
from the University of Paris to those of Germany. These faculties are 
the same which our universities now include,—of theology, law, medi- 
cine and philosophy; which last was anciently termed the faculty of 
arts. We shall speak first of this latter. 


1. Faculty of Arts. 

This derived its name from the seven liberal arts; namely, the 

Trivium, including grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics; and the Quad- 

rivium, including arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. These 
seven were commemorated in the following memorial verse : 


* Lingua, tropus, ratio, numerus, tenor, angulus, astra.” 


In the title “ Master of the liberal arts,” these seven are referred to. 
The relation of this faculty to the three others was very different at 
different universities and different times. At Paris, the rector was 
chosen from this faculty by the masters in it; and the rule was the 
same, at first, at Heidelberg and Vienna, as we have seen, after the 
Paris model. The situation of this faculty was very different at Tii- 
bingen, where it was subordinate to the three other faculties, only its 
dean and two other members belonged to the senate, and its professors 
received smaller salaries than those of the other faculties.t 

These seven liberal arts were the subjects of instruction in the facul- 
ty of arts, and they included many subordinate subjects, as did, espe- 
cially, dialectics, We have programmes of lectures from various 
universities, as Prague, Vienna, Ingolstadt, Erfurt, which all agree 





* The same may be said of the various pecuniary helps furnished in later times, mainly by the 
growth of medicine and the natural sciences. + Kliipfel, 7, 56. 
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substantially on this point. The dialectic, ethical, physical, and other 
works of Aristotle, in such translations as were then extant, are every- 
where the principal theme.* Together with these are found a few 
other books, as for instance those of Petrus Hispanus and Bethius, 
which, like Aristotle’s, were included under the comprehensive term, 
dialectics. 

In grammar were given lectures on Priscianus, Donatus, the Docéri- 
nale of Alexander de Villa Dei, and the Grecismus of Eberhard von 
Bethune, which is a grammar in metrical Latin, in which Greek tech- 
nical terms are explained; upon the same author’s Labyrinthus, which 
treats of the difficulties of schoolmasters; and upon the Poetria Nova 
of the Englishman Gottfrid, which treats of the duties of masters.t 

To the course of lectures on the four arts of the Quadrivium be- 
longed those : 

1. On the Algorism (Arithmetic).{ 

2. On the work of Johannes de Muris, of Paris (1330), on Music. 

3. On six books of Euclid and the Perspective§ of Johannes Pisanus 
(Geometry). 

4. On the Sphara Materialis of Johannes de Sacro Bosco, the 
Computus Cyrometricalis,§ the Almanac, and the Almagest of Ptole- 
my (Astronomy). 

Masters, licentiates, and bachelors were permitted to read lectures. 
The scolaris simplex, the student, was at Vienna prohibited from read- 
ing; but at Prague, the statutes permitted a student to deliver lectures 
put into his hands on behalf of a master, who had previously revised 
them. Reading was termed pronouncing (pronuntiare).** The 
statutes of the University of Vienna say: “ We direct each reader to 
pronounce faithfully and correctly, slowly and distinctly, distinguishing 
paragraphs, capital letters, commas, and periods, as the sense requires, 
in such a manner as to assist those who write after him; and that 
he do not pronounce any thing erroneous by deceit or fraud.” 





* See Appendix II. for the programmes of lectures of the faculties of arts at Prague, Erfurt, 
Ingolstadt, and Vienna. 

+ Monumenta Universitatis Pragensis, 1, 2, 560. 

+ Algorism or Algorithm (see Monum. Univ. Prag., 1, 2, 550), is composed of the Arabic ai, 
and the Greek arithmos, According to Renaud’s Mémoire Géographique sur I’ Inde (1849), 
the word signifies the Arabian author Al-Kharizmy, whose works, translated into Latin, spread 
the knowledge of the Indian system of numeration in the West; which system was then named 
after this author. My respected friend and colleague, Prof. Spiegel, drew my attention to 
Renaud. 

§ This Perspective (a work on optics) is of the year 1280. 

| For Eaclid and Sacro Bosco or Busto, see this work, Part 1, 6, 7, 317, 326. 

{ For cyrometricalis, read chirometricalis, the art of finding the dates of the calendar by 
means of the fingers. 

** Monum, Univ. Prag., 1,1, 18; and Zeisl, 146, 
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This extract is explained by another from the statutes of Prague of 
1367. The masters, it is here said, have brought it into consideration, 
that the readers have permitted themselves to be guilty of many irreg- 
ularities, disfigurements, and errors, from which much harm may come 
to the students, and much scandal to the whole faculty. Every scolaris 
has read what he chose and when he chose. Men have boldly com- 
mitted to writing incorrect and unknown compositions, full of errors, 
and given them out as the works of eminent masters, to attract more 
hearers. Hereupon the faculty decreed that in future every master 
should read, either himself or by another, his own comments upon 
such work as should be selected from among the text-books by the 
faculty ; and in.like manner might read or cause to be read by an- 
other the writings of others, provided these were composed by emi- 
nent masters of the universities of Prague, Paris, or Oxford, and pro- 
vided he have previously carefully revised them, and have secured a 
fit and skillful reader ( pronunciator). 

The bachelors, it was ordained further, should not read their own 
comments on Aristotle and other difficult works, but those of masters 
from Paris, Prague, and Oxford; but these must first be examined by a 


master, to see whether they are in reality the composition of such au- 
thor, and correct. 

No student shall presume to deliver lectures, unless he be author- 
ized by a master. 

According to these extracts, the teaching consisted in dictating the 
matter of the regular text-books, and in the speaker’s or some other 
person’s remarks upon them; and the notes taken down served instead 


of printed copies of the books. 

Before the commencement of the lectures, the masters of Prague and 
Vienna met and agreed upon the books which each one should take to 
read ;* and it was the duty of each, having chosen his book, to read it 
through if he had as many as two hearers.} 

The permission to read at Prague the writings of Oxford masters had 
a great immediate influence upon that university, and also upon the Ref- 
ormation in Bohemia and Germany ; for in this manner Wicliff’s teach- 
ings were imported into Prague, and widely disseminated by Huss.t 


nS 





* Monum. Univ. Prag., i. 1,18; Zeisl, B. 4. 

+ The masters who read were called magistri actu regentcs, and lectores, The Erfurt stat- 
utes required them to read during three months of the year. And in those of Prague (Mo- 
num, i. 1, 81), it is prescribed that “ none shall be called an actual reader (actu regens) who does 
not read his ordinary (book) as long as he has hearers.” In Prague, one who has been five 
years master, and two years an actual reader, became @ member of the Council of the Faculty, 
whose sittings were in the faculty-room (stuba fucultutis). 

¢ Palacky, History of Bohemia, ii. 2, 189, 
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The lectures were accompanied with frequent disputations, in which 
teachers and scholars took part. The regular disputation day was 
Saturday. Sophismata and questiones, after the fashion of theses, 
furnished the basis for the disputing. The purpose of them all seems 
to have been not so much to deal with the truth of the matter as with 
the form; they were dialectic fencing with all the tricks of sophistry ; 
exhibitions of skill in arguing for and against the same proposition.* 

In all the faculties the bachelors were lowest in grade, the licentiates 
next, and the masters next. To become a master it was necessary, at 
Vienna, to have studied two years, and to have heard lectures in the 
regular books. The candidate was examined, and was obliged to hold 
ten disputations. If he passed this examination, and received his 
bachelor’s degree, he might receive the licentiateship at the end of the 
year from the Chancellor, after a sufficient examination. He might 
now become master at his option by a formal act of promotion, unless 
he preferred to remain a liceutiate for the sake of avoiding the expense 
of the step. 

According to the statutes of the Faculty of Arts at Ingolstadt, inas- 
much as there was a distinction between those students who followed 
the way of the ancients (i. e., who adhered to the Realists), and those 
who followed the way of the moderns, or Nominalists, there was a 
separate dean and council for each “way.”+ At Heidelberg, Nomi- 
nalism prevailed ; its first rector, Marsilius von Inghen, having been a 
Nominalist. In Tiibingen, the opposition between the Nominalists and 
Realists ceased only at the Reformation; Gabriel Biel being, here, 
“the last representative of the dying scholasticism.”{ 

Lectures, disputations, examinations, and even the daily conversation 
of the scholars (scolares), were in Latin. The Ingolstadt statutes say : 
“A master in a bursary shall induce to the continual use of Latin by 
verbal exhortations and by his own example; and shall also appoint 
those who shall mark such as speak the vulgar tongue, and who shall 
receive from them an irremissible penalty.” In another place thev 
say: “Also, that the students in their academical exercises may learn, 
by the habit of speaking Latin, to speak and express themselves 
better, the faculty ordains that no person placed by the faculty upon 
a common or other bursary shall dare to speak German. Any one 
heard by one of the overseers (conventore) to speak German, shall pay 
one kreutzer.” 





* In Melancthon’s time there was at Wittenberg a disputation on one Saturday and a decla- 
mation on the next ; which indicates that dialectics had at first predominated, but that at the re- 
vival of classical literature, rhetoric, under the influence of Cicero and Quintilian, came more 
into vogue. 

t+ Mederer, iv. 70. + Klipfel, 30. 
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The very Latin of these quotations exemplifies the Latinity of that 
university, which was lampooned in the “Epistles of Obscure Men.” 
Nothing was said in them of classical studies. 

2. The Theological Faculty. 

The Theological Faculty of the University of Vienna declares, in 
the beginning of its statutes of 1389, that the Faculty of Paris is its 
model. In the first title of these statutes it is provided that every 
year, upon the day of St. John the Evangelist, a devout sermon shall 
be preached upon that “most profoundly speculative theologian,” and 
the Holy Scriptures and purity of conscience shall be recommended 
to the students. The preacher shall choose a text which has a com- 
plete and intelligible meaning ; not an expression unintelligible by it- 
self, which he can :~ierpret arbitrarily.* 

The second title of the statutes treats seriously and ably of the 
morals of theological students. It says: “As knowledge and learning 
in the Holy Scriptures, which are to be attained by study and prac- 
tice in theological faculty, are the rule of morals, and lead to true pro- 
priety of conduct, we consider it exceedingly wrong and most unseemly 
that theological students should not be distinguishable from all others 
by their virtues. The spiritual eye must be very clear from sin in 
order to discern the lofty themes of theology. That science itself 
teaches that only the pure in heart shall see God; and that wisdom 
cometh not into the sinful soul, nor abides in a body under subjection 
to sin. Therefore, students of theology must show by their whole 
life that they belong truly and really to the theological faculty; and a 
religious life must be the expression of their spiritual acquirements, 
Therefore, students of theology must be free from shameful vices, 
serious and modest in speech, decent, respectably clothed—no drinker, 
lecher, or brawler—an avoider of evil companions ; must shun suspicious 
places, and must not run after idle amusements. The schools of the- 
ology must be not merely schools of science, but still more, schools of 
virtue and of good morals.” 

While in the faculty of arts more than thirty subjects of instruction 
were specified, the theological statutes name but two: the Bible, and 
the “Four Books of Sentences” of Petrus Lombardus, which were of 
the first rank as dogmatic authority, The bachelors who read upon 
the Bible were called Biblical, or cursores, from their reading their 
regular courses, or the Bible. They were to explain the text thor- 
oughly, and to add good glosses, as was the custom in the cursory lec- 
tures at Paris. 





* Zeisl, 8, 10, 
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He who wished to become cursor must have studied theology six 
years, and if not master in arts, must be well trained in opposing and 
answering. The guestiones upon which the disputations were held in 
the theological faculty, were to be intelligible and seriously useful 
(rationabiles et seriose utiles) upon practical or speculative subjects, 
and clear, brief, and intelligible. 

When the cursor had finished his Biblical course, he became sen- 
tentiarius, and read for one or two years on Petrus Lombardus’ “Four 
Books of Sentences.” When he had come in his readings to the third 
book, he was called Baccalaureus formatus. When he had arrived 
at the end of the fourth book, he had yet to train himself at the uni- 
versity for three years in disputing and preaching, and in attending 
disputations, before he could receive the degree of licentiate or of 
master. 

The cursores or sententiarii were not to deal with philosophical 
topics, which have no relation to theology ; but were, at proper places, 
by logic or other arts, to endeavor to solve theological difficulties. 

When the sententiarius had passed his examination for a licentiate- 
ship, the chancellor delivered it to him, saying:* “ By authority of 
the Omnipotent God, and of the Apostles Peter and Paul, and of 
the Apostolical See, which I here represent, I give you license to read, 
dispute, and preach in the theological faculty, and to exercise all other 
acts of a master in the same faculty, here and throughout the world, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

A few days after this, the new licentiate maintained a disputation ; 
and on the day after the disputation the chancellor placed the mas- 
ter’s cap on his head in the hall, as a token of the dignity of master, 
and said : “Begin now your teaching, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen.” Whereupon the new doctor 
(novellus doctor) began with an address in praise of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

8. Faculty of Canon and Civil Law. 

The statutes of this faculty, at Vienna, prescribe that before begin- 
ning the lectures, a solemn mass shall be held, and Sundays and feast 
days strictly observed. 

The second title treats in earnest language of the morals of bachelors 
and students at law. They are to conduct themselves in an orderly 
manner, and to be quiet at lectures; not to shriek, howl, or hiss, or 
laugh indecently, and not to yell at strangers and new-comers. In 
other places, they are in words, gestures, and clothing, to show them- 





* Zeisl, 37. 
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selves students of moral science; to shun vile companions, especially 
infamous persons, brawlers, and gamesters; neither to attend public 
dances, nor to direct others to them; not to carry weapons, nor to 
have them carried after them, and not to write any indecent compo- 
sitions. 

The doctors are to read honestly, to omit no part of the ordinary 
gloss, but to read clearly, wisely, and intelligibly, both to beginners 
and to those further advanced, and always to endeavor to be useful 
to their hearers, They shall make their lectures complete, and not 
too brief; and shall willingly answer, especially after lecture, such 
students as may ask questions on doubtful points. The doctors, es- 
pecially such as read lectures in the morning, are forbidden to make it 
known to their hearers by handbills; the practice being objectionable, 
and allowed by no faculty of jurisprudence. 

The teachers are also bound to give an honest statement of their 
hearers. 

The doctors in civil law are to form one faculty with those in canon 
law, even at examinations. Neither bachelors nor students, but only 
doctors and licentiates admitted to the faculty, compose st (in the 
strictest sense), and no others can become deans. 

The dean shall, during his official term, diligently visit the bursaries 
and the houses of the students at law. 

A student who has heard lectures on civil law for two years, and 
on canon law for two years, may become bachelor. Before becoming 
a licentiate, he must have studied seven years, and must have received 
a baccalaureate, 

But this term of years will not suffice without proof of learning ; and 
learning will not suffice without good character and laudable morals. 

“ As our faculty,” the statutes proceed, “is above all others bound 
to protect the sacrament of matrimony, and to reject every unlawful 
union, since both laws express themselves in various ways opposed to 
such, and as, moreover, the doctorate is an-honor, we decree, like all 
the other faculties, that no illegitimate child, or child of a harlot, may 
become doctor or licentiate.” 

The bachelor must prove his attainments by examination and dispu- 
tation ; as must also the licentiate, at whose examination the chancellor 
or his substitute must preside. 

At the conferring of the doctorate, the candidate receives the doc- 
tor’s hat (birretuve} and ring, the shut and the open book, the master’s 
kiss and blessing; after which he reads and disputes. To the doctor 
presenting him (that is, to the prases of this disputation), the new 
doctor must give fourteen ells of cloth, at two florins an ell; to the 
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beadle, six ells, at one florin an ell ; and to every doctor actually lectur- 
ing, wine and confects. 
4. The Me‘ical Faculty. 

Medicine, say the Vienna statutes, is a truly rational science, both 
as to its theory and its practice. We adhere to and obey civil digni- 
taries, the Pope, bishops, and prelates. A weakly, inefficient pastor 
injures the Church much. Dukes, courts, soldiers, and the common 
people, who should serve to protect the State, are, if they lose their 
health, entirely useless. It is a recognized truth, and on this we lay 
most stress, that medicine cares for men even while yet in their 
mother’s womb, and from their birth, through all their life, to their 
death, both by preserving and curing. 

The candidate for a baccalaureate must have heard lectures upon 
the work of Joannicius, the first or fourth of the canon of Avicenna, 
and some work on practice, as that of Rasis Almansor. If he is a 
master in arts, he must have heard lectures in the medical faculty for 
at least two years; if a mere student, for three. He must be twenty- 
two years old, born in wedlock, and not deformed in body. If princes 
or others, whoever they may be, shall apply for a degree for one un- 
worthy of it, reference shall be made to the statutes in refusal, and to 
the oaths which have been sworn by the faculty. 

A candidate for licentiateship, if he has a degree in arts, shall have 
heard lectures on medicine for five years; if not a graduate, for six 
years. If he is found fit in knowledge and character, without canoni- 
cal impediments, and not too effeminate of countenance, he may re- 
ceive his degree xt the age of 26, but in strictness not until 28. 

The Aphorisms of Hippocrates and Galen are to be the basis of the 
examination. 

The promotion of licentiates to the doctor’s degree must take place 
in the Church of St. Stephen; where the new doctor must deliver an 
address in praise of medicine, and afterward a lecture upon any por- 
tion of Avicenna, Hippocrates, or Galen. 

The custom of conferring degrees in church was observed down to 
a much later period. Thus Rehfeld received his, in 1634, in the ca- 
thedral at Erfurt. Meifarth first preached from Sirach xxxviii. 1, 9; 
after which appeared a representative of Divine Providence, who di- 
rected the dean to take his seat. The latter, as promotor, then de- 
livered a discourse on tobacco, after which Divine Providence directed 
the promotion to proceed, upon which the candidate was consecrated 


at the altar.t 





* Zeisl, 73. ¢ Motschmanna, ii. 316. 
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In Erfurt, the bachelor of medicine swore that he would observe all 
things to which the oath of Hippocrates, of Cos, binds every physician. 
This oath begins, “I swear by Apollo Medicus, and Aisculapius, &c., 
and by Hygeia and Panaceia, and all the gods and goddesses, calling 
them to witness that I will fully observe this oath.”* 


C.—MORALS AND DISCIPLINE. 

Before treating these subjects I think it necessary to make a few 
general remarks. 

Robert von Mohl, in 1840, published his “ Historical Account of 
the Morals and Conduct of the Students at Tibingen during the Six- 
teenth Century.” He drew such important facts as he found from the 
archives of the university, in which, as he says, are many records of 
the life and morals of the students. But he adds, that “many inter- 
esting pages of that life remain entirely unilluminated by them; as 
more especially, the praiseworthy qualities, the quiet virtues of indus- 
try, and of labor for learning, which have not given occasion for any 
record, while faults and excesses have called for official treatment and 
perpetuation.” 

What Mohl says here, with so much truth, of the matters recorded 
in the archives of the universities, is as true of most of the histories 
of universities. Everywhere in them are displayed vices, violations of 
discipline, outbreaks of abandoned students, brawls among themselves 
and with citizens, even murders, abominable immoralities, and these 
are often related at Jength. Among all these noisy, hateful, and la- 
mentable wickednesses, the reader is in danger of overlooking the fact 
that at the same universities, and at the same time when the same wicked- 
nesses prevailed, were often studying, in quiet and unknown, youths 
who afterward, as men, were the pride and ornament of their country. 

Vice should not be concealed. No one who knows men, especially 
the young, will put faith in any historian who finds every thing excus- 
able and as pure as the angels. 

And, on the other hand, the university historian would be to blame 
if he should give such prominence to every thing evil, as to make one 
believe, finding the history of the university only a “scandalous 
chronicle” of the vile tricks and vulgarities of vulgar students and pro- 
fessors, that only evil prevailed. The faults even of the instructors 
should not be concealed, but should be held up as warning examples, 
with religious seriousness; nor should the narrative ever remind the 
reader of the heartless tattle which is so often, unfortunately, to be 
heard relative to the occurrences of the present day. 





* Motschmann, il. 304, 
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The universities were not immaculate at any time, or in any coun- 
try. No human corporation is faultless. They are all gone astray ; 
the expression holds of all times and countries. Human sinfulness re- 
mains always substantially the same; and so, in consequence, do hu- 
man sins. What Augustine related more than fourteen hundred 
years ago of the universities of Carthage and Rome, has remained true 
down to the present day. Even the eversores* of whom he speaks, 
villainous students who took a devilish pride in leading astray new- 
comers, have been extant from that time to this. But at that same 
time there was at the University of Carthage with them that Augus- 
tine who, through God’s grace, afterward became the greatest father 
of the Church, and the strictest in morals. How frightful was the 
moral condition of Paris afterward in the 13th century! A Papal 
bull of the year 1276 excommunicates such students of that period as 
celebrated festivals by feasts, drinking-bouts, and public dances, and 
even “did not fear to play dice in the churches and on the altars 
where they ought to worship God.” 

What horrible facts does Jacques de Vitry relate of the University 
of Paris! He says: “ Everywhere in the streets and squares of the 
city, public harlots dragged students to their stews almost by violence ; 
and if they refused to enter, they immediately followed them, shouting 
after them, ‘Sodomite!’” In one and the same building there were 
schools above and a house of ill-fume below. In one part the harlots 
were quarreling with each other and with their pimps, and in the other 
the students were disputing and contending noisily. Jacques de Vi- 
try, who relates these abominations, lived in the 13th century, and 
his account agrees only too well with the picture drawn of that cen- 
tury in the bull of excommunication just quoted. And in that same 
century the greatest of the scholastics, Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Bonaventura, were students and teachers at the University 
of Paris. Thus it appears that from the earliest period to the present, 
good and evil have existed in the universities together.t| At the same 
time it should not be denied that good may have prevailed more at 
some one time, and evil at another. 

To learn what evils prevailed at some one university at one particu- 
lar time, it is only necessary to read those parts of the statutes which 
refer to the conduct of students and professors. The evils which they 





* Confessions, 8, 3. 

+ The worst period of the German universities falls, as we shall see, in the time of the preva- 
lence of Pennalism, nearly from 1610 to 1661; and within the same period belongs the student- 
life of some most excellent men; as, Simon Dach, born 1605; Paul Fleming, born 1609; Jo- 
hannn Franck, born 1618; Paul Gerhardt, born 1606; Otto von Guerike, born 1602; Martin 
Opitz, born 1597 ; and many others. 
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cite on particular occasions, had almost certainly already become gen- 
eral in the university. 

To refer, for example, to the statutes of the four faculties at Vienna, 
already quoted. When the theological students are warned not to be- 
come drunkards and lechers, to avoid suspicious places, &c. ; when the 
students of law are directed to be quiet at lectures, and not to shriek, 
howl, or hiss, to avoid vile company, infamous persons, and brawlers, 
gamesters, &c., and so on, as might be cited from these statutes, it may 
be taken for certain that those who drew the statutes were obliged to 
insert these warnings, by the most disagreeable previous experience. 
And the facts which vouch for such warnings are frequent!y to be 
found in the records of the universities, 

The like is true of what the statutes say with reference to teachers, 
If, for example, some master at Prague had not lowered the established 
honorarium for lectures, to attract more hearers, the statutes would not 
have prohibited the doing so. 

We may here insert some prohibitions from the Vienna statutes.* 
The students, these say, shall not spend more time in drinking, fighting, 
and guitar-playing, than at physics, logic, and the regular courses of 
lectures ; and they shall not get up public dances in the streets. Quar- 
relers, wanton persons, drunkards—those that go about serenading at 
night, or who spend their leisure in following after lewd women, 
thieves, those who insult citizens, players at dice, having been properly 
warned and not reforming, besides the ordinary punishment provided 
by law for those misdemeanors, shall be deprived of their academical 
privileges and be ex-matriculated. These threats are directed espe- 
cially against those who go about breaking into doors. Masters of 
different faculties shall keep the peace with each other; beani shall 
not be ill-treated; and at disputations no ribaldry or indecent gestures 
shall be permitted. 

The pious earnestness of the expressions, not only of the faculty 
statutes, but of those of the University of Vienna, respecting the reli- 
gion and morality of the students, is truly edifying. Sins, they say, 
darken the spiritual eye, so that it cannot discern refined truths, 
Though one in that condition should make great advances in learning, 
it would be in his hands a weapon for fearful wickedness, not a help 
upon the road to virtue. In schools of learning, a strict discipline must 
prevail. Holy Church can never gain by study, as long as men injure 
themselves by vice more than they are enlightened by instruction; for 





® Schlikenrieder, 122 sqq. Compare the Ingolstadt bursary regulations, which provide that 
“ those appointed to such by the faculty shall not spend more time at taverns, fighting-bouts, 
with guitar-players and lute-players, than in philosophy."-—-Mederer, iv, 97. 
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the destroying one single soul is so great an evil that it cannot be made 
good by the enlightenment with learning of innum«rable others. Bet- 
ter that children remain at home in ignorance, but pure and innocent, 
than that they should go to school and be destroyed by sin.* 

It was an object of solicitude to pious and conscientious men at all 
periods, that youth should lead moral lives at the universities, and 
should be saved from perversion. To this end the most various means 
were resorted to, but mostly without avail. 

At the older German universities, as at Paris, bursaries were 
founded,t at which a number of students lived, under the strict super- 
vision of a Rector burse, and receiving assistance from him in their 
studies. But many facts show that in these bursaries the students led 
lives any thing but moral, as did many of the rectors. These latter 
endeavored to attract new-comers to their bursaries; and in order to 
make themselves acceptable to them, overlooked their misdemeanors, 
caet aside all strictness of discipline, and even pursued abandoned 
courses in common with them; all for the sake of the profit to be made 
from the bursarii (Burschen). At Erfurt, each Rector burse took an 
oath, in the words, “I promise that I desire to be a faithiul example 
to my dursarii in manners and learning.”{ And these same rectors 
drove a large trade in Naumburg beer, sold it like tavern-keepers to 
any one, neglected their duties as teachers, and by such courses grew 
rich, while their students ran down in circumstances, and became so 
poor that they had to give up their studies and go home.§ 

We shall hereafter see what means, either friendly or harsh, were 
afterward used to constrain the students to reputable lives and indus- 
trious labor. 

IV. Tse Untversiry or WIitrenserG, AND ITs RELATIONS TO THE EARLIER 
UNIVERSITIES. 

When the first German universities were founded, the period of the 
great profound scholastics was‘long past. Anselmus, Hugo de St. 
Victor, Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, belonged to the 
11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, The later doctors in arts possessed, 
for the most part, only a technical skill in dialectic fencing, a fruitless 
power of playing with empty forms, without feeling any need of any 
real mental acquirements or progress. It is not to be wondered at 
that such a useless state of things should soon be attacked from more 





* Schlikenrieder, 121. t See App. XIL, Bursaries, 
¢ Also, to practice them in Latinity. Motschmann, i. 646. The oath is from the statutes in 
force before 1469. 
iY stetshenase, 651. The Ingolstadt bursary statutes (Mederer, iv. 96,) provide that “The 
tores) must expel from the bursary public gamblers and lechers, on pain of 
les of ¢ office.” Such orders had to be enforced by threats of punishment! 
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than one direction, and that in such an intellectual desert a longing 
should grow up for some living spring and the green of flourishing life. 

In another part of this history I have sought to describe the contest 
between the ancient and dying scholastic system of instruction, and the 
young and vigorous classical system; the strife between the doctors in 
arts and the poets, as the two opposing camps were then called. We 
have seen that Cologne was the headquarters of the upholders of the 
ancient system; and that most of the champions of the new, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, gathered into Germany, and in one place 
and another began to teach the new doctrines in universities and gym- 
nasia. 

About the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th century, the 
new system found a home in the universities of Tiibingen and Heidel- 
berg: Agricola, Reuchlin, the youthful Melancthon, and others, arose 
at these places. The study of the classics did not suffice for them; a 
second and more profoundly comprehensive department of investigation 
was entered, namely, the exegetical study of the original text of the 
Old and New Testament,—a thing before unheard of. 

There is a great resemblance between the great reformatory efforts 
of the latter years of the 15th century and those of its beginning, in 
which Huss was so influential. These efforts, so intimately connected 
with the study of the Scriptures and of the classics, found a point of 
concentration at the small but world-renowned University of Witten- 
berg, founded in 1502.* 

To compare this with the earlier universities, we do not find it to 
differ in the mode of its foundation, nor in its first statutes, from those 
of Prague, Vienna, &c. It was founded by the Elector Frederic, and 
received grants of privileges from the emperor and the Pope. Its first 
statutes are dated in 1508. In them it is dedicated to God, and Mary 
the mother of God; St. Paul is made patron of the theological faculty, 
Ivo of the juridical,t Cosmas and Damian of the medical, and St. 
Catharine of the philosophical. St. Augustine was chosen as patron 
of the whole university. ‘ 

In the yéar of the publication of these statutes, the Augustin Luther 
received the appointment of professor of ethics and dialectics in Wit- 
tenberg, became doctor of theology in 1512, published his theses in 





* See Raumer's History, i. 127-218, 316-830; the descriptions of Luther, Melancthon, and the 
University of Wittenberg. The following account is intended in particular to elucidate the re- 
lations of this university to the early German ones, 

+ Grohmann, i. 108, Ivo was also patron of the faculty of law at Vienna and Erfurt. He was 
Bishop of Chartres in the 11th century, and served as a patron of the poor without pay. 
Motschmann, i. 147. St. Catharine was patroness of the philosophical faculty at Vienna and La. 
golstadt. 

No. 16.—[Vot. VI., No. 1.]—8. 
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1517, and in 1518 took Melancthon as his fellow-laborer in the great 
work of the Reformation, which was mainly based upon the teaching of 
the patron of the theological faculty, St. Paul,—upon the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. 

Wittenberg is strongly distinguished from the earlier universities, 
not only by its powerful Reformatory influence, but also by the new 
studies introduced there, and the new spirit and method in which they 
were pursued. 

It is true that in the older universities lectures were read upon the 
Bible, but it was by beginners in the profession of teaching, the Bac- 
calaurci Biblici ; while at Wittenberg two doctors lectured in the Old 
Testament and two in the New, and that upon the original text. In 
the place of the mediwval dogmatics of the Sentences of Petrus Lom- 
bardus, appeared Melancthon’s Loci, composed in the very spirit of the 
Reformation. 

In comparing the courses of lectures in the older universities with 
those at Wittenberg, we find also in the Jatter the seven liberal arts, 
except music; but in none of them were the earlier text-books used, 
except in astronomy and geometry. At first sight it would appear 
that dialectics played a part in many respects the same as in the older 
universities ; but further examination shows that instead of the muti- 
lated translations of Aristotle formerly used, the Greek originals were 
introduced. Thus, the Wittenberg statutes say: “The professor of 
ethics shall read Aristotle’s Ethics in the Greek, word for word ;”* 
and in like manner is the professor of physics to read Aristotle’s Phy- 
sics. And where the original text is not made the basis of instruction, 
Melancthon’s manuals of dialectics, physics, and ethics, composed with 
the most thorough study of Aristotle, are substituted for them. In 
like manner, Melancthon’s Rhetoric was a text-book, in which he 
closely followed especially Cicero and Quintilian; and which, as he 
says, was intended as an elementary introduction to the understanding . 
of the writings of both those authors, who were, in the middle ages, as 
good as forgotten. The entirely subordinate place previously occupied 
by rhetoric in comparison with dialectics, and its introduction to a 
higher one by means first of Cicero and Quintilian, and in general of 
the study of the classics, appears from the fact that in Wittenberg dec- 
lamation alternated with disputation on the Saturdays, whereas pre- 
viously there had been disputations every Saturday. 

In grammar, great changes took place. We have elsewhere related 
how the scholars of Hegius in particular, as Busch, Murmellius, Cesa- 





* Corpus Reformatorum, x. 1010, 
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rius, &c., strenuously opposed the received grammatical text-books, 
particularly the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa Dei, and how they 
were more than once persecuted for that reason by the adhereuts of 
the ancient scholasticism, especially the Cologners. The “ Zpistles of 
Obscure Men” was a prominent satire upon the vulgar lives, and the 
correspondingly barbarous style of these scholastics. 

Melancthon’s Latin Grammar was the result of the study of the 
classics, and both promoted that study and drove out the previous 
grammatical text-books. 

Lectures upon the Latin and Greek classics were not given at all in 
the earlier universities, while they filled a very important place at 
Wittenberg. By the study of the Latin classics, the new Latin gram- 
mar, and a rhetoric based on that of antiquity, was gradually substi- 
tuted for the barbarous medizwval Latin. Melancthon’s historical lec- 
tures, also, took the place of Carion’s Chronicon, as a new work. 

The University of Wittenberg—mainly through Melancthon’s in- 
fluence during the 16th century—became a model for other Protestant 
universities. This will appear at once upon comparing, for instance, 
the lectures of the theological and philosophical faculties of Kénigs- 
berg and Greifswald with those of Wittenberg; they will be found en- 
tirely similar in substance to the latter.* 

While it thus appears that the University of Wittenberg was far in 
advance of the earlier ones in respect to learning and instruction, the 
question also arises, What was it as to morals and discipline as com- 
pared with them? 

To judge from its statutes of 1546, it was in no better condition than 
Vienna, Tiibingen, Ingolstadt, &c., had been before. These denounce 
the folly of such youths as imagine the university to be a place of un- 
bridled license, and who by their bad example ruin many others; who 
destroy quiet and studious industry, disobey the rector, do not attend 
church, wander about by day and night, stir up disturbances, break 
into houses, rob gardens, commit thefts, and wantonly insult and in- 
jure others. They enact that none shall challenge another to fight; 
harlots are threatened with severe punishment; decent clothing is 
enjoined ; immodest dancing} forbidden at festivals, and lampooners 
and liars are declared to be infamous.{ 





* Koch, 1. 604, 868, 372,sqq. Music is among the subjects of lectures at Greifswald. Ib., 379. 
Luther may be security that although there were no lectures on music at Wittenberg, music it- 
self did not fail there. In part i. of this history, p. 178, an extract from his Table Talk is given, 
beginning thus: “On the 17th Dec., 1538, when Dr. M. Luther entertained some musicians, and 
they sang some beautiful motets and set pieces,” &c. 

+ “ We shall punish those who are immodest in dancing, and who carry young women round in 
a circle (waltzing ?), in violation of the ordinary forms of decent dancing.”"—Corpus Reform., x. 
997. ¢ Ib. x. 995, &o. 
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Various discourses, drawn up by Melancthon, to be delivered by 
the rector before and after the annual reading of the statutes, prove 
the sad state of things which the statutes indicate clearly enough. 
Thus, one of these addresses, delivered in 1537,* says: “ When I con- 
sider how at this time discipline is broken down and disorder prevails, 
deep grief seizes me. I see in spirit the severe punishment which 
shall overtake the obdurate. Never were youth so hostile to the laws; 
they are resolved to live according to their own desires ouly, and not 
to regard the wishes of others. They are-deaf to the word of God and 
to the law. How few strive after profound and thorough learning! A 
few learn here and there something which will afterward be useful to 
them, and the rest learn nothing whatever.” 

“Let it not be imagined,” says another of these addresses, “that 
universities are intended to assemble young men of leisure to amuse 
themselves and gamble. No; they are meant to foster divine knowl- 
edge and other good learning; they are meant to enlighten men 
around them by wisdom and virtue.”+ 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that, despite the vices thus cen- 
sured, to which part of the students at Wittenberg were addicted, yet 
at this same time there proceeded from the school of Luther and Me- 
lancthon most influential and excellent men; men like Trotzendorf, 
Camerarius, Neander, Matthesius, and many others.f 

It may perhaps be asked, How was it that such extraordinary 
teachers as Luther and Melancthon did not exert greater moral in- 
fluence on these vicious students? The great number of them was one 
hindrance; and the more, as they gathered to Wittenberg from all 
the countries of Europe, and by reason of their differences in national 
character, were harder to manage than if all natives. It should also 
be remembered what requirements were made upon Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and the other teachers for the great work of the Reformation in 
church and school; how much they printed, what an extensive cor- 
respondence they kept up. Thus it happened that, notwithstanding 
their wonderful activity, very little time remained to them for personal 
intercourse with the students ; and that only with such as sought them 
of their own accord ;§ not with those who kept at a distance from 
them, living a low life, and desiring to be undisturbed in it. Lastly, 
the history of the Reformation shows that the students in various ways 
misinterpreted for evil the newly rising intellectual freedom, and, not 





* Corp. Reform., x. 984. + Ib. x. 939. 

¢ Compare the previous remarks as to the existence at the same time of good and evil at the 
universities, 

§ For Melancthon’s kindness to such, see this work, part i. 189. 
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having any religious adaptation to it, foolishly and wildly broke over 
all Lounds. To understand this state of things, it is only necessary to 
recall the excesses which forced Luther to leave the Wartburg and re- 
turn to Wittenberg to restore order there. 

V.—Hisrory oF THE MANNERS OF THE UNIVERSITIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

We have described the dark side of the discipline at Wittenberg in 
the 18th century. At the other universities, Protestant and Catholic, 
the students were in a similar condition of disorder: Thus at Tibin- 
ger, Kénigsberg, Greifswald, Ingolstadt, the statutes prohibited drink- 
ing, gaming, lechery, fighting, street tumults, &c.; the same excesses 
which are threatened with punishment by the statutes at Wittenberg.* 

It would seem that such insubordination could not be exceeded. It 
was, however, during the 17th century; a period when wickedness 
was more wanton, influential, and universal than before. 

But in order the better to describe the peculiarities of this terrible 
demoralization, something must first be said of the deposition. 


A.—DEPOSITION, 


Called, also, Beanta, “ Beani” were those who are now called by the 
universally received term, which needs no definition, of “ Foxes.” The 
word is derived from the French bec jaune, yellow-bill.t The Beania 
or Deposition was a strange ceremony by which the Beani were re- 
ceived to be students. 

In a dissertation of the Swede Fryksell, there is a description of a 
Deposition which the author attended in 1716, at Upsala; and which, 
from the illustrations accompanying it, seems to have been precisely 
like the German ones.f 


‘The principal of the ceremony, called Herr Depositor,’’ says this author, 
** caused the youths who desired to be received into the class of students to 
dress in clothes of various patterns and colors. Their faces were blacked, and 
long ears and horns wefe fastened to their hats, whose brims were fastened 
down smooth ; in each corner of their mouths was inserted a long boar’s tusk, 
which they must hold fast, like two little tobacco- pipes, during the subsequent 
beating ; and on their shoulders were placed long black mantles. ‘Thus hid- 
eously and ridiculously clothed, like those whom the Inquisition has condemned 
to the flames, the Depositor dismisses them from the Deposition-chamber 
and drives them before him with a stick like a herd of oxen or asses, to a hall 
where the spectators are awaiting them. Here he arranges them in acircle, in 
the middle of which he stands, makes faces at them and silent reverences, ridi- 
cules them for their absurd appearance, and then delivers a discourse to them, 
proceeding from burlesque to earnest. He speaks of the vices and follies of 
youth, and shows how necessary it is for them to be improved, disciplined, and 





* Bee Kliipfel, 21; Koch, i. 387-893, 592-595. 
+ Beanus was defined, acrostically, Beanus est Animal Nesciens Vitam Studiosorum, In, 
stead of Beani, Bacchanten is often found ; and instead of Fuchs (Fox), Meyfart says Feusx, 


} Dissertation on the Origin of the Initiation of New-Comers into Universities, 1155. 
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polished by study. Then he asks them various questions, which they must 
answer. But as the swine’s tusks which they hold in their mouths hinder 
them from speaking distinctly, they make a noise more like swine’s grunting ; 
whereupon the Depositor calls them swine, gives them a light beating with a 
stick over the shoulders, and a reproof. These teeth, he says, signify ex- 
cesses ; for young people’s understandings are obscured by excess in eating and 
drinking. Then he produces out of a bag a sort of wooden tongs,® with 
which he takes them about the neck, and shakes them about until the tusks 
fall down on the ground. If they are docile and industrious, he says, they 
will get rid of their tendencies to intemperance and gluttony, as of these 
swine’s tusks. Then he pulls off their long ears, by which he gives them to 
understand that. they must study diligently, unless they wish to remain like 
asses. Then he rembves their horns, which signify brutal rudeness, and draws 
out of his bag a plane. Each Bean must now lie down, first on his stomach, 
then on his back, and then on each side, while the Depositor planes him his 
whole length in each position, saying, ‘ Literature and liberal arts will in like 
manner polish your mind.’ After some other laughable ceremonies, the De- 
positor fills a great vessel with water, which he pours upon the head of the 
novice, and afterward wipes him with a coarse towel. The buffoonery being 
ended by this washing, he admonishes the planed, scrubbed, and washed as- 
semblage that they must commence a new life, strive against wicked impulses, 
and lay aside evil habits, which will envelope their minds just as their differ- 
ent garments envelope their bodies.’’ 


This account was illustrated with cuts, and it and they appeared in 
a little book published in 1680.f The frontispiece represents all the 
instruments of deposition,t and the remaining cuts the use of them, 
and under each is a brief explanatory rhyme. In the first the Beanus 
is having his hair cut off, in the second his ear cleaned with an enor- 
mous ear-pick, and underneath two lines, importing— 

“Let your ears be closed to protect you against fools ; 
I cleanse you for learning, not for vile buffoonery.” 

Further on, his Bacchant’s teeth are shaken out, his hand filed, a beard 
painted on him; he is hewed with an axe, planed, bored; the horns are 
taken off him,§ and he is measured with a measure. 

Besides the explanations already given of the meaning of these 
ceremonies, there are many others substantially similar. Thus, one 
writer] says : 





* “With legs which stretch out and draw back in zig-zag"—an instrument very vividly 
represented in the accompanying cuts. 

+ “ Ritus Depositionis. Argentorati, apud Albertum Dothopf. 1680.” 

¢ These are named in the following hexameters: 

“ Serra, dolabra, bidens, dens, clava, novacula, pecten 
Cum terebra tornus, cum lima malleus, incus, 
Rastraque cum rostris, cum furca et forcipe forpex.” 

§ H. Conring (De Antiquitatibus Academicis, Dissert. iv. p. 122) says, “ The initiation of new 
students, which we call the Deposition of the horns.” Does this give rise to the phrase, “He 
must get rid of his horns first?” Another derivation of “ Deposition” is, from the putting off 
their Beanus-ship upon a goat; or their rustic manners, with it. See Monum. Univ. Prag., i. 
2,558. The phrase reminds us of Leviticus, xvi. 20-22. 

1“ Short Account of the Academical Deposition, for New Gentlemen Students and Others, 
by F. B. Pfenning, Imperial Notary Public and Depositor in the University of Jena.” Unfor- 
tunately without date. 
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“The hat and horns represent a wanton, wild, and insubordinate nature, 
like that of an obstinate ox ; the Bacchant’s teeth represent a man who is like 
a wild boar, and when the Depositor takes them away from the new student, 
there should also be taken away all such wild, snappish, and devouring quali- 
ties. The great axe and plane allude to coarse, unpolished, and boorish man- 
ners. And as eruditus means nothing else than an image hewn and shaped out 
of a rough block, thus should a student be erudite from such coarse, unpolished 
manners ; that is, hewn and planed, so that after the Deposition he may be a 
polite and well-mannered student. The comb, shears, knife, and soap, refer to 
purity of body and soul; and the auger means, ‘that by pains and industry, 
men in like manner pierce into, investigate, and discover the secrets of nature.’ ’’ 


The above account of the Deposition at Upsala omits a concluding 
act of the ceremony which was practiced both there and in Germany.* 
After the Beani had gone through all their symbolical annoyances, 
they were brought to the dean of the philosophical faculty, who ex- 
amines them about their school-knowledge, and admonishes them how 
to use it in studying and in life. Then he consecrates them, putting 
salt in their mouths, and pouring wine on their heads. . The salt was a 
symbol of wisdom, and reminded them of the words, “ Let your con- 
versation always be salted with salt;” the wine signified purification 
from the dirt of the Beania, and admonishes the student thenceforward 
to lay aside all uncleanliness, and to live a pure life. 

Most writers on Deposition state that in ancient times, at Athens, 
Constantinople, and Berytus, the novices were subjected to the same 
annoyance.t 

That the ceremony of Deposition, at the German universities, was 
not merely a piece of buffoonery invented by the students, but was 
reckoned an officially authorized ceremony, appears, for example, from 
the following statute of the University of Erfurt: “No one shall be 
enrolled as a student who shall not previously have undergone, here or 
elsewhere, the rite of Deposition, anciently established.{ In like man- 
ner, by the ancient statutes at Prague, no one could be admitted to 
the baccalaureate examination who had not undergone Deposition. 
The ceremony was permitted to be performed, however, immediately 
before the examination or during it, in the presence of the master.§ 

The Greifswalde statutes of 1545 say,|| “The Deposition is to be 





* Fryksell (p. 17) says, “ We learn from Freinsheimius that salt and wine’ were commonly 
brought in here (at Upsala) as at other universities ;” and he cites an address of Freinsheim ata 
Deposition at Upsala in 1645. 

t So Conring, who gives an extract from Gregory Nazianzen, in which the latter mentions 
the usual annoyances of novices at Athens; which carries the custom back into the fourth cen- 
tury. In the sixth, the Emperor Justinian forbade the tormenting of novices coming to Constan- 
tinople and Berytus. The statutes of the University of Vienna of 1384 say: “ Also, let none pre- 
sume to vex the new-comers, who are called Beani, with exactions not due, or to molest them 
with other injuries or contumely.” 

$ Motschmann, i. 797; and he says (1st continuation, p. 465), “ The chief beadle conducted the 
Deposition in the faculty-room,” 

§ Monum. Univ. Prag., 1. 1, 125. { Koch, 1 867, 
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kept up. Such Beani as feel themselves free from school discipline, 
are inclined to idleness, and think themselves exceedingly learned, are 
to be somewhat sharply admonished during the Deposition how trifling 
their learning is, and how much they have yet to learn.” 

Opinions of the Deposition were very different. Melancthon said, 
“This vexation may remind you that you must meet in life many 
troubles and difficulties, which are to be borne with patience, lest im- 
patience bring you into worse condition.” 

Luther's views were similar. Matthesius relates that at one Deposi- 
tion, Luther himself “absolved” the novices. Among many other 
beautiful remarks, he said, “This was only a child’s Deposition; when 
they grew up and served the people in church, school, or state, they 
would then really ‘depose’ their parishioners, pupils, and citizens. 
And this annoyance accustoms the children from their youth to endu- 
rance; and he who cannot endure and listen to any thing, will not do 
for a preacher or governor.”* 

“ When Martin,” it is related elsewhere (Luther’s Zable Talk, Walch, 
xxii. 2232 and 2233), “was at a Deposition, he ‘ absolved’ three boys, 
saying, ‘These ceremonies will also be of this service, that they will 
make you humble, not pompous and presumptuous, nor accustomed to 
wickedness, For such vices are frightful monstrous beasts, which have 
horns, and are not good for students, but do them harm. Therefore 
be humble, and learn to suffer and have patience, for you will be pass- 
ing through a Deposition all your lives, When any thing be- 
falls you, do not be mean-spirited, cowardly, and impatient . .. . 
but be bold, and endure such a cross with patience, without murmur- 
ing: remember that at Wittenberg you were consecrated to endurance ; 
and you can say, when such a thing happens, Well, I began to be 
“deposed” at Wittenberg, and it will last me all my life. Also, this 
Deposition of ours is only a figure and picture of human life, in all 
manner of ill-fortune, trouble, and discipline. Pour wine on their 
heads, and absolve them from being Beant and Bachants,’” 

Later writers, again, spoke with contempt of the Deposition, and 
called it a stupid buffooneryt and a barbarous custom.{ 

These opponents lived during the 17th century, in the time of the 
terrible custom of Pennalism; and in the shameful abuse of the Pen- 
nals they saw only an extension of the Deposition. The Deposition, 
says Weisius, is finished in an hour, while the vexations of the Pennals 





* Matthesius’ 12th Sermon on Luther. 

+ Conring—“ The folly of petulant students.” Conring died in 1631. 

¢ * Put away this barbarism from Germany,” says Limnaus, who was Inspector of studies at 
Ansbach. He died in 1665. 
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last a year.* In Jena, Valentin Hoffmann came out in defense of the 
Deposition,} saying that “the barbarous and barbarously named custom 
of Pennalization, though it looked much like the Deposition, was 
nevertheless as wide as the heavens apart from it, since the Deposition 
was not private but public, and conducted by some one appointed by 
the authorities.” 

Although we may well believe the respectable and officially ap- 
pointed depositor Hoffmann, still there are many reasons for believing 
that the Deposition was what gave its origin to Pennalism, as it cer- 
tainly was what the latter falsely claimed to resemble. Luchten, in 
his “ Oration against Pennalism,” says that “the Schorists do not 
pass over those who have been ‘absolved’ by Deposition. From Be- 
anism, they tell them, you are free; but you are now Pennals; you 
must remain in that equally shameful condition, and cannot escape 
from it in less than a year.”{ The same appears from the above cited 
description of the Deposition in Upsala. After the ceremony of De- 
position, it is said, the Depositor declares that the Beani are thence- 
forth free students, but that they must still for six months wear the 
same black mantle used at the Deposition, and must every day offer 
themselves to do service to their older fellow-students of the same na- 
tion, both in their rooms and at taverns, and must do all things which 
they are commanded, and endure all reproaches and abuse. “ And 
this,” adds the French relater, “is what they call les Pénales.”§ 

This unfortunate similarity between the Deposition and Pennalism, 
would, of course, at a time when all means were resorted to to put 
down the latter, destroy the former also. Thus, the Deposition was 
discontinued at Téibingen in 1717, although new students continued to 
be examined on their school studies by the dean of the philosophical 
faculty.| 

The statutes of the University of Halle, of 1694, also put an end to 
the Deposition. “At the same time,” they say, “we retain the pur- 
pose for which a judicious antiquity established that ceremony ; name- 
ly, that the students may be examined by the dean of the philosophical 
faculty, may be admonished of the piety, modesty, and manners which 








*“ 0. D. B. V. ritum depositionis demica.” Preses Sonftius, respondens Weisius: 
1697, Wittenberg. 

t Praise of the Deposition of Beani ; pronounced in 1657 by Valentine Hoffman, Depositor 
at this University. 2ded. Jena, 1688. 

t Luchtenius. In Chrysander, p. 42. 

§ Fryksell, p. 17. “Ce qué s'appeloit les Pénales.” The relater seems to derive it from the 
French pénal (pamalis). 

1 Arnoldt, i. 234: and he gives, at p. 414, an extract from M. Sabmen's “ Dissertation on the 
Ceremony of Deposition,” 
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befit an ingenuous youth; that advice for the prosperous beginning of 
their studies may be supplied them ; and that, evidence of this being 
given, they may be admitted to the study of letters, if their age per- 
mits, by the use of wine and salt, and dismissed.”* 

In Jena, the Deposition was restricted to this: that the instruments 
of martyrdom were only exhibited to the new-comers, their use ex- 
plained, an appropriate admonition given, and then, as before, they 
were taken to the dean of the philosophical faculty, who examined 
them, and instructed them how they ought to live and to study.t In 
Wittenberg, the practice was discontinued in 1733; and sixteen gros- 
chen, which the Depositor had received from a Beanus, were handed 
over to the philosophical faculty.} 


B.—PENNALISM. 


The Deposition, in spite of all the tragi-comic annoyances to which 
the new-comers had to subject themselves, was still, as we have seen, 
intended in earnest ; was even recognized, and indeed commanded, in 
the academical statutes, and performed in the presence and with the 
help of the dean of the philosophical faculty. 

Unprincipled older students perverted the practice, however, in a 
dishonest manner, into the devilish caricature of Pennalism. This has 
been described to us by many cotemporaries, even in many official 
papers, in royal rescripts, and in a decree of the Diet of Ratisbon ; all 
of which agree so perfectly that we cannot, unfortunately, doubt at all 
of the actual existence of this imp of the devil. 

We have already seen that the university statutes and annals show 
that at all times dangerous vices and disorders were arising in all the 
universities. 

In a discourse by Prof. Wolfgang Heyder, of Jena,§ in 1607, the 
whole repulsive life of a rude, disorderly student is described in the 
strongest language; but Pennalism is not alluded to in it. But only’ 
a few years later, about 1610 and 1611, it first appeared,| and for fifty 
years, until 1661, it had possession of the universities. The flourishing 
season of its tyranny fell in a most terrible period for our country, in 
that of the Thirty Years’ War ; in those years when it seemed as if evil 
had completely gained dominion over good. 





* Koch, i. 478. + Pfenning; at the end. 


$¢ Grohmann, iii. 47. § See Appendix VIIL 

| In the ordinance of the University of Jona, relating to the entire disuse of Pennalism, dated 
in 1661, it is said that fifty years and more ago it had come thither, and that a prohibition of it 
had appeared as early as 1610. (Schéttgen, 81.) Luchtenins, at Helmstadt, delivered an address 
in 1611, at the conclusion of his vice-rectorate, in which he says, “A contagious plague has even 
now (pridem) attacked our university, coming I know not wheuce”—namcly, Pennalism., 
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What now was the distinction between Pennalism and the other 
previous vices of student-life; and how did it come to pass that even 
governments allied themselves together and sought all possible means 
of exterminating it ? 

The reason was, that this case was not one of excess by a single per- 
son, as had previously happened, but was a real conspiracy, an organi- 
zation of bad men, by means of which older and abandoned students 
exercised the harshest tyranny over the younger, and made all disci- 
pline impossible. Nor was this organization confined to one isolated 
German university. The ringleaders in all of them had entered into a 
league for the maintenance of their villainous scheme, for the prevention 
of all discipline, and the frustration of all the regulations of academical 
authorities. 

If it is asked how this hellish league could establish itself in so few 
years, it may be said that the existing ceremony of Deposition was art 
assistance to it. And when one generation of elder students had, 
under the cloak of inflicting only the usual annoyances, established 
complete authority over the new-comers, and kept them for a year in 
the harshest manner, under the indecent and abominable Pennal ser- 
vice, it was endured in the hope, after the Pennal year was ended, of 
taking a place among those who should in turn tyrannize over new- 
comers. Thus the government of these tyrants propagated itself from 
one generation to the next. 

The older, or tyrannizing students, were called Schorists, “ because 
they cut off (abgeschoren) the hair of the younger students, and also 
gave them a good dressing down, or, as their vulgar dialect had it, 
sheared (geschoren) them.” They were also called Absoluti, as being 
freed from the Pennal obligations.* 

The name (Pennals) of the subject-students has been variously de- 
rived. It might, very evidently, have been derived from the wearing 
of such a bunch of feathers as is even now used in schools under the 
name of Pennal ;¢ those students were intended to be ridiculed by it 
who industriously made notes of the lectures.f 

The mode in which the Schorists apprehended the new-comers is 
given by Schréder. “When young people,” he says, “come to the 
university, they have scarcely set one foot inside a door, or house, or 
city, before one of these national brothers waits upon them to inquire, 
‘Will you come to the magnificus, and promise to obey him in all 
proper things?’ ‘ What magnificus?’ they ask. ‘You have no friend 
near him,’ it is answered, ‘and his opinion of you will be small. We 





* Schittgen, 16. t Ib. 18. ¢ For other nicknames of the Pennals, see Appendix IX, 
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will advise you how to arrange matters so that you shall thank us all 
your lives. Follow our advice with cheerfulness, or you will have to 
follow it in sorrow ; join yourself to the nation ; a year soon goes by 5 
lest they treat you so that you will have cause to curse them all your life.’ 

“ To accomplish their designs they used both deceit and force. As for 
the former, they pretended that their organization and meetings estab- 
lished love and friendship,—as the Epicureans were accustomed to do, 
probably ; that is, by great glasses, beakers, and cans. There they 
bound themselves to each other, with cursing and swearing, to live and 
die like brothers for the welfare of each other, But scarcely would 
an hour or half an hour go by, when from one word, or one cup which 
one had got more or less than another, arose a great quarrel ; and those 
who a little before had been willing to praise each other to the heavens, 
both by word and writing, were abusing each other and pulling each 


other by the hair.”* 
We have many descriptions of the vile and abandoned student-life of 


the period of Pennalism; the following very lively one is from the 
pseudonymous Philander von Sittewald : + 


** Meanwhile I saw a great chamber ; a common lodging-room, or museum, 
or study, or beer-shop, or wine-shop, or ball-room, or hkarlot’s establishment, 
&c., &c. In truth I cannot really say what it was, for I saw in it all these 
things. It was swarming full of students. The most eminent of them sat at 
a table, and drank to each other until their eyes turned in their heads like 
those of a stuck calf. One drank to another from a dish—out of a shoe; one 
ate glass, another dirt; a third drank from a dish in which were all sorts of 
food, enough to make one sick to see it. One gave another his hand: they 
asked each other’s names, and promised to be friends and brothers forever ; 
with the addition of this clause, ‘I will do what is pleasant to you, and avoid 
what is unpleasant to you;’ and so each would tie a string off his leather 
breeches to the many-colored doublet of the other. But those with whom 
another refused to drink acted like a madman or a devil ; sprang up as high as 
they could for anger, tore out their hair in their eagerness to avenge such an 
insult, threw glasses in each others’ faces, out with their swords and at each 
other’s heads, until here and there one fell down and lay there ; and such quar- 
rels I saw happen, even between the best friends and blood relatives, with dev- 
ilish rage and anger. There were also others who were obliged to serve as 
waiters and pour out drink, and to receive knocks on the head and pulls of the 
hair, and other similar attentions, which the others bestowed on them as if on 
so many horses or asses ; sometimes drinking to them a dishful of wine, and 
singing the Bacchus song, or repeating the Bacchus Mass—‘ O vitrum gloriosum !’ 
Resp. ‘Mihi gratissimum !’—which waiters were termed by the rest, Bacchants, 
Pennals, house-cocks, mother-calves, sucklings, quasimodogeniti ; and they 
sang a long song about them, beginning— 

‘Proudly all the Pennals hither are gathered, 
Who are lately newly feathered, 


And who at home have long been tethered, 
Nursing their mothers,’ 


And which ends— 


* Thus are all of the Pennals treated, 
Although they all are very conceited.’ 





* Schréder’s Trumpet of Peace, 33; in Schéttgen, p. 40; and compare Meyfart’s description, 
Appendix X. 
+ Sixth Tule, Parti. Given by Schittgen, p. 35. 
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“ At the conclusion of these ceremonies and songs they cut off their hair, as 
they do that of 4 professing nun. From this, these students are called 
risten, also Agirer, Pennalisirer ; but among themselves they call each other gay, 
free, honest, brave, or stout-hearted students. 

** Others I saw wandering about with their eyes nearly shut, as if they were 
in the dark, each with a drawn sword in his hand, which they would strike on 
the stones till the sparks flew; then would cry out into the air so that it 
would give one a pain in the ears; would assault the windows with stones, 
clubs, and sticks, and cry out, Here, Pennal! here, Feix! here, Bech! here, 
caterpillar! here, Mount-of-Olives-man! with such a tearing and striking, 
driving and running about, cutting and thrusting, as made my hair stand on 
end. Others drank to each other off seats and benches, or off the table or the 
floor, under their arms, under their legs, on their knees, with the cup under 
them, over them, behind them, or before them. Others lay on the floor and 
let it be poured into them as if into a funnel. 

‘Soon the drinking-cups and pitchers began to fly at the doors and the 
stove, and through the windows so outrageously, that it provoked me; and 
others lay there, spewing and vomiting like dogs.”’ 

A second description of this abominable student-life is given by 
Schéttgen, from a work published at Giessen,* which states that “the 
Schorists, at the Pennal feasts, when they have eaten and drank to 
their satisfaction, are accustomed to carry off movables, books, manu- 
scripts, clothes, and whatever else they happen to find; and, moreover, 
to be guilty of all manner of insolences, such as breaking down and 
destroying stoves, doors, windows, tables, and chests. 

“And, further, the younger students have been made to copy all sorts 
of writings, to wait, to go of errands, even ten and twenty miles and 
more. If one of these maleferiata and Pennal-flayers happens to choose 
to have something copied, the junior must be at hand to serve as his 
scribe; has he guests and friends with him, the young man must be 
there to wait; is there any thing else to be done or to be obtained, or 
to be brought from any of the neighboring villages, the young fellow 
must go at his order, and be his servant, messenger, and porter. Does 
he choose to walk, the junior must attend as his body-guard; is he 
stupidly drunk, the novice must not flinch nor budge from him, but 
must remain close at hand as if he were his master, must serve him and 
help him along the street. Is he sick, the juniors must wait on him 
by turns, so that he need never be alone; does he wish for music, if 
the junior is skilled in it he must be his musician, all night long if he 
desires it. Is any thing else whatever required, the new-comer is set 
about it, and he must be forthcoming, even if he were sick in bed 
from his discipline, and at midnight, Does the older student get into 
a quarrel or a fight, the junior must carry his sword to him, and be 
ready for assiduous service in the matter. Would he gratify his vile 
desires with blows, the junior must suffer the blows and boxes on the 





* Schéttgen, p. 46; from “Pennaliemi Abrogatio et Profligatio ex Academia Hasso Lie- 
sena.” Giessen, 1660, folio, 
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ear which come from his cursed and devilish passion; must patiently 
endure the most shameful personal abuse, and must let the other work 
his entire will upon him as if he were nothing but a dog. In short, 
he treats him like a slave, after his own hateful will, almost more 
harshly than the harshest tyrants or most shameless men could do; 
and what is still more, although these tormentors inflict the most un- 
endurable tortures upon these young people, they must preserve per- 
petual silence about it, and must not dare to open their lips or com- 
plain to any one, even to the academical authorities; or otherwise 
they will never be ‘ absolved’ and admitted to become students ; which 
threat terrifies them so much, that they would suffer the most severe 
and vilest shame and torment ten times over rather than to inform 
any one about it.” 

We find a third description in a rescript of Duke Albrecht of 
Saxony to the University of Jena, in 1624.* He says: “Customs be- 
fore unheard of—inexcusable, unreasonable, and wholly barbarian— 
have come into existence. When any person, either of high or low 
rank, goes to any of our universities for the sake of pursuing his 
studies, he is called by the insulting names of Pennal, fox, tape-worm, 
and the like, and treated as such; and insulted, abused, derided, and 
hooted at, until, against his will, and to the great injury and damage 
of himself and his parents, he has prepared, given, and paid for a 
stately and expensive entertainment. And at this there happen, 
without any fear of God or man, innumerable disorders and excesses, 
blasphemies, breaking up of stoves, doors, and windows, throwing 
about of books and drinking-vessels, looseness of words and actions, 
and in eating and drinking, dangerous wounds, and other ill deeds ; 
shames, scandals, and all manner of vicious and godless actions, even 
sometimes extending to murder or fatal injuries. And these doings 
are frequently not confined to one such feast, but are continued for- 
days together at meals, at lectures, publicly and privately, even in the 
public streets, by all manner of misdemeanors in sitting, standing, or 
going, such as outrageous howls, breaking into houses and windows, 
and the like; so that by such immoral, wild, and vicious courses not 
only do our universities perceptibly lose in good reputation, but many 
parents in distant places either determine not to send their children at 
all to this university—founded with such great expense by our honored 
ancestors, now resting in peace with God, and thus far maintained by 
ourselves—or to take them away again; so that if this most harmful 
state of affairs is not ended and removed out of the way at the begin- 





* Dated Dec. 9; given by Meyfart, p. 205. 
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ning, it may well happen that very soon no students whatever will be 
left in the place, and that this institution, which even in these careful 
and perilous times is so useful in advancing the glory of God, spread- 
ing abroad his name, which alone makes blessed, the promotion of all 
good and liberal arts, and the maintenance of spiritual and temporal 
government, which depends on them, may go entirely to ruin.”* 

Much influence was exerted by a work upon Pennalism, entitled, 
“Christian Recollections of the Orders and Honorable Customs intro- 
duced in meny of the Evangelical Universities in Germany, and of the 
barbarous ones now for some years crept in during these miserable 
times, by Johannes Matthzus Meyfart, Doctor in the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Professor in the Ancient University of Erfurt: Schleissin- 
gen, 1636.” The author will be remembered by many readers by his 
hymn, “Jerusalem, thou lofty builded city,” and by his two works 
“On the Heavenly Jerusalem,” and “On the Four Last Concerns of 
Men.” It may be imagined what the feelings of one who found such 
pleasure in the great themes of eternity would be in respect to the 
immoral and vicious courses of the students of his university.¢ . In se- 
vere anger against it, he describes it in the coarsest terms, only caring 
to make his account true and comprehensive. His anger sometimes 
carries him beyond moderation, and even to injustice to the Lutheran 
Church ; but the substantial truth of his description of Pennalism is 
shown by its agreement with those of his contemporaries.{ 

Although in earlier times part of the students lived immorally, still 
new-comers could easily avoid them, and follow their own course. 
But during the ascendency of Pennalism this was substantially impos- 
sible, as appears by a letter of the well known Schuppius to his son, 
who was about entering the university. He says to him: “ You may 
imagine that at the universities they sup clear wisdom up by spoon- 
fuls, and that no folly is to be seen in any corner, but when you come 
there, you must be a fool for the first year. You know that I have 
spared no pains or money upon you, and that you have not grown up 
behind your father’s stove, but that I have carried you about from one 
place to another, and that already a great lord has looked npon you 
with pleasure and given you a place at his table. But you must for- 
get this. For it is a part of wisdom to be foolish with the age, and 
to give in to its manners so far as conscience will allow. Let yourself 
be plagued and abused for this year, not only in good German but in 
slang. When an old Wetterauer or Vogelsberg Milk Cudgel steps up 





* Luchtenius says of Pennalism, even in 1611: “ It cannot be said how it produces all manner 
of corrupt ways, destroys all discipline, and evidently cools down a love of learning.” 
t Meyfart was born at Jena in 1590, and died at Erfurt in 1642. 3 Appendix X. 
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and pulls your nose, let it not appear singular to you; endure it, and 
harden yourself to it. ‘Olim meminisse juvabit.’ I warn you faith- 
fully against becoming yourself one of the gang of Schorists after the 
Pennal year is over.”"* Whether the son followed this advice after 
enduring the frightful Pennal life for a whole year, is very doubtful. 

“ The end of the Pennal year,” says Schéttgen, “ was the absolution ; 
in which a member of the whole Landsmannschaft ‘absolved’ them, 
after the conclusion of the year, and declared them real students. For 
this purpose the poor Pennal was obliged first to go round to all the 
members of the Landsmannschaft, and request them to permit him to 
be released from his slavery. If he found grace in their eyes, he had 
now to furnish an absolution feast. After this he was a student, and 
there forthwith entered into him seven evil spirits, who made him 
torment the Pennals just as he had himself been tormented.” 

The various governments now undertook to put an end to these 
evils, but after a time they found that successful efforts were impossible 
singly. For if an ill-conducted Schorist were sent away from Leipzig, 
he would go to Jena, and be received with open arms by his com- 
panions there. For this reason several universities, as Wittenberg, 
Kénigsberg, Marburg and others, associated together and made stat- 
utes in common against the practice.t Still they accomplished no 
more than other single universities with their innumerable prohibitions 
and severe punishments. : 

In 1654, the German princes took occasion, at the Diet of Ratisbon, 
to procure the following ordinance :{ “ Whereas we have taken into 
careful consideration the severe and bitter afflictions, especially the 
bloody and wearisome war, with which Almighty God, in his justice, 
is disciplining our beloved fatherland and the German nation, together 
with other neighboring kingdoms and countries, and have still more 
ripely considered the causes whereby these evils have come upon a 
country and people so remarkably prosperous, we have found not to be 
the least, among other fearful vices which have come into vogue not- 
withstanding both the first and second tables of the Ten Command- 
ments of God, that most harmful and disorderly custom which has 
crept into the universities of Germany, called Pennalism; by which 
certain young persons, reckless, wicked, evil-trained, and neglecting all 
Christian discipline, waylay in the most scandalous manner those who 
come from other places to the universities from trivial-schools, peda- 





* Schuppius’ “Friend in Need,” 1. 252. 
+ These statutes are given in Arnoldt (i 438), and were confirmed by Elector George William. 
(Ibid. 444.) Schéttgen (p. 140) gives the same information from the orations of Schuppius. 


t Schéttgen, 149. 
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gogiums, or gymnasiums, to acquire various learning in the classical 
tongues, liberal arts, philosophy, or in the higher faculties, as well as 
those who are born and brought up in the places where such univer- . 
sities are,—who treat them barbarously, not only with insulting scoffing 
gestures and words, but with dishonorable and abominable abuses and 
blows, and often demand of them such service and waiting on as a rea- 
sonable master would hesitate to require from the least of his servants, 
—but also oblige these new students, at coming and going, and when- 
ever else they choose, to furnish them with feasts and entertainments ; 
so that the money which their parents, often with the utmost difficulty, 
in these times, when money is so scarce, have given them to maintain 
them through the year, must be squandered in one and another drink- 
ing-bout and feast; so that many good minds are driven desperate by 
such ‘ exagitations’ and ‘ concussions ;’ and the result is, that many well- 
begun courses of study are obstructed, and parents disappointed in the 
hopes they have conceived, as well as the church, the government, 
schools and the commonwealth, deprived in the most unjustifiable man- 
ner of useful instruments.”* 

But this ordinance in like manner failed of its effect; and successful 
steps in the business were only first taken from 1660 to 1662. Saxony 
was first; Pennalism being driven out from her universities of Witten- 
berg, Jena, and Leipzig, by the regulation that a student expelled from 
one of them for that reason, should not be admitted into either of the 
others. This example was followed by the universities of Helmstadt, 
Giessen, Altorf, Rostock, Frankfurt, and Kénigsberg. In 1664, Elector 
Friedrich Wilhelm powerfully confirmed the Kénigsberg anathema 
against Pennalism, by an edict, in which he expresses great indigna- 
tion against the mode in which students newly come to the university 
are “held in servitude for a year,” and demoralized through and 
through. And he adds: “This vicious and disorderly life so well 
pleases the Pennals, that they forget their freedom, and take so much 
pleasure in their servitude, hard as it is, that they not only do not 
shame to recognize this slavery by assuming disreputable costumes and 
other outward distinctions and disgraces, but even hold them a credit; 
and thus come to respect the usurped authority of their disorderly 
seniors more than the regular power of the established academical 
magistracy.”+ 

It was only after the extinction of Pennalism, which was finally de- 
stroyed about 1660, that well-meaning students could employ their 
time well at the universities. This appears by the following letter 





* This ordinance is followed by the prohibition of Pennalism issued by Duke Eberhard of 
Wiirtemberg, in 1655. (Klipfel, 184) + Arnoldt, i. 446. 
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from Dr. Haberkorn, at Giessen, to Dr. Weller, Apri: 6, 1661.* He 
-writes: “The condition of our university since we have utterly de- 
stroyed the Pennal system, is quiet and prosperous. The number of 
students does not decrease, but increases. The ridiculing and other 
features of the accursed Pennalism have entirely ceased, so that I 
hardly seem to be rector, although I yet hold that office. Many pa- 
rents thank God with uplifted hands, and wish our university much of 
the divine blessing. I remember to have earnestly urged your high- 
worthiness, at Frankfurt, to push your efforts to banish this hell-hound 
out of all the universities in the Roman Empire; but that in spite of 
all the pains that could be taken, it could not be done. Now, how- 
ever, I doubt not your high-worthiness will make use of your great in- 
fluence and good fortune, to banish this deviltry at least out of the 
Saxon universities. For our example shows clearly that the object is 
proved practicable, and that the devil will fail of his purpose, however 
much pains he takes to maintain his kingdom of Pennalism.” 

To return once more to the history of that vile custom. It has been 
observed that the old practice of the Deposition may have given rise 
to Pennalism, and that it was made a cloak for it; and also, that 
thoroughly organized societies of students made opposition to all dis- 
cipline, and this not only in single universities, but that there existed 
a league embracing several of them, which prevented the operation 
even of the severest regulations. 

These societies we have referred to as “nations;” but they had 
nothing in common with the “nations” of an earlier period. The lat- 
ter, as we have seen, were openly established and recognized corpora- 
tions, who elected procurators, took part in the government of the 
university, é&c.; whereas the “nations” of the 17th century corre- 
sponded to the “ Landsmannschaften.”+ This is clearly shown by a 
“ programme” issued by the University of Leipzig in 1654, at expelling 
a Schorist. “From this,” says Schittgen,f “ we see that the Schorists 
had their ‘nations, and in them seniores, fisci, and a fiscal officer; 
that they had a correspondence with other universities, and that when 
one university would endure one of their number no longer, they pro- 





* Schéttgen, 111. 

+ It has been stated that Duke Radolph organized four “ nations” at the University of Vienna, 
as having taken that of Paris fora model. Each of these included students from the most dif- 
ferent and distant countries :—e. g., the Saxon nation included Treves, Bremen, and Prussia. 
The Landsmannschaften, on the other hand, belonged to the countries after which they wero 
named. Thus, in the 17th century, at Tiibingen, the students from Hohenloke organized the 
New Wiirtemberg Landsemannechaft ; those of Ulm the Danubia; those of Old Wirtemberg 
the Wiirtembergia, and the Swiss the Helvetia. (Kliipfel, 293.) 

t Schéttgen, 108. The “nations” thus broken up at Leipzig, had no relation whatever to the 
four old “ nations” which existed from the foundation of the university until 1630. 
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vided for him elsewhere; that they held those dishonorable who re- 
vealed any matter to the authorities, and persecuted them everywhere.” 
From a similar document of November 13, 1659, we see in still greater 
detail, “that each ‘nation’ had its seniors, directors, fiscal department, 
and even its beadles, who held their offices by turns, some for a longer 
and some for 2 shorter time. New-comers had to submit to be ‘in- 
scribed’ in one of these. They were cited before the Schorists, and 
their cases adjudicated ; and every one who according to this tribunal 
was guilty of any thing, was fined in money or in an entertainment. 
Any one who told tales out of school, or went to the authorities to 
complain, was held dishonorable.” 

What a devilish sort of authority the “seniors” of these nations 
practiced, appears from an example given by Schéttgen.* In 1639 a 
student named Holdorff complained to the prorector at Rostock, that 
“as his Pennal year was out some days since, and he was required to 
proceed to Copenhagen to enter into an employment there, he had 
gone to Hépner, as senior of his nation, and had asked to be absolved. 
He answered, however, that it had been decided in the nation that he 
must stay six weeks over his year; and therefore he required him to 
stay. He went to him again and asked amicably that he might be 
absolved ; to which Hépner answered that he must remain, and should ; 
and that if he did not complete his year, and six weeks, six days, six 
hours, and six minutes besides, he would be sent for. He asked hima 
third time to absolve him; but Hépner answered no less positively 
that if he did not stay, and went, he would surely be sent for.” Hip- 
ner afterward cited Holdorff before him, and because for fright he did 
not appear, that senior and four others broke into his lodgings at night 
with drawn swords. 

As the tyranny of Pennalism was based on these nations, and oper- 
ated by means of them, Elector Friedrich Wilhelm, in the rescript 
already quoted, ordains with great justice, “that the most injurious 
system of Pennalism, as well as the national organizations, shall be 
wholly broken up and destroyed.”+ The truth of the further allega- 
tion in the same rescript, viz., that Pennals have become so corrupted 
by their disorderly life that they have forgotten their freedom, and 
take pride in their severe servitude, appears from the following fact. 
When the Elector of Saxony’s ordinance against Pennalism in Leipzig 
was published in 1661, “ more than two hundred Pennals got together, 





*P.94 Schéttgen took the account from a university protocol. 

+ Arnoldt, i. 448, The attempt made by the University of Kénigsberg, in 1670, to legalize four 
nations—Pomeranian, Silesian, Prussian, and Westphalian—and to exercise authority over them, 
failed. Arnoldt, i. 261. 
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and foolishly swore to adhere to the practice of Pennalism, and not 
permit it to perish. They, however, soon thought better of it.”* 

But were these associations destroyed, together with Pennalism, in 
the year 1662? By no means. We shall see that the Burschenschaft 
substantially put an end to Pennalism, although it may be said to have 
continued to exist in the Zandsmannschaften, but not in its earlier 


coarse and abominable phase. 
[To be continued] 
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Pius, bishop, servant of the servants of God, in perpetual remembrance :—Among 
the happinesses which in this unstable life are offered us by the gift of God, it is not 
to be counted among the least that by assiduous study the pearl of knowledge may 
be found ; which points out the way to live well and happily, and makes the learned 
far different from the unlearned, and like God. And besides that, it introduces 
such to the clear comprehension of the secrets of the universe; it assists the un- 
learned, and raises on high those born in the lowest places; and for these reasons 
the Apostolic See,—a provident manager in things both spiritual and temporal—a 
careful distributor of its honorable abundance—and the continual and faithful helper 
of every commendable work,—in order that men may be the more easily carried to 
the attainment of so lofty a point of earthly condition, and to refund again with 
increase to others what they have gained, since distribution diminishes the quan- 
tity of other things, but knowledge increases by being communicated in proportion 
as it is diffused among more persons—exhorts them to prepare places for it ; assists 
and cherishes it; and is itself accustomed, especially at the request of Catholic 
princes, willingly to make grants for its convenience and usefulness, vgs 

A petition lately exhibited to us on the part of our beloved son, the noble Louis, 
Count Palatine on the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, imports that he, having long and 
providently considered that by the labors of those who pursue learned studies the 
Divine Majesty is worthily worshiped; the truth of the orthodox faith illustrated ; ° 
virtues and good morals are acquired, and every species of human prosperity aug- 
mented, fervently desires, for the good of the common weal, that in his city of In- 
golstadt, in the Diocese of Eystett—which is very fit for the purpose, and in which 
the air is temperate, and an abundance of the necessaries of life is found, 31d which 
has no other university within a circuit of almost a hundred and fifty Italian miles 
around it, or thereabouts—there may be founded a university in all the lawful facul- 
ties (studiwm generale in qualibet licita Facultate), where the faith may be promoted, 
the simple instructed, equity in judgment preserved, reason cultivated, the minds 
of men enlightened, and their intellects illustrated. 

We, having attentively considered the premises, and also the eminent sincerity 
of the faithful devotion which the said duke has been proved to feel to us and to 
the Roman Church, experience a fervent desire that the said city may be embel- 
lished with the gifts of science, so that it may produce men eminent for mature 
judgment, crowned with ornaments of virtues, and erudite in the doctrines of the 
various faculties, and that there may be there a plentiful fountain of learning, from 


* Schittgen, 112, t Mederer, iv. 16, 
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whose abundance al] may drink who desire to be imbued with good literature ;— 
and favorably inclining to the supplications of the aforesaid duke on that part, for 
the glory of the divine name, and the propagation of the faith, by apostolical 
authority do determine aiid ordain that in the said city there shall henceforward be 
@ university, and that it shall there exist for all future time, in theology, canon and 
civil law, medicine, arts, and every other lawful faculty. And that readers (legentes) 
and students in it may for the future enjoy and use all privileges, liberties, exemp- 
tions, honors, and immunities whatsoever, and in the same manner as masters, 
doctors, and students in the University of Vienna do or can enjoy or use them. 
And that those who in process of time shall have merited the reward of superiority 
in the faculty which they study, and shall have sought a license to teach, that they 
may instruct others, or the honor of the master’s degree, or the doctorate, may be 
admitted to the same by the doctor or doctors, or master or masters of such faculty, 
after strict examination, with the usual formalities. And those who have been 
examined and approved in the said university of the said town, and have obtained 
a license to teach, or an honor, may thereafter have full and free liberty of reading 
and teaching, both in the said city and in other universities where they may desire 
to read or teach, without other examination or approbation, notwithstanding the 
statutes, customs, and privileges of the University of Vienna, or of other universi- 
ties, assured to them by oath, apostolical confirmation, or any other. confirmation 
whatever, precisely as if special and express mention had been made of them, and 
of the entire tenor of them, in these presents, and of all other contrary matters 
whatsoever. 

But we ordain that scholars in this university about being erected, taking an 
honor of any grade, shall be held obligated, and obliged, to take a proper oath of 
fidelity, before the Rector for the time being of the said university, according to 
the form given in these presents. And the form of the said oath is as follows: ‘1, 
a scholar of the University of Ingolstadt, in the diocese of Eystett, will, from this 
hour forward, be faithful and obedient to Saint Peter and to the holy Roman 
Church, and to my lord, the lord Pius the Second, papal pontiff, and to his succes- 
sors canonically succeeding. 1 will not enter into any plan, agreement, undertak- 
irg, or act, to cause them to lose life or limb, or into any machinations or conspira- 
cies for the derogation or prejudice of the person of any one of them, or of the 
authority, honor, or privileges of his Church, or of the Apostolic See, or of the 
Apostolic statutes, ordinances, reservations, dispositions, or mandates ; neither, as 
often as I shall know of the agitation of any such thing, will I fail to impede it to 
the best of my ability, or to do whatever I conveniently can to signify the matter 
to our said lord, or to some other person, through whom it may come to his notice. 
But the counsels which shall be intrusted to me by them, their messengers, or let- 
ters, 1 will reveal to no one, to their damage. I will be their assistant against every 
man, for the retaining and defending the Roman primacy, and the royalties of St. 
Peter. I will be diligent to increase and promote, as much as in me lies, their 
authority, privileges, and rights, and to observe with care their statutes, ordinances, 
reservations, and dispositions. 1 will assist the legates of the Apostolic See hon- 
orably, and in their necessities ; and will follow up, and fight against, to the utmost 
of my strength, heretics and schismatics, and such as shall rebel against any one of 
the aforesaid successors to our lord. So help me. God, and these holy Evangelists 
of God.” 

Let no man whatever, therefore, infringe upon this our. statute and ordinance, or 
with rash daring violate it; and if any shall presume to attempt it, tet him know 
that he will incur the wrath of the omnipotent God, and of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the Apostles. Given at Siena, in the year of the divine incarnation one thousand 
four hundred and fifty-nine, on the seventh to the ides of April, In the year of 
our pontificate, the first. 
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II. Lust oy Leorvnes 1x tae Facurty or Arts. 
Prague, 1366,t 


Theory "ot the planets, 
Six books of Euclid, 
Length and | shortness of life,* 
Vegetablea, 

Ethics — “* 

Politics and Ph; 

Rhetoric and Ph 

Cconomics, 

RKoethius - ae 

The old logic, 

Prior (ethics ?)* 
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Labyrinth, 
Boetius on the discipline of schools, 
Doctrinale, 2d part, 
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Erfurt, 1449.¢ 


Elenchi,* 

Peter Hispanus, 8 

Suppositions, amplifications, restrictions, and 
appellations, 2 

Consequences, 


Obligatory and i 
Priscian (minor), 
Donatus, 
Alexander, 
-1} | Same, part 
1 Same, part 3, 
1} Boetius on the consolations of ne, 
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| Poetria, 
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anti centn tn eintioon ° 
On the soul, 
ba a and earth, . 
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Ingolstadt, 1472.5 


Honorarium. 


Lesser logic, and exercises, (The preceding examined on for baccalaureate ; 
Old logic, and exercises, . = following for the master’s degree.) 
thics, 
Metaphysics, 
On meteors, 
On generation and corruption, 
On beavens and earth. 
Algorism, integers, Lesser natural philosophy, 
Some book on rhetoric, Theory of the planets, 
— Ist part (Doctrinale), Common arithmetic, 


Topics, 
Prior’ Fert 
Posterior \otsics Drcccccccccce 20ees Sepchoes 8 


Vienna, 1389.| 


Hoenorarium. 
Groschen, 


Physics, Boetius on — 4 : ee of philosopby,.. 5 
Metaphysics, Euclid, 5 boo 6 
Heavens and earth, Theory of ~—. - 

d puecpests ve, 





Ss on proportionate lengths, 
adth of forms, 

ater Magnus’ summary of nat. phil.,.... $ 
Peter Hispanus, eee 

2| Prior (ethies?)...............-- seesesed sens 3 








+ From “ Monumenta Universitatis Pragensis,” i.1,76. 1 give these lists as in the origi- 
ual sources, with their characteristic errors. 

+t Motsehmann, i. § Mederer, iv. 93. 

1 Zeisl, 188 This list is headed, “We now assign the books ordinarily to be read, with the 
fees of the same, which no master may presume to augment.” These fees will sufficiently indi- 
cate those for the other ordinary lectures. 
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Upon the above lists of lectures in arts, it may be observed : 

1. The books which passed for Aristotle’s are marked with a star (*), in the 
Prague list ; as is also the Elenchi, in the Erfurt list, for the same reason. The lat- 
ter, together with the Prior and Posterior (ethics ?), and Topics, belong to the new 
logic. The “ old logic” ( Vetus urs, Logica vetus) is not that of Aristotle. 

Lesser natural philosophy.—“ Part 6th of the Aristotelian Physiology, which dis- 
putes upon the general characteristics of living beings, such as memory and recol- 
lection, sense and sensation, sleep and dreams, . . . waking, respiration, old age, 
life, death ; which three are called lesser natural philosophy (parva naturalia).” 
See Monum. Univ. Prag., i. 2, 551, 564, 567. 

2. Honorarium, or fee (Pastus).—At Prague, those who were unable to pay 12 
gulden a year, might attend the lectures free. The professor was not to take more 
than the fixed fee for each lecture, nor, however, might he take less (by way of 
attracting scholars). If the smallness of his audience compelled him to discontinue 
his lectures, he was obliged to return to those from whom he had received it, the 
fee, less a part proportioned to the lectures read. Receivers or collectors corre- 
sponded to the present quzstors, and their office was ‘to collect the dues of the 
faculty ; and accordingly collecta is the honorarium.” (Zéisl, 188, 147.) 
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VIII. Extract rrom an Appress sy Wotreane Herper, Proressor aT JENA, DELIV- 
ERED IN 1HE YEAR 1607. 


Such a vicious student prays not at al! to God, and in accordance with such reck- 
lessness, when reproved by any one, even mildly, says, “The hogs, although 
they neither fear God nor call upon him, yet grow fat on their food in the sty.” 

He goes unwillingly past a church, not to mention his entering it. He is as rare 
a bird in the church as a black swan in the African forests. Of preachers he says, 
“They are passionate, morose, eccentric fellows, whose great enjoyment consists in 
attacking, reproving, and abusing others ; damning them in the pulpit, and sending 
them to hell. They are always harping on the same string; singing the same old 
song that everybody has heard a thousand times and more.” 

He neither has at hand the Holy Scriptures, in which the Son of God has com- 
manded us to search, nor does he think it necessary to read in them, unless when 
he has been in some quarrel, and been so pounded that he can scarcely breathe, 
and begins to despair of his life. Then he borrows a Bible from his neighbor, and 
tries a few verses, just as they occur to his stupid head, but with discomfort, for he 
gapes with idleness, and scratches his head with the difficulty of reading. But as 
soon as the barber tells his client to be of good hope, the sick man throws away that 
old book, and at once resumes his former course. 

The base desires which find nourishment in such a life, completely destroy all 
susceptibility to honor, all love of virtue, and all pleasure in study; and, indeed, 
extirpate their very seeds. He thinks not of wisdom, nor of ability, nor of honor- 
able studies, nor of the welfare of church or state; but he is absorbed with con- 
temptible tricks, sloth, idleness, drinking, harlotry, fighting, wounds, murder. 

If you happen to enter his room, I ask you what will you find for furniture ;' what 
will you find? In the first place, no books—for what has such a hot, or frantic 
soldierly fellow to do with cold and spiritless studying !—or perhaps a few carelessly 
thrown away under seats or in corners, defiled with dust, eaten by moths, almost 
destroyed by mice. 

Tf you look up and down, you will see hanging on the wall a few swords and dag- 
gers, of which most would not bring three heller when the time comes to pay the 
Rector’s bills. And there are are a few guns, which he has from time to time not 
been ashamed to steal from the suburbs, between some shingled house and the 
barn full of grain. You will see armor, or steel gloves, with which our giant 
appears, not unarmed, at the fighting-ground; and doublets, wadded and well- 
filled in with cotton, tow, hair, or whalebone, so that if a quarrel happens they will 
stand a sword-thrust. 

You will see a few bowls and many glasses awaiting new guests. You will see 
cards, draught-board, dice, and other means of destroying money and youth. 

He attends the public course either not at all, or very late ; and hears no lectures, 
unless he gets caught in the audience, like a hound in a bath. 

The lazy marmot either sleeps until noon, or sits at a vulgar drinking debauch, 
preparing himself for the skirmishing of the night, so that men may see how boldly 
and actively he will act. 

When both streets and chambers are still, and both men have gone to rest and 
the birds have left off singing in the boughs, and the beasts are sleeping in their 
dens, then he starts up, with great bangs on posts and doors, and breaks forth 
from where he had been abiding, armed and surrounded by his followers. Then 
you have to hear such a frantic horror and tragedy; such a roaring, groaning, 
hallooing, shrieking, raging, knocking, and throwing of stones, and many more such 
actions, as, if one of the one-eyed giants had done them, would have brought all 
Sicily together, and have banished the rioter to eternal misery, 

> 
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Where one lives whom he thinks his enemy, God preserve us! how many devil’s 
and fool’s actions does he perform before his door! how does he kick the door with 
his feet ! how does he throw stones at the window ! 

He must needs assault the most blameless people, against whom not Momus him- 
self could allege any thing, with such lies, slanders, abuses, and shameful stories, 
that, although they are all false and pure inventions, something will always be 
believed, and suspicious minds will be kept uneasy. 

When he meets either other students going home, or peaceful citizens, he falls 
upon them like a murderer or open highwayman, with bare and drawn sword, and 
while the swearer utters an unimaginable number of oaths, he cuts and thrusts at 
them, strikes them, wounds them, knocks them down, stamps on them, strangles 
them, snorts, rages, and behaves exactly like a devil sent out of hell in human 
shape; and sometimes he injures his adversary, and sometimes carries off his 
booty with wrath and fury. Or, if the time and place will not endure this, and 
others will not suffer him to shed swiftly men’s blood, and wreak his anger upon 
them, the ambitious bully requires him with whom he desires to fight to appear at 
a future day, and requires it with frightful cursings and maledictions. The houris 
fixed, and the conditions stipulated, exactly as if he were about to take the field, 
and lay out an encampment for an army. 

And if the summoned party is not prompt in attendance, he must pass for the 
greatest rascal of all the rascals that ever lived or will live; and probably these 
announcements are made: “If you are an honorable fellow, meet me early to-mor- 
row morning; if you are of honorable birth, fight me; if you are better than a 
gallows-thief, set to with me.” 

When the battle is ended, the university officer comes up and summons our cen- 
taurian brawler and man-eater before the Rector. When he appears before him, 
our cut-and-thruster firstly begins stoutly to deny every thing he did, and for 
which he is accused and summoned, with a hardy impudence truly wonderful. 
But when he is convicted, he seeks other devices to escape; and swears that may 
the devil fetch him if he had not drank so much that he had quite lost his senses, 
and could neither hear nor see ; and that he has forgotten all the things he did or 
said, and can only very indistinctly remember any thing at all about them. 

But all the while that he will not know any thing of the matter, he has every cir- 
cumstance of it in his mind, and can plead whatever may best serve to excuse his 
share in the transaction, as skillfully as if Simonides had given him a most masterly 
training in the art of memory. When the decision is declared, and our young 
leader must either pack off out of the place, like a tormenting devil whose very 
shadow harms good people, or must crawl into prison, then you will see what an 
impassioned advocate he is about his honor. His heroicals surpass all the Stoics 
and the philosophers, the Aristideses, Rutiliuses, and Catos, and he harangues about 
his honor with the most brazen impudence. 

He requests that his punishment may be remitted; he has just come out for the 
first time, after being sick; his family will be branded with a disgrace which can 
never be wiped out. In his country those who have been imprisoned are reckoned 
infamous ; he must have some communication with his friends before undergoing 
his penalty; and, moreover, there is so much cold and stench in the prison that he 
cannot be placed there without losing his health, which no money will buy him back. 

But when he absolutely must go in, who can tell how horribly he rages about it, 
and how pitifully our soaker laments! He says he was always a pious fellow, but a 
little trifle uneasy after drinking. The Rector’s official term will come to an end soon, 
and when he gets out he shall have some new windows, and an everlasting hatred. 

They contract mighty debts for board and lodging, which they are never able to 
pay. But when pay-day comes, and they are called on for the debt, and have to 
write home, they deceive their parents or guardians about it. 
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They write, first of all, for their board-money, but with large additions. After it 
they put down, but with great reluct and y, of course, what they have 
squandered on feast-days, birth-days, and entertainments. After these come the 
falsest things: “ Our landlord married a wife at New Year’s, and we had to give her, 
beyond all measure, a Hungarian ducat for a gift for good fortune ; seven groschen 
to each child (there are five), and an orts-thaler to each of the servant-girls. And 
in like manner it was necessary to spend money on each fair-day, of which there 
are two a year here. And I studied myself into a fever by sitting up late nights, 
and had to lie abed with it six whole weeks. This cost me eight thalers to the 
apothecary, four to the doctor, three to the barber, and the sixth of one to the boy 
who brought the medicine and gave it to me. 

“T have attended various extra lectures, with great benefit, and paid the instructor 
who read them, and who values his knowledge highly, six guiden, which he refused 
at first, and wanted one more. I have bought the best and handsomest books, for 
I could get along as well without them as I could fly without wings. And I owe 
the bookseller twelve ducats, which I must pay as soon as possible. I have some 
clothes, to be sure, but my boy has just run away, and stole both my cloaks, my 
hat, and my purse, with what money I had left, so that I must have some more 
clothes, which are not to be had for nothing.” With such impositions as these they 
fool their parents and guardians, and also make the insulting charge of avarice 
against men to whom they have never paid so much as a pear-stem. 

Wherever our young gentleman goes, he gives out that he is anxious to marry. 
He represents himself as an only son, and having very wealthy parents. If his suit 
prospers, he is going to take his bride to the Fortunate Islands. 

He borrows money of his acquaintance, and gets goods on credit at the shops, 
and with these he befools and entices the poor girl, who most gladly believes what 
she wishes, and sometimes grants favors which she ought not. But very soon after 
that, when his desire is satisfied, he pretends an occasion to be angry, and transfers 
his love to some one else. 

His clothes, though not of costly material, are of a foolish and ridiculous pattern. 
He is first to take up a new fashion, and first to throw it away again, when it is a 
little out of date. 

With hair like a crow’s head, and his dog’s face scarred up, he is far worse than 
Virgil’s vagabond, Achemenides. 

There is no noble aspiration in him, nor any good habit. He wallows in the filth 
of his wickedness. His course of villanies hardens him until he loses all sense of 
shame, and he pursues his evil ways with no reminder from his conscience. 

He holds all laws and restraints of authority not worth a sna», and is forsworn 
and reckless to God—scarcely believing that He exists and governs the world by 
His wisdom. 

After thus passing his university course in neglect of study, debauchery, and 
folly, he is summoned home, though unwilling; unless, as commonly happens, he 
is for his heroic virtues cut off like a pestilential member, and rejected from the 
number of students. He leaves, almost always, yellow, lean, sunken-eyed, lame, 
toothless, marked all over with scars and bruises. Such are the rewards of bis 
h ble and angelic life. 

When he gets to his native place, he is in no great hurry to see the faces of his 
parents and friends. He turns from a lion te a hare; and in his anguish hides in 
dark corners, seeks intercessors in his mother, sisters, brothers-in-law, and rela- 
tives, and by means of their prayers and entreaties, obtains leave, with great diffi 
culty, to crawl, with what of himself he has not gorged and guzzled away at the 
university, into his father’s house, and to snore and lie hid there. It is months 
before he has courage to appear on the public streets; the reason, because he will 
be spit upon and jeered at by every soul he meets. After this he will find himself 
obliged to follow a different course of life. 
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IX. Synonyms or Beanvs. 


Schéttgen says: The Pennals, or young students, have many other names, 
which I must give in order, in several classes. Some they receive on account of 
their youth, and as new students, as for example: 

1. Quasimodogeniti—which excellent expression, used by the Holy Ghost itself, 
men have shamefully abused. 

2. Neovisti—perhaps from neophytus, a tyro, but with a coarse terminal change. 

8. Crowbills—as if, like young crows, or other birds, they were yet yellow about 
the bill. 

4. Housecocks. 

5. Heifer-calves. 

6. Sucklings—us having only just left home, where they had been nursing infants. 

7. Bacchants—a name, as is well known, applied to all not regularly deposed. 

8. Innocentes—as not having got far out into the world. By an abuse of theo- 
logical terms, it was also said that they were in statu innocentia. 

9. Half-papen—a name given them at Rostock, meaning half-students. All stu- 
dents were anciently termed papen, but at present this term has become one of 
abuse, which the vulgar are accustomed to apply to students. 

10. Beani—applied to those not deposed. 

11. Shovers—because they pretend to be students too soon, and try not to serve 
out all their Pernal year. 

12. Tapeworms—for it was pretended that they were full of all manner of unclean- 
ness inside, and so they were given, or, rather, forced to take all sorts of things. 

18. Jmperfecti—because they are not declared free from their obligations ; as 
opposed to the Absoluti. 

14. House-pennals ; house-goblins ; family-foxes (stammfeiz*)—these names are 
given to such as are afraid of Pennalism, and stfly long at home before going to 
the university. 


X. Meyrarr’s Arerinvs.t 


Meyfart (p. 126) relates how the student Aretinus, after leaving the gymnasium, 
went to the university. ; 

“He hastens to Athens, arrives there, and almost before he has set his foot 
within the gate, there meets him that man-stealer, that gallows-bird, and destined 
to be broken on the wheel Kunz Sawriissel,} a monstrous abortion, who ought to 
be driven from the earth and from the neighborhood of reasoning creatures. 

“ This beast, I say, recognized Aretinus, as he had formerly attended the prepar- 
atory schools with him; and quickly he overclouds his wolfish visage with gloomy 
wrinkles, pricks up his ass’s ears like Egyptian grave-stones, stretches his heavy 
chops as many ells wide as ar elephant, begins to stare out of his eyes like a lion 
and to make tiger-claws of his hands, mutters a few words between his dog’s teeth, 
curses angrily. He does not insult nor approach the young man, however, but 
runs after some of his like, and finds, by great misfortune, a filthy vagabond and 
lewd talker, the vilest of all two or four footed beasts, the most cursed and stink- 
ing boar of the mud. He finds him in a public drinking-house, having crammed 
his foul paunch, and not only wet himself with beer but bathed himself in it ; and 





* In the letter quoted at p. 46, of Duke Albrecht of Saxony to the University of Jena, in 1624, 
Feum is used as a synonym of Pennal. 1s Feuw our present Fox? Compare an article enti- 
tled “How comes Reineke Fuchs into the universities?” in the Academical Monthly, for 
August and September, 1853, especially p. 407. 

t On Pennalism and Deposition, see “The Academical Life of the Seventeenth Century,” by 
Dr. A. Tholuck, pp. 200 and 279, ¢ Sawriissel, i. e., Hog-snout. 
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stirred himself up, not to foolishness, but to raging and faving madness. This fel- 
low Sawriissel informs that a young gentleman has arrived, and those of the place 
must consider what is to be done. Sawriissel has scarcely addressed himself to 
this traitorous abyss (who ought to be decorated with a rope), when behold, all 
the caves of he!l open, and the devils incarnate pour forth from their throats noth- 
ing but fearful blasphemies against God, terrific revilings of His name, shameful 
curses upon the holy sacraments, so that I doubt whether even Rabshakeh the 
Assyrian had attained to more than a shadow of their recklessness. 

“ They hold a consultation, and the resolution is adopted that the young gentle- 
man (those who enact it being very old gentlemen, not having the yellow off their 
bills yet, or their spittle wiped off ) must be bravely stirred up, abused, and sub- 
jected to tribulation. What further happens? The time comes when these beasts 
lie down to rest, and the watchman has proclaimed the tenth hour of the night. 
But now these fellows get up—Sawriissel, Vollfrass, Schling-Kiihe, Gassen. Eule, 
Geil-Spatz,*—and put their swords at their sides, in order to be able to enforce 
their designs, and get themselves to Aretinus’ lodging. There they neigh like 
horses, roar like lions, bleat like calves, beliow like cows, grunt like hogs, baa like 
sheep, hop about like magpies, woodpeckers, and apes; a worse crew than the des- 
ert goblins of the wastes of Babylonia, of which the prophet speaks; more freakish 
than the Zihim and Ohim, stranger than ostriches, more poisonous than dragons. 

“ Meanwhile these mud-birds asperse the name. of Aretinus, break in his win- 
dows, and spit out thousands of shameful lies about his honored parents. 

“ After this they enter Aretinus’ room, uninvited and unwelcomed, sit down, 
snort and bluster like executioners who come into the torture-chamber and see the 
prisoners, ask for nothing, order every thing, and make Aretinus have beer and 
wine brought in, and whatever else they fancy. 

“ They send off also for a martyr-master and torturer, who comes to the feast, and 
our pious Aretinus has to let hymself be struck, insulted (scolded is too mild a 
term), pounded, punched, thrown about, and abused. 

“ He is made to crawl under the seats, make a fool of himself, snuff the candle, 
carry round the liquor, pour out, rinse the glasses, and do more than a slave’s ser- 
vices. Neither is he safe at the lecture-room, church, choir, or even at the altar, 
when he would receive the beloved pledge of Jesus. For this devil’s brood, to 
keep him faithful to his new obligations, stand close at his side, wink, beckon, laugh, 
and point with the finger at the good Aretinus, until the sacred services are over.” 


XI. Empzror Leoroiy’s Cnarrer To tHe Untversiry or Hartz, Datep 
Ocroser 19, 1698.t 


We, Leopold, by the grace of God elected Emperor of the Romans, always Au- 
gustus, and of Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Sclavonia, &c., 
King, Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, Brabant, Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
niolu, &c., Margrave of Moravia, Duke of Luxemburg, and of Upper and Lower 
Silesia, Wirtemberg and Tecka, Prince of Sweden, Count of Hapsburg, Tyrol, La 
Ferette, Kyburg, and Gortz, Landgrave of Alsace, Marquis of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, of Burgau, and of Upper and Lower Lusatia, Lord of the Marches of Sclavonia, 
Portus Naonis, Salines, &c., do grant and make known to all persons, by the tenor of 
these presents. Since we were elevated, by the favor and permission of the all-pow- 
erful God, to the high office of the imperial majesty, we have considered that the 
obligations of our office do in an especial manner require us carefully to follow the ex- 
ample of our ancestors, the Roman emperors and kings (who, among the other cares 
of their supreme power, have thought it especially worthy of their dignity to estab- 
lish, found, and strengthen the various academies, gymnasia, and universities in the 





* Hog-snout, glutton, cow-eater, street-owl, lust-sparrow. t Koch, i, 453, 
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Holy Roman Empire); that the study of the liberal arts and sciences, which are appro- 
priate and necessary for the government and preservation of the commonwealth, may 
be cherished and incited by proper honors and rewards, and may by our means 
be happily promoted. Whereas, therefore, the Most Serene Frederic, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, Duke of Magdeburg, Stettin, Pomerania, and of the Cassubii, Burg- 
grave of Nuremburg, Prince of Halberstadt, Minda, and Carmina, Count in Hohen- 
zollern, Arch-Chancellor of the Holy Roman Empire, Prince Elector, and our own 
most beloved relative, has humbly made known to us, that having long considered 
in what manner he could confer upon his faithful subjects some singular benefit 
whose fruits should not be of one age only, nor should redound to the benefit of 
cotemporaries alone, but might endure, and accrue to posterity, he had judged 
nothing so likely to conduce to the solid happiness of both governors and gov- 
erned, as to have opinions so directed that youth, especially those approaching 
maturity, after having prosperously completed their preparatory studies in the 
lower schools, shall be carried through a higher course of study, imbued with the 
best learning of every kind, and formed, as it were beneath the eyes and in the 
sight of their parents, in such a training as, with the blessing of God, may make 
them useful to the republic. And whereas, among the means of attaining this 
felicity, the first place is due to those higher schools, which are, as it were, indis- 
pensable institutions for the receiving of youth from the introductory ones to more 
learned studies, shaping them by a superior course of discipline, and at last taking 
them, as if from a fall treasury, thoroughly fitted for undertaking the employments 
of the republic. And whereas the aforesaid Most Serene Prince Elector hath 
desired of us, since he, almost alone, of all the princes of Lower Saxony, is net pos- 
sessed of such a most useful seminary, we should in our kindness deign to grant 
him, as far as in us lieth, authority to establish sach a high gymnasium or academy, 
in his city of Halle, in the territory of the dukedom of Magdeburg, and subject to 
the Holy Roman Empire, which in point of privileges and immunities, shall be 
upon an equal footing with the other privileged universities of Germany, Italy, and 
France (saving nevertheless our authority, and saving also the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the said Prince Elector, our petitioner, and of his successors), in which 
academy to be erected, the professors of each several fuculty may have power, after 
& previous rigorous examination, to grant the titles of Doctor, Licentiate, Master, 
and Bachelor, to those worthy of and entitled to them; who, having been thus 
promoted, may use, enjoy, possess, and have the pleasure of (gaudere), each and 
every the favors and privileges had by those of the same degrees in other uni- 
versities ; and moreover, in which academy to be erected, the doctors and scholars, 
with the consent of the said Prince Elector and his successors, may enact their 
own statutes, make ordinances, and create and appoint a Pro-Rector and Pro- 
Chancellor (the dignity of Rector and Chancellor remaining with the Prince 
Elector as founder, and with his successors), and other university officers; and 
moreover, that the person holding the rectorate of the same university shull pos- 
sess the dignity of count palatine, and that the conferring of arms and insignia 
upon the several faculties to be established in the university may be as a favor per- 
mitted to him, the Prince Elector, our petitioner. We, from the singular and 
benignant affection which we entertuin toward the Most Serene Prince Elector of 
Brandenburg, have thought proper to grant (and do by these presents graciously 
grant), in reply to his petition, in manner following, for his pleasure, and do 
graciously concede to him, authority to erect in the aforesaid city, subject to us and 
to the Holy Roman Empire, a higher gymasium or academy and university of all 
such laws, arts, and sciences, as are accustomed to be publicly set forth and taught 
in any gymnasium, «university, or academy throughout all our dominions and those 
of the Holy Roman Empire, in such manner as we give and grant the aforesaid 
power and privilege in these presents, with deliberation, from mature consultation 
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thereon had, and of our certain knowledge ; that is to say, so that the said gymna- 
sium, or academy, and university may be founded and erected by the said Most 
Serene Prince Elector at Halle (without any prejudice, however, to neighboring 
universities); and when it shall have been erected, with all the professors, doctors, 
and students contained in it, and shall contain a body of youth cultivating the 
study of letters in it, and such other persons as pertain to it, it shall possess equal 
rights and dignities, and all immunities, privileges, liberties, honors, and franchises 
as are used, enjoyed, possessed, and delighted in by the other universities of Ger- 
many and their members. And we desire, and by the same our imperial authority 
do decree, that professors and fit persons may be appointed by the said Prince or 
by his delegates, to profess (profiteri) in the said university, and to hold public 
lectures, disputations, and recitations (repetitiones), to propose arguments for public 
discussion, to interpret, comment, and explain, and to do all scholastic acts, in the 
mode, manner, and order which is accustomed in other universities. And if the 
course of study shall have been successfully pursued, and shall be carried on fur- 
ther, and if a proper honor or grade of dignity shall be decided upon in acknowl- 
edgment of talent or good conduct, and such as may merit at any time the worthy 
reward of their labor, shall seek the same ; we enact and ordain that a tribunal of pro- 
fessors and doctors shall be formed, and that any who shall be judged worthy to 
receive the prize for their contest (the most fit and excellent being selected), shall 
first submit to the observances to be conducted by such doctors and professors, 
according to the usual custom of other universities, and to a rigorous and diligent 
preparatory examination (the honesty of which we charge upon the consciences of 
the professors), and that those submitting themselves for examination, and causing 
themselves to be presented to the university authorities by respectable and hon- 
orable persons, according to custom and to the statutes, may then be admitted to 
the examination itself, and, the blessing of the Holy Spirit having been invoked, 
may be examined; and if found and judged fit and sufficient, may be created 
bachelors, or masters, or licentiates, or doctors, according to the science and learn- 
ing of each ; and may receive the dignity thereof, and be invested with the same 
by the imposition of the hat, the giving of the ring and the kiss, and may receive 
and have conferred upon them the usual ornaments and insignia of the said digni- 
ties; and that bachelors, masters, licentiates, or doctors created and to be created 
in the said university ought to and may, in all places and territories of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and in all other countries and places, freely do all acts of profes- 
sors, reading, teaching, interpreting, and commenting, which othcr professors, 
bachelors, masters, licentiates, and doctors created in other privileged universities 
may and ought to do by right or custom. 

Moreover, we receive the same university, to be erected as above by the aforesaid 
Most Serene Prince Elector in his duchy of Magdeburg, into the peculiar protec- 
tion, safeguard, and patronage of ourselves and our successors, Roman emperors 
and kings ; and we ordain and decree by these pr ts, that scholars who shall re- 
ceive any dignity or degree in the said university may rejoice in and possess, and 
can and ought to use, enjoy, rejoice in, and possess, all and singular the grants, 
honors, dignities, pre-eminences, immunities, privileges, franchises, concessions, 
favors, indulgences, and all other things whatever, which the universities of 
Heidelberg, Tiibingen, Cologne, Ingolstadt, Friburg, Rostock, Julia Helm ‘asdt, 
Strasburg, and other privileged universities, and doctors, licentiates, masters, 
bachelors, and scholars in any one of the aforesaid faculties who are created to or 
honored with any dignity or degree, rejoice in, use, enjoy, and possess, in any man- 
ner whatever, by custom or by law. Any privileges, indulgences, prerogatives, 
grants, statutes, ordinances, exemptions, or other things whatever to the contrary 
notwithstanding; all and singular of which, of our certain knowledge, deliberate 
purpose, and proper motion we repeal, and ordain to be repealed by this our char- 
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ter; provided, nevertheless, that neither professors nor students shall therein teach or 
write, or permit to be tanght, written, maintained in public lectures or disputations, or 
secretly or openly spread abroad, either by writing or books, any thing scandalous or 
contrary to good morals, or adverse to the Constitutions of the Holy Roman Empire. 

And we moreover do graciously concede and bestow upon the dogtors and 
scholars, for the time being, of the university to be erected, after the manner of 
other universities, but with the previous consent had of the aforesaid Frederic, 
Prince Elector of Brandenburg, and his successors, the faculty and power of enact- 
ing statutes, making ordinances, and of creating and appointing a Pro-Rector and 
Pro-Chancellor (we having chosen that it should rest in the free will and good 
pleasure of the Prince Elector as founder, and of his successors, to reserve to 
themselves the dignity of Rector and Chancellor, or if, and as often as they shall 
choose, to grant to the university the free right, usual in other universities, of 
electing a Rector and Chancellor), and such other officers as their pleasure or 
necessity may require. And that the aforesaid Most Serene Prince Elector of Bran- 
denburg and his successors may further experience our gracious sentiments to- 
ward this erection and foundation, we have, of the motion, knowledge, and authority 
aforesaid, conferred, given, and bestowed, and do by the tenor of these presents 
graciously confer, give and bestow, upon the Pro-Rector to be appointed or elected 
in the manner already prescribed, or who shall, in succession, at whatever time be 
filling the office of Rector in the same university, the dignity of Count of the 
Sacred Lateran Palace, and of our Cwsarean Court and of the Imperial Consistory, 
and do graciously aggregate him to and inscribe him with the number and com- 
pany of the other counts palatine. 

Decreeing and ordering by this imperial edict, that from this time forward suc- 
cessively, as long as and while he shall fill the office of said Pro-Rector, he may and 
shall use, enjoy, and rejoice in the privileges, grants, rights, immunities, honors, ex- 
emptions, customs, and liberties below written, in manner as the other Counts of the 
Holy Lateran Palace have hitherto used and possessed the same, or do in any way 
use and possess them, by custom or by right. And first, that he may, throughout 
the whole Roman Empire, and in all countries and places, creete and make notaries 
public, or scribes and ordinary judges, and to give and grant such office of notary, 
or scribe and ordinary judge, to all persons worthy, skillful, and fit for the place, 
and to invest any of them, by pen and p , 28 the custom is; provided, how- 
ever, that from such notaries public or scribes and ordinary judges created by him 
and from each of them, in the place and in the name of ourselves and of the Holy 
Empire, and as a pledge of fidelity to the Roman Empire, he shall take their corporal 
and proper oath, in this manner: That they will be faithful to us and to the Holy 
Roman Empire, and to all our successors, Roman emperors and kings, legiti- 
mately succeeding, and will not enter into any design contemplating danger to us, 
but will faithfully defend and promote our good and our safety, and to the extent 
of their power prevent and avert our damage. That, moreover, they will fairly, 
correctly, faithfully, and without any pretense, contrivance, falsehood, or fraud, 
write, read, draft, and dictate all instruments, public and private, last wills, codi- 
cils, testaments, all acts of judges, and all and singular such other things as it 
may be required from them, and any one of them, by obligation of the said offices, 
to draft or write, not regarding hatred, money, rewards, or other feelings or favors. 
And that they will faithfully, according to the custom of their locality, read, draft, 
and write all writings which they may be required to draw for public purposes, 
upon clean parchment, not upon erased documents or paper. That they will pro- 
mote, to the best of their ability, the causes of their guests (hospitalium), and of 
those in distress ; and bridges and public roads: that they will faithfully retain in 
secrecy the testimony and words of witnesses until they shall have been regularly 
published ; and shall well, fairly, and honestly do all and singular such things as 
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shall in any way whatever pertain to the said offices, either by custom or law. And 
that such notaries public or scribes and ordinary judges to be created by him may, 
throughout the whole Roman Empire, and in all other places whatever, draw, 
write, and publish contracts, acts of judges, instruments and last wills; supply 
attestations (decreta), and authorizations in all contracts requiring any such thing, 
and do, publish, and exercise all other things which pertain and are known to 
belong to the office of Spublic notary or scribe and ordinary judge. Decreeing 
that all instruments and writings made by such scribes, notaries public, or ordi- 
nary judges shall have full faith in court and elsewhere; all constitutions, statutes, 
and other things making to the contrary, notwithstanding. In like manner, by 
our said imperial authority, we grant to the aforesaid Pro-Rector, or person who 
shall be filling the office of Reetor, that he may have power and authority to make, 
create} and invest as poets laureate, persons fit therefor and excelling in the poeti- 
cal faculty, by the imposition of the laurel and the giving of a ring; which poets 
laureate so created and invested by the same, may have power and authority in all 
-cities, communities, universities, colleges, and schools, of all places and countries 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and everywhere, freely and without any impediment 
or contradiction, to read, instruct (repetere), write, dispute, interpres, and comment 
in the science of the said poetical art, and to do and exercise all other poetical acts 
which other poets and persons adorned with the poetical laurel have been accus- 
tomed to do and exercise, and to use, enjoy, possess, and rejoice in all and singu- 
lar the ornaments, insignia, privileges, prerogatives, exemptions, liberties, conces- 
sions, honors, pre-eminences, favors, and indulgences, which other poets laureate, 
appointed in whatever places and academies, rejoice in, enjoy, and use, either by 
eustom or law. And, moreover, we grant and bestow upon the aforesaid Pro-Rec- 
tor full power to legitimate natural children, bastards, children of prostitutes and 
concubines, and incestuous children in marriage or without it; and all others, al- 
though infants, and whether present or absent, begotten or to be begotten from 
illicit or damnable intercourse, whether masculine or feminine, by whatever name 
called, whether other legitimate children exist or not, and without their consent 
having been sought for (its etiam aliter non requisitis), and whether their parents 
be living or dead (the children of illustrious princes, counts, and barons being 
nevertheless excepted), to restore to them and any one of them, all and singular, 
legitimate rights, entirely to take away all stain from their birth, by restoring and 
habilitating them in all and singular their rights of succession and inheritance of 
paternal and maternal possessions, even from intestate relatives by both father and 
mother, and in all legitimate honors, dignities, and private agreements, either by 
contract or by last will, or in any other manner whatever, whether in court or 
without, precisely ‘as if they had been begotten in legitimate matrimony, all objec- 
tions from illegitimate birth being completely quieted. And that such legitima- 
tion of them so made by him as above, shall be had and held to be done with 
entire right and lawfulness, not otherwise than if it had taken place with all the 
legal forms, the defect of which we will and intend to be specially supplied by im- 
perial authority (so nevertheless, that such legitimations shall not prejudice legiti- 
mate and natural heirs and children); so that those so legitimated, after having 
been legitimated, shall be, and shall be held to be, and may be named, and can and 
ought to be named, in all places, as if legitimate and legitimately born of the house, 
family, and descent of their parents, and have power and authority to b ur and 
carry the arms and insignia of such parents ; and, moreover, that they be made 
noble, if their parents were noble, certain laws notwithstanding, which provide 
that natural children, bastards, children of prostitutes and concubines, and inces- 
tuous children, whether in marriage or withont it, and all others begotten or to be 
begotten of illegal or damnable intercourse, cannot and ought not to be legitimated 
while natural legitimate children are living, or without the wish and consent ot 
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the natural and legitimate children, or paternal relatives, or of the lords of the fief; 
and especially the Novels, ‘‘ How natural children may be enfranchised,” passim ;* 
and Liber Feudorum, “ If there be a controversy between the lord and paternal rela- 
tions about a fief ;+ and Code, title Jubemus, 6, ‘‘ Of the emancipation of children ;"$ 
and other similar provisions, which laws, and each of them, we ordain to be ex- 
pressly and intentionally repealed; and notwithstanding the provisions of con- 
tracts aforesaid, and of the last wills of deceased persons, and other laws, and their 
enactments and customs, although they are such as require to be recited or of 
which special mention ought here to be made; which, in abrogation of, and intend- 
ing to abrogate them, in this present case at least, we do of our certain knowledge 
and the plenitude of our imperial power, totally repeal and will to be repealed. 

And, moreover, we give and grant to the aforesaid Pro-Rector, or person filling 
the office of the Rectorate, power and authority to appoint guardians and curators, 
and to remove the same, for legitimate subsisting causes ; to restore infamous per- 
sons, whether by law or fact, to good fame, and to purify them from every sign of 
infamy, whether inflicted or to be inflicted, so that thereafter they shall be held 
fit and proper persons for all and ev~ry transaction, and may be promoted to digni- 
ties ; also to adopt children, young or adult, and to make, constitute, and ordain 
them such ; also to emancipate children, legitimate and to be legitimated, and 
adoptive; and to consent tothe adoption and emancipation of all and singular, 
both of infants and adults; and to declare those supplicating it to be of full age, 
and to give their authorization and decree to that effect; also to manumit ser- 
vants, and in like manner to give their authorization and decree for any manumis- 
sion, either with or without the use of the official rod ; and to alienations by minors, 
and transactions by those not enfralichised (alimentorum); and to restore to their 
rights minors, churches, and communities injured, the other party having first been 
summoned for that purpose, and to grant to them or either of them full restitu- 
tion, the legal order of proceeding being always preserved. 

Lastly, we grant and bestow upon the aforementioned Most Serene Prince Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg free authority and power of conferring peculiar arms and insig- 
nia upon each of the faculties to be established in said university, which they shall 
have power and authority to use whenever necessary, or at their pleasure, in pub- 
lie writings, edicts, ordinances, and other acts, in place of a seal ; saving, neverthe- 
less, as. to all the foregoing, our Cesarean authority, the supreme jurisdiction and 
all the authority of the founder himself and his successors, and the rights of all 
other persons whatever. 

Let no man, therefore, of whatever state, rank, order, dignity, or pre-eminence, 
infringe upon the grants and powers of our concession, erection, confirmation, in- 
dulgence, protection, countship palatine, and other our privileges above inserted, 
or with rash daring make opposition to them, or violate them in any manner. And 
if any one shall presume to attempt to do so, be it known to him that he will incur, 
without power or remission, both the heaviest indignation of ourselves and of the 
Holy Empire, and a fine of fifty marks of pure gold for each offense; of which we 
decree that one-half shall go to the imperial fise—that is, to our treasury—and the 
remainder to the aforesaid Most Serene Prince Elector of Brandenburg and to his 
successors. In testimony whereof these letters are subscribed with our hand and 
attested by the attachment of our Cesarean seal. Given at our City of Vienna, on 
the nineteenth day of October, in the year one thousand six hundred and ninety- 
three, and of our reign over the Roman Empire the thirty-sixth, over Hungary the 
thirty-ninth, over Bohemia the thirty-eighth. Leopo.tp. 





* Novels, 89, passim ; see Corpus Juris Civilis, ed. by Kriegel and others, 3 vols. royal 
8vo., Leizsic, 1856, vol. iii. p. 897, et seg. 
t Lib. Feud., 11, 26, § 11; ib., vol. iii. p, 860. ¢ Cod., viii. 49, 5; ib., vol. il, p. 559, 
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11. SAMUEL PHILLIPS, JR. 





Samvet Puituips, Jr.,* was the son of Samuel Phillips, of North 
Andover, a merchant in that village, where he lived and died. 
His mother, Elizabeth, was daughter of Theodore Barnard, and 
granddaughter of Rev. Thomas Barnard, the well-known minis- 


ter of Salem. 

The family circumstances of Judge Phillips, and the period of 
his boyhood and youth, were such as in some measure to account 
for his character and his life; although they were only accessa- 
ries to the rare and high endowments of his nature. His parents 
buried all the others of seven children, of whom Samuel was the 
youngest but one, and of whom no other reached adult age. His 
parents were not without a prevailing sadness of demeanor, natu- 
ral in those who had lost so many dear to them, and were remark- 
able for strict habits. His home was the scene of a method and 
frugality, systematic and thorough almost to severity, even in that 
day. In his childhood occurred the bloody and exciting incidents 
of the old French War; as he pursued his preparation for col- 
lege, the stamp act excitement passed before him; and just as 
he graduated, the greater scenes of the Revolution opened; and, 
while scarcely more than a boy, he stepped, as it were, from the 
halls of Harvard into an active participation in the struggle. 

He was, therefore, naturally, a grave, sober, industrious and 
manly boy; and his character as a man, was the just develop- 
ment of the same and many other virtues. He entered Dummer 
Academy,t at Byfield, in the spring of 1765, at the age of thirteen, 
and there, under Master Samuel Moody, pursued his studies pre- 
paratory for college ; while here, in the words of Mr. Abbott, the 
historian of Andover, “his proficiency, his manliness and sobriety, 
and regular conduct, secured the esteem and confidence of his in- 





* For the ancestry of Judge Phillips, as the subject of this article was com- 
monly called to distinguish him from his father, and his uncle, Dr. John Phil- 
lips, of Exeter, N. H., and William Phillips, of Boston, the reader is referred to 
an article in another place, upon the life of Dr. John Phillips. 

t Founded by Lieut. Gov. William Dummer, who bequeathed his estate for that 
purpose, and opened in 1763; although not incorporated until Oct. 8, 1782, later 
than Phillips Andover Academy or Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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structor and fellow-students.” His earliest preserved letter is 
written to his mother from this place, dated June 25, 1765; and 
its somewhat precise but very clear diction, as wejl as the careful 
erasures and interlineations in it, already indicating characteristics 
which remained peculiarly prominent in his composition through 
life. 

He entered Harvard University, the hereditary place of the 
college education of his family, at the age of fifteen, in 1767, hav. 
ing among his class-mates James Bowdoin, David Parsons, David 
Tappan, Zedekiah Sanger, David Osgood, Jonathan French, Win- 
throp Sargent and John Warren, all afterwards eminent in various 
pursuits. This class was remarkable for talent and for numbers; 
as none so large had ever graduated, nor did any subsequently, 
until that of 1810. 

A quaint occurrence soon after his entrance, affords so curious 
a picture of the aristocratic habits then prevalent, that we give the 
following account of it, from Rev. John L. Taylor’s memoir of 
him. After remarking that the classes were in those days ar- 
ranged at exercises and on the catalogue, not alphabetically, but 
according to family rank, and observing upon the standing of his 
father, as shown by his son’s name having been placed eighth in 
a class of sixty-three, Mr. Taylor adds, “ Evidence, too, of the 
weight which was then attached to the question of rank, as also 
of their father’s tenacity in maintaining his rights, is given in the 
circumstance that the Faculty . . . were constrained by his 
energetic protest and appeal, to modify their decision by a formal 
vote, and place him one name higher !” 

We add, from Mr. Taylor’s appendix, the note containing the 
young man’s own journal entry on the occasion, and the vote 
itself as upon the Records of the Faculty. 

“Under date of August 19, 1769, he writes in his Journal, ‘I 
came to Cambridge Wednesday, and found I was put with Osgood, 
in chamber No. 26, in Hollis’ Hall; very good chamber. This 
afternoon I received a copy of a vote, wherein I was ordered to 
sit between Vassal and Murray; it occasions considerable talk. 
Some say I bought it, others, I have tried for it; but promotion 
always breeds enemies, and envious ones are the most spiteful ; 
let me be interested in the Lord, and no matter who is against 
me P ” 

The vote is— 

“At a meeting of the Tutors of Harvard College, August 18, 
1769, present, Mr. Eliot, Mr. Scales, Mr. Hillyard, Mr. Willard ; 
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Samuel Phillips, of Andover, Esquire, having some time ago en- 
tered a complaint to the President and Tutors, that his son, Sam- 
uel Phillips, a gtudent at the College, has not his proper place in 
the class; particularly, that he did not rank with the sons of those 
gentlemen who were Justices of the Quorum, when he himself 
had been in the Commission of the Peace and Quorum unus, a 
longer time than any of them,—and having had from the late 
President Holyoke, and others in the government of the college, 
& promise that the records at the Secretary’s office should be con- 
sulted, and if it did appear that. there was a mistake, it should be 
rectified —The Secretary’s book having been, accordingly, con- 
sulted, it appears that Mr. Phillips. was put into the Commission of 
the Peace in the year 1752, and that he was made Justice of the 
Quorum, November 19, 1761; that John Murray, Esquire, (whose 
son is placed at the head of the sons of the Justices,) was put into 
the Commission of the Peace, January, 1754, and was made Jus- 
tice of the Quorum in 1762. 

Therefore, voted, That Phillips, son to the above mentioned 
Samuel Phillips, Esquire, do for the future take his place between 
Vassal and Murray; and ordered, that Mr. Eliot, tutor to the 
class in which Phillips is thus placed, do deliver a copy of the 
above vote to him.” 

This curious affair, probably, had considerable influence in 
causing the disuse of the custom of ranking students, which was 
given up shortly after his graduation. 

Young Phillips was slow in learning, but indefatigable in indus- 
try, and most economical in time, and was also endowed with an 
exceedingly retentive memory ; qualities, which in his case, as 
in many others, fully made up for any defect in rapidity of study. 
He soon assumed and maintained a high rank in scholarship, and 
the demeanor of a Christian gentleman. He exercised much in- 
fluence in his class, and was much esteemed both by them and by 
the faculty. He graduated in 1771, delivering the Salutatory in 
Latin; a copy of nearly all of which is yet extant. 

Mr. Phillips had, while at college, formed an scquaintance 
which became a strong mutual affection, with Phebe, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. Francis Foxcroft, a lady of great cultivation, 
elegance and accomplishments, and of a temperament so sanguine, 
gay and happy, that although nine years older than himself, she 
never seemed or was otherwise his senior, than in years. In duti- 
ful obedience to his father’s first positive commands to give up the 
match, it was delayed for two years; and the severe old man only 
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withdrew his prohibition when his son’s physician, while the young 
man was ill and expected to die, told him how much suffering he 
had undergone by reason of it. They were married in 1773, and 
their vnion was not only one of perfect satisfaction to themselves, 
but, after a little time, convinced his parents how judicious and 
fortunate was their son’s selection. 

While at college, Mr. Phillips had, like his father, and like the 
whole body of students and instructors at Cambridge, been ar 
ardent Whig. He voted for the students’ resolutions, in October, 
1768, to use no more'tea; watched all the occurrences of the time 
with constant care, and entered them in his diary ; and was so 
early and well known as a zealous patriot, that less than two years 
after graduating, when but twenty-one years old, he was chosen 
town clerk and treasurer of his patriotic and spirited native town 
of Andover, succeeding his father after fourteen years’ service 
by the latter. 

During the Revolution, Mr. Phillips’ time and money, as well as 
those of his father, were freely used in the service of his country. 
Having served in the manifold committee and other business of 
Andover, with efficient zeal, he was elected to the Provincial Con- 
gress in 1775, aged twenty-five; a fact which sufficiently shows 
what a reputation he had already gained for maturity of charac. 
ter, prudence, and reliability. Of this Congress he was for four 
years one of the most active and efficient members, and though no 
orator, one of the most forcible and impressive speakers. 

He was a respected and influential member of the constitutional 
convention which met at Andover in 1779, and was, beginning 
with the first election under the constitution, and onwards until his 
death, with the exception of one year, a senator; and, after 1785, 
president of the senate. His reputation still rising, he was chosen 
Lieutenant Governor in 1801, but which office he was holding at 
his death in 1802. 

The next year after he became a senator, he was appointed a 
judge of the common pleas for Essex County, although not quite 
thirty years of age. He retained this office until 1798, having 
never been absent from court but twice during the whole sixteen 
years, and then by reason of other public duties. Although not 
having a professional legal experience, his performance of the 
duties of the office was altogether excellent. In the year 1787, 
Judge Phillips was one of the commissioners to receive the sub- 
mission of the insurgents under Shays. 

Besides all these official duties, Judge Phillips managed exten- 
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sive and multifarious business enterprises, with thoroughness, 
judgment, and success. In 1776, he erected a powder-mill to 
supply the continental army, and managed it profitably until 1796. 
Soon after leaving college, he purchased on his own account 
several parcels of property, and became an extensive farmer. 
Although operating entirely by agents and hired labor, so remark- 
able was his skill in selecting employes, and in the management 
‘of men as well as in the processes of farming, that his lands con. 
stantly improved, and always returned him a good income. He 
also operated at various periods a saw-mill, a grist-mill, and a 
paper-mill, from all of which he made money. He owned and 
superintended two stores, at Andover and Methuen, and from 
these also he derived a large income. His large property in 
Ma‘ne and New Hampshireo lands, and the building and repairing 
of the various houses on his estates, also required much attention. 
It follows from these statements, as was actually the fact, that, as 
a business man, Judge Phillips was in a very remarkable degree 
judicious, energetic, prompt, far-seeing, and thorough. 

We have thus rapidly traced the public career of Judge Phil- 
lips; we shall now proceed to discuss his interest in the cause 
of education, and his efforts in its promotion. 

He was a steady and interested friend, and frequent visitor, to 
the common schools of Andover, and spent much pains in their 
improvement; and was for twenty years one of the overseers 
of Harvard University. The principal object of his zeal and his 
efforts for education was, however, Phillips Academy at Andover, 
an institution which he himself conceived, founded, and organ- 
ized; and whose entire endowment his influence secured. 

The first conception of the academy arose in Judge Phillips’ 
mind in or before the year 1777; and may not improbably have 
been caused by his recollections of his own preparatory education, 
for which he had to resort to Byfield. Among the excitements 
of the war, and his own numerous and increasing avocations, he 
found time to draft, consider, and amend, plans of organization, 
and to secure the necessary lands. He very early consulted his 
father, and his uncle, Dr. John Phillips, of Exeter, N. H., upon 
the plan of his school. Indeed, a main point in the undertaking 
was the enlistment of their interest and contributions. His own 
share of the endowment of the academy was not large; but it was 
his influence which secured it $6,000 each, from his father and 
his uncle William, $51,000 from his uncle John, and $28,000 
from his cous:n William. 
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The academy, as at first outlined in the mind of the founder, 
was to have been a private institution, under his own personal 
supervision; but this scheme underwent successive modifications 
from himself, and his consultations with his father and uncle, until 
it assumed its final form of an investiture in a board of trustees, 
and of a public school. 

The first parcel of land for the uses of the academy, was pur- 
chased in 1777, and in the next year the school was actually 
opened, (April 30, 1778,) under the preceptorship of Mr. Eliphalet 
Pearson, a trustee, and who had been much consulted respecting 
its organization. The building first occupied, was an old joiner’s 
shop, a one story framed edifice, removed and refitted for the 
purpose. 

The nu» ber of thirty pupils, fixed upon as a limit, was filled 
within a month from the opening of the school; and the number 
of applicants for admission was so great, that at the close of the 
first term, a small fee was charged to each scholar, to meet cur- 
rent expenses. 

The school was incorporated October 4th, 1780, by the name 
of Phillips Academy; being the first incorporate] academy in 
Massachusetts. Its course has been uniformly most prosperous 
and useful. Not to mention other institutions, which owe more or 
less to this, an early and most excellent model of its kind, the ex- 
istence of Exeter Phillips Academy may justly be said to be due 
to that at Andover; and Andover Theological Seminary not only 
was in its beginning a legitimate development of the th ological 
class which was even prepared for within the academy, but owes 
to the spirit and what it was well-known would be the wish of the 
founder of th: academy, no small share of its whole endowment. 
Nearly four thousand pupils have been members of the classical 
department of the academy, and twenty-seven hundred of the 
English department. 

In addition to this noble monument of beneficence and wisdom, 
Judge Phillips bequeathed to trustees in and for his native town 
of Andover, a fund of five thousand dollars, the income to be used 
for the three purposes of aiding the professional acquirements of 
female teachers in the town, of extending the annual terms of com- 
mon schools in it, and for the purchase and gratuitous distribution 
of certain specified books to “poor and pious Christians,” when- 
ever the trustees shall see fit. 

The health of Judge Phillips was feeble from childhood, his 
physical strength never great, and his frame slender. Notwith- 
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standing these obstacles, he lived a life crowded with action, and 
most widely though unobtrusively useful. He possessed extraor- 
dinary self-command, and attained to as remarkable evenness of 
temper and demeanor, being always serious, but never, it is be- 
lieved, having been mirthful. 

The traits of his character, and his wise use of his powers, will 
account for his having been able to do so much in a life not long. 
He was most remarkably ‘assiduous, carefully patient and method- 
ical; and his manuscripts now remaining, private family letters 
as well as important public documents, testify most strikingly to 
this fact, in the endless multitude of the alterations which he 
added to them. He was also most sensitively alive to the value 
of time, and very frequently recurred to this topic both in word 
and writing. And he was incessantly and wonderfully active ; not 
hastily, however, but with a singular effective quietness of manner. 

These points in his character as a man of active employment, 
were admirably sustained by his enthusiastic admiration for vir- 
tue, his wise morality of speech and action, his steady and serene, 
though sedate, happiness of temperament, and unaffected personal 
modesty. As may be judged from the favorite undertakings of 
his life, he was always, and most attractively, fond of the young, 
and was in like manner beloved again by them. And lastly, this 
estimate of his excellencies would be entirely imperfect, should it 
not be added that all of them could be visibly seen to be based 
upon, and supported and symmetrized by a deep and most hum. 
ble and heart-felt belief, and sincere and consistent practice, of the 
faith and doctrine of the Christian religion. 

Justice to their memory requires us to add the amounts given to 
Phillips Academy by its four benefactors. These are: 

Hon. Samuel Phillips, of North Andover, - . $4,000 
Hon. John Phillips, LL. D., of Exeter, 31,000 
Hon William Phillips, of Boston, ‘ b 6,000 
His Honor, William on of Buston, to the Academy, 28,000 

“ “ “ “ “ Seminary, 14,000 


$85,000 
We subjoin to this sketch, the constitution of Phillips’ Academy 
at Andover, at length, as drafted by Judge Phillips. The singular 
merits of the provisions of this document, and its excellence as a 
composition, and especially its importance as the first instrument 
of its kind drafted in the country, and as therefore a model for the 
organization of many and influential successors, render it well 
worthy of careful study. 





PHILLIPS ACADEMY AT ANDOVER. 


AN ACT TO INCORPORATE AN ACADEMY IN THE TOWN OF ANDOVER, BY THE 
NAME OF PHILLIPS acADEMY, OctToser 41H, 1780. 


Preamble. 

Wuereas, the education of youth has ever been considered by the wise and good, 
as an object of the highest consequence to the safety and happiness of a people ; as at 
that period the mind easily receives and retains impressions, is formed with peculiar 
eteeninge ' pity and virtue, and directed to the pursuit of the most useful knowl- 

: and, whereas the i 


Honorable Samuel Phillips of Andover, in the County of Es- 
sex, Esq., and the Honorable John Phillips of Exeter, in the County of Rockingham, 
and State of New Hampshire, Esq., on the first day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, by a legal avemeet of that date, gave, 
granted, and assigned to the Honorable William Phillips, Esquire, and others, therein 
named, and to their heirs, divers lots and parcels of land, in said Instrument described, 
as well as certain other estate, to the use and upon the trust following, namely, that the 
rents, profits, and interest thereof, be forever laid out and expended by the Trustees in 
the said Instrument named, for the support of a Public Free School or Academy, in the 
town of Andover :—and, whereas the execution of the generous and important design 
of the grantors aforesaid will be attended with very great embarrassments, unless, by an 
act of incorporation, the Trustees, mentioned in the said Instrument, and their suc- 
cessors, shall be authorized to e and p te actions at law, and transact 
such other matters in their corporate capacity, as the i tof the said Academy shall 


require. 
Academy Established. 


I. Be it therefore enacted by the Council and House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled, and by the authority of the same; that there be and hereby is estab- 
lished in the Town of Andover, and County of Essex, an Academy, by the name of 
Phillips Academy, for the_purpose of promoting true piety and virtue, and for the edu- 
cation of youth, in the English, Latin, and Greek languages, together with Writing, 
Arithmetic, Music, and the Art of Speaking ; also practical Geometry, Logic, and Geog- 
raphy, and such other of the liberal Arts and Sciences, or Languages, as opportunity 
may hereafter permit, and as the Trustees, hereinafter provided shall direct. 


Trustees Appointed and Incorporated. 

II. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the Hon. Samuel Phillips 
of Andover aforesaid, Esq., the Hon. John Phillips of Exeter aforesaid, Esq., the Hon. 
William Phillips and Oliver Wendell, Esqs., and John Lowell, Esq., of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk, and State of Massachusetts Bay, the Rev. Josiah Stearns of Ep- 
ping, in the County of Rockingham aforesaid, the Reverend William Symmes of said 
Andover, the Reverend Elias Smith of Middletown, in the said County of Essex, the 
Reverend Jonathan French, Samuel Phillips, Jun’r, Esq., Mr. Elipbalet Pearson, gen- 
tlemen, and Mr. Nehemiah Abbott, yeoman, all of Andover aforesaid, be, and they 
hereby are nominated and appointed Frostecs of said Academy ; and they are hereby 
cy ee into a body politic, by the name of the Trustees of Phillips Academy ; and 
that they, and their successors, shall be and continue a body politic and corporate by 
the same name forever. 











Lands Confirmed to the Trustees. 
_ TIL And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that all the lands and mon- 
ies, which, by a legal Instrument, bearing date the first day of April, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, were given, granted, and as- 
signed, by the af tioned S 1 Phillips and John Phillips, unto the said Wil- 
liam Phillips, Oliver Wendell, John Lowell, Josiah Stearns, William Symmes, Elias 
Smith, Jonathan French, Samuel Phillips, Jun’r, Eliplalet Pearson, and Nehemiah 
Abbott, and to their heirs, be, and they hereby are confirmed to the said William Phil- 
lips and others, last named, and to their successors, as Trustees of Phillips Academy 
forever, for the uses and purposes, and upon the Trust, which in said Instrument are 
expressed: and the Trustees aforesaid, their successors, and the officers of the said 
Academy, are hereby required, in conducting the concerns thereof, and in all matters 
relating thereto, to regulate themselves conformably to the true design and intention of 
the said grantors, as expressed in their Instrument above mentioned. 
Trustees to have one common Seal.—May Sue and be Sued. 

IV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the said Trustees and 
their successors, shall have one common Seal, which they may make use of in any 
cause or business that relates to the said office of Trustees of the said Academy; and 
they shall have power and authority to break, change, and renew the said Seal, from 
time to time, as they shall see fit; and that they may Sue and be Sued in all actions 
real, personal, and mixed, and prosecute and defend the same unto final judgment and 
execution, by the name of the Trustees of Phillips Academy. 
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Empowered to Elect their Officers, and Ordain Rules, etc. 
_ V. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the said Samuel Phil- 
lips and others, the Trustees aforesaid, and their successors, the longest livers and sur- 
vivors of them, be the true and sole Visitors, Trustees, and Governors of the said 
Phillips Academy, in perpetual succession forever; to be continued in the way and 
manner hereafter specified, with full power and authority to elect such officers of the 
said Academy, as to them, the said Trustees, Governors, and Visitors aforesaid, and 
their successors, shall from time to time, according to the various occasions and cir- 
cumstances, seem most fit and uisite ; all which shall be observed by the officers, 
scholars, and servants of the said Academy, upon the penalties therein contained : pro- 
vided, notwithstanding, that the said rules, laws, and orders be noways contrary to the 


laws of this State. 
Number of Trustees not to exceed thirteen. 


VI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the number of the 
Trustees aforesaid, and their successors, shall not at any one time be more than thirteen, 
nor less than seven; seven of whom shall constitute a quorum for transacting business, 
and the major part of the members present at any legal meeting, shall decide all ques- 
tions that shall come before them, except in the instances hereinafter excepted. 

The principal Instructor to be one. 

That the principal Instructor for the time being, shall ever be one of them; that a 
major part shall be laymen and respectable freeholders ; also, that a major part shall 
consist of men who are not inhabitants of the town where the Seminary is situate. 

- And to perpetuate the succession of said Trustees. 
Vacancies of Trustees, how supplied. 

VII. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that as often as one or more 
of the Trustees of said Phillips Academy shall die or resign, or in the judgment of a 
major part of the other Trustees be rendered, by age or otherwise, incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of his office, then, and so often, the Trustees then surviving and 
remaining, or the major part of them, shall elect one or more persons to supply the va- 
cancy or vacancies. 

The Trustees to be deemed capable in the law to take and recei. 2 by gift, grant, etc. 

VIII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the Trustees afore- 
said, and their successors, be and they hereby are rendered capable in law to take and 
receive by gift, grant, devise, est, or otherwise, any lands, tenements, or other es- 
tate, real and personal ; provided that the annual income of the said real estate shall 
not exceed the sum of five hundred pounds, and the annual income of the said personel 
estate shall not exceed the sum of two thousand pounds, both sums to be valued in sil- 
ver, at the rate of six shillings and eight pence by the ouncc ; to have and to hold the 
same to them, the said Trustees and their successors, on such terms and under such 
provisions and limitations, as may be expressed in any deed or instrument of convey- 
ance to them made ; provided always, that neither the said Trustees, nor their success- 
ors, shall ever hereafter receive any grant or donation, the condition whereof shall re- 

uire them or any others concerned, to act in any respect counter to the design of the 
frat grantors, or of any prior donation. And all deeds and instruments, which the said 
Trustees may lawfully make, shall, when made in the name of the said Trustees, and 
signed and delivered by their Treasurer, and sealed with the common seal, bind the 
said Trustees and their successors, an” be valid in law. 
Two-thirds of said Trustees empowered to remove the Seminary. 

IX. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if it shall hereafter be 
judged, upon mature and impartial consideration of all circumstances, by two-thirds of 
all the Trustees, that, for good and substantial reasons, which at this time do not exist, 
the true design of this Institution will be better promoted by removing the Seminary 
from the place where it is founded, in that case it shall be in the power of the said 
Trustees, to remove it accordingly, and to establish it in such place within this State, 
as they shall judge to be best calculated for carrying into effectual execution the inten- 
tion of the founders.* 


* Acts and Laws of Massachusetts, 1780, p. 327—329. 








III, JOHN PHILLIPS. 


Dr. Joun Putturrs, LL. D., of Exeter, N. H., founder and 
largest benefactor of Exeter Phillips’ Academy, was great grand- 
son of Rev. George Phillips,* and second of three sons of Rev. 
Samuel Phillips, of Andover. This eminent clergyman was for 
nearly sixty years pastor of that town; was an able preacher, an 
exact and careful manager, a man of great force and individuality 
of character, and whose careful and strict yet liberal training, left 
upon his sons an impress which went far to shape the high char- 
acters and uniform success which distinguished them through life. 

The subject of this sketch was born Dec. 12th, 1719. Very 
little has been recorded of his early life. He graduated with dis- 
tinction at Harvard, in 1735, taught school for a little while, study- 
ing theology at the same time, and entered upon the ministry with 
acceptance. But a singular diffidence in his own qualifications, 
induced him to give up his profession, and to enter into business 
in Exeter. That his friends and neighbors did not share his own 
low estimate of himself, appears from the fact that while he was 
for a season teaching a private classical school at Exeter, being 
also a ruling elder in the church there, he was unanimously in- 
vited to assume the office of pastor in it, then vacant. But his 
distrust of his fitness for the place had become even increased by 
listening to the preaching of Whitefield, and he declined, and de- 
voted himself definitely to mercantile affairs, in which he was very 
successful. A graphic sketch of him in a late number of the 
North American Review, says: “Dr. Phillips was a vigorous old 
Puritan, a little sombre in his exterior, but genial and warm- 
hearted with his friends. He was punctilious in his exactions of 
outward respect. While expending his fortune for the welfare of 





* The first American ancestor of that Phillips’ family who have long been so 
eminent and influential in Massachusetts for private virtues, public usefulness, 
and wise and efficient liberality, was the Rev. George Phillips, (writing his own 
name, however, with only one 1,) the son of Christopher Phillips, of Rainham, St- 
Martin, Norfol County, England, a man of moderate station. He graduated 
bachelor of arts in 1613, and master in 1617, at Gonville and Cain’s College, Cam- 
bridge; came to America in the Arbella, in 1630; was an influential friend and 
compeer of Winthrop, Saltonstall, Bradstreet, and the other fathers of the colony; 
and died, aged fifty-one, in 1644, having been a learned, wise and zealous pastor in 
Watertown for fourteen years. 
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the young, he would not give a boy a cherry from his trees unless 
the favor were asked with a low bow and in the most reverent 
tone. The failure of a little girl to make her accustomed courtesy 
on meeting him in the street, would overshadow his face with a 
frown, which hours of sunlight could not dissipate.” At the same 
time, these stringent demands of respect were only such as a prin- 
ciple of propriety in his opinion required, and not at all the out- 
growth of vanity. He was quite plain in all his habits, and mod- 
erate in his personal expenses, so that his business talents and pro- 
found foresight caused his property to augment rapidly. 

His family traditions and personal antecedents and tendencies 
brought him into close sympathy with the clergy, and disposed 
him to peculiar liberality towards institutions intended for their 
education. Few men have for such purposes given so liberally 
and at the same time with such extended and detailed foresight. 
He was a trustee of Dartmouth College for twenty years, and en- 
dowed a professorship in that institution. He gave liberally, also, 
to Princeton College ; and was a ready and sure friend and bene- 
factor to all undertakings which he considered as calculated to the 
improvement of the young. His gifts to Phillip’s Academy, at 
Andover, were larger than those of any other person, and his wise 
counsel in planning and establishing the institution were not less 
conducive to its good organization and success. He was a trustee 
of this academy, and one of the most efficient from its incorpora- 
tion in 1780 to his death in 1795, and president of the board dur- 
ing the last five years of that time; and the total of his gifts to it is 
not less than $31,000. 

Samuel Phillips, Jr., the still more distinguished nephew of Dr. 
John Phillips, was doubtless the originator of the idea of the Ando- 
ver Academy, and probably was thus by suggestion the indirect 
cause of that at Exeter. The nephew is certainly entitled to the 
praise of having interested his father and his uncle John in the 
institution. Yet Dr. John Phillips, who was one of the two orig- 
inal signers of the constitution of Andover Academry, was in close 
and constant consultation with his nephew relative to the plan, 
details and constitution of it, and his greater experience very ma- 
terially aided in the undertaking. 

But the beneficent enterprise with which Dr. Phillips was most 
closely identified, and in which, as his own work, Ht was most 
interested, was Exeter Phillips’ Academy, in his chosen place of 
residence, which he alone founded, and which, except $1,000 
given by Nicholas Gilman for a musical instruction fund, and 
$100 by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall for the library, he alone en- 
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dowed, giving it large sums during his life, and two-thirds of his 
estate at his death, the other third being given to Andover 
Academy. 

When Dr. Phillips first conceived ‘the idea of this institution it 
is impossible to determine. His nephew, Judge Phillips, had 
been revolving his scheme of an academy in Andover some time 
before 1777, and until its completion, as has been said, was in 
continual communication with his uncle on the subject. The 
thought of himself founding another and separate institution there- 
fore arose very naturally from his occupations connected with its 
predecessor and model. The earliest record of his plan is a mere 
hint given in a letter from the nephew, alluding to it as having 
been suggested in a previous one from the uncle. After further 
consultation and preparation, the uncle announced to his nephew 
the incorporation of Phillips’ Exeter Academy, which took place 
one day less than six months after that of Andover Academy, in 
the following letter : 


Exerer, April 27, 1781. 

Dear Sir:— . . . Your concurring sentiments and warm expressions 
respecting another academy, are very refreshing and highly animating; and 
will greatly endear you to my friends here, who were encouraged to expect 
the help of your advice, and such assistance as might, in a course of time, 
when you shall have more leisure especially, greatly increase the benefit of 
such an institution. The motion was exceedingly agreeable to the General 
Court, who have incorporated the academy, by the name of the Phillips’ Ex- 
eter Academy, for the purposes mentioned in yours; and the trustees nomi- 
nated and appointed are Daniel Silton and Thomas Odiorne, Esquires, of this 
town; John Pickering, Esq., of Portsmouth; David McClure, of Northamp- 
ton; clerk, the Hon. 8. Phillips, Jr., Esq., Andover; and the preceptor, Mr. 
Benjamin Thurston ;—the estate allowed the same with yours—and might 
have been twice so much (I doubt not) had it been asked; and the Act con- 
cludes thus: “‘And whereas the said institution may be of very great and 
general advantage to this state, and deserves every encouragement; be it 
therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that all the lands, tenements, 
and personal estate, that shall be given to the said trustees for the use of 
said academy, shall be and hereby are forever exempted from all taxes what- 
soever;” which very encouraging clause concludes me, 

Most affectionately yours, 
Hon. 8S. Puiutes, Jr. Esq. J. PHILLIPS. 


The sum with which Dr. Phillips at first endowed his academy 
was fifty thousand dollars. In obtaining a location for the insti- 
tution, some difficulties were encountered in selecting and in pur- 
chasing, and in obtaining a suitable instructor, as Mr. Thurston’s 
health was quite feeble. It would seem that on the 20th Febru- 
ary, 1783, at which time Rev. David McClure delivered a dis- 
course on the occasion of the opening of the school, Mr. Thurston 
gave the first instruction administered within it. But it was not 
fairly under way until May Ist of the same year, when Rev. 
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William Woodbridge, who was appointed by the founder, com- 
menced his services as preceptor. 

Dr. Phillips, who had himself drafted the constitution of the 
academy at Exeter, was a regular attendant at the meetings of its 
board, and a careful and judicious watchman over its interests, 
until age rendered him unable to continue in the presidency. He 
appointed as his successor Hon. John Taylor Gilman, but con- 
tinued to attend with care to his favorite institution until his 
death, April 21, 1795, at the age of seventy-five years and four 
months. Rev. Benjamin Thurston delivered a eulogy upon him 
at the next meeting of the trustees, Oct. 14, 1795, which seems 
not to have been printed nor preserved; and his portrait by Gil- 
bert Stuart hangs in the library of the academy. 

The present endowment of the institution may be estimated as 
follows : 

Land and buildings in Exeter, ° ° $35,000 
Notes and stocks, bearing interest, : $100,000 
All of which, except the two donations already excepted, were 

from Dr. Phillips. 

The broad views and deep ethical and religious basis of opinion 
which marked Dr. Phillips’ characte~, are well exemplified by 
clauses in the constitution which he drew up for the academy. In 
this instrument he states its object to be, “the instruction of youth, 
not only in the English and Latin grammar, writing, arithmetic, 
and those sciences wherein they are commonly taught, but more 
especially to teach them the great end and real business of living.” 

These latter words, identical with a clause in the constitution 
of Andover academy, were doubtless inserted there also by him. In 
defining the duties of the instructors, he says: “Above all, it is 
expected that the attention of instructors to the disposition of the 
minds and morals of the youth under their charge will exceed 
every other care; well considering that, though goodness without 
knowledge is weak and feeble, yet knowledge without goodness is 
dangerous, and that both united form the noblest character and lay 
the surest foundation of usefulness to mankind.” In ar.other place 
he says again: “And in order to prevent a perversion of the true 
intent of this foundation, it is again declared, that the first and 
principal design of this institution is the promoting of virtue and 
true piety,—useful knowledge being subordinate thereto.” 

In accordance with the distinct tendency of these prescriptions, 
a professorship of divinity was instituted in the academy in 171, 
and filled from 1817 to 1838 by Rev. Isaac Hurd, who lectured 
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regularly on theology, besides giving other instruction in religion 
and morals. But the office was discontinued in the last men- 
tioned year. It should here be stated that although the character 
of the academy was from the beginning meant to be distinctly 
religious, and although the founder wasa strict Calvinist, yet that his 
selection both of trustees and teachers, of religious views differing 
from his own, if other evidence were wanting, would sufficiently 
show what was the truth, that the institution was not intended to 
be of a complexion in any sense sectarian. 

The fist preceptor, Rev. William Woodbridge, father of Wil- 
liam Channing Woodbridge, the well-known geographer, and ed- 
itor of the American Annals of Education, was obliged by ill- 
health to resign his office in October, 1788, and Rev. Benjamin 
Abbot was appointed in his place. Dr. Abbot, after completing a 
full half century of faithful and successful service, resigned his 
place in 1838, and was succeeded by Gideon L. Soule, LL. D. 

The present constitution and condition of Exeter Phillips’ acad- 
emy present many points of interest and excellence. We do not 
give the former at length, but it was modeled upon that of Ando- 
ver Phillips’ academy, which is given in another article in this 
Journal, and which is worth examination as a chief pattern of the 
organizations of all the institutions of this class in the country. 

The extent of the funds of the academy render its trustees en- 
tirely independent of any necessity of seeking or propitiating 
“patrons,” or yielding to the ignorant whims of either pupils or 
the public ; a situation whose advantages none can perhaps fully 
comprehend who has not suffered in its opposite. 

The course of study extends through four classes, junior, mid- 
dle, senior, and advanced, the latter studying the books used in 
the freshman year at college, and more than half of them gradu- 
ating in readiness to enter sophomore. 

The charitable element in the academy, and its extensive ap- 
plication, is one of its most striking characteristics. No tuition 
fee is charged to such as cannot afford it. Fifty students can be 
accommodated rent free, in Abbot Hall, a building erected at an 
expense of $17,000 for the purpose, and twenty of the best scholars 
at the end of their first academic term, are annually elected by 
the trustees to scholarships* worth about $63.00 a year during 
three years. More than half the whole number of students pay 
no fee for instruction. 


* The scholarship fund amounts to about $21,000. The cost of board in Abbot 
Hall is about $1.50 per week. 
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The following notice of the “Assor Jusitee” is taken from the 
North American Review for July, 1858. 


The reluctant acceptance of Dr. Abbot’s resignation, August 23rd, 1838, was 
the signal for such a gathering at Exeter as is seldom seen. During the half- 
century, there had gone forth from the institution more than two thousand who 
had sat at his feet, and now they came thronging back to do their old instructor 
reverence. They came from thé senate-chamber, the cabinet, the court-room, 
the gubernatorial chair, the hall of the university, the pulpit, the fields of litera- 
ture, and the laboratory of science; and they held a high festival of the heart. 
The arthes of the crowded church reverberated with their glad song :— 


“From the highways and byways of manhood we've come, 
And gather like children about an old home ; 

We return from life’s weariness, tumult, and paia, 
Rejoiced in our hearts to be school-boys again, 

“O, glad to our eyes are these dear scenes displayed, 

The halls where we studied, the fields where we strayed ; 
There is change, there is change ; but we will not deplore ; 
Enough that we feel ourselves school-boys once more. 


“ Enough that once more our old master we meet, 
The same as of yore when we sat at his feet ; 
Let us place on his brow every laurel we’ve won, 
And show that each pupil is also a son. 


* And when to the harsh.scenes of life we return, 
Our hearts with the glow of this meeting shall burn; 
Its calm light shall cheer till earth’s school-time is o’er, 
And prepare us in heaven for one meeting more.” 


Daniel Webster presided on the occasion, assisted by Edward Everett—the 
Demosthenes and Cicero of the American forum. Eloquent speeches were made 
by them, and by Judge Thacher, Judge Emery, Judge Merrill, Dr. Palfrey, Dr. 

entry Ware, Jr., Leverett Saltonstall, Jonathan Chapman, A. H. Everett, John 
P. Hale, and many others, whose names will illuminate the page of history. 
Some of the most distinguished alumni were prevented from being present, among 
whom was Lewis Cass—a pupil for seven or eight years, and the commander 
of the first military company formed in the academy, in 1799—from whom Dr. 
Abbot, to the close of his life, continued to receive delicate and gratifying evi- 
dences of affectionate regard. After the dinner was over, Mr. Webster, in be- 
half of the old pupils present and of many who were absent, presented to their 
venerable teacher a massive and elegant silver vase, as a token of their profound 
respect and abiding reverence. His portrait, taken by Chester Ha , had been 
secured for the occasion, and it now hangs side by side with that of his early 
patron, and constant friend, the founder. Besides this, some two thousand dollars 
were subscribed for the establishment of the “ Abbot Scholarship ” at Cambridge, 
the annual income of which is now appropriated to the college education of some 
meritorious student from the academy at Exeter. 

Dr. Abbot lived more than ten years after the semi-centennial celebration, in 
the full possession of his faculties, honored and revered, in the enjoyment of a 
true fame, and surrounded by troops of friends. His pupils did not forget him ; 
but, in the beautiful language of one who was worthy to be his companion 
while he lived, “ their kindly visits made many a green spot in the wintry scenery 
of his life.” October 25th, 1849, at the age of eighty-seven, he was permitted 
to rest from his labors; “ for so He giveth his beloved sleep.” 





IV. SYSTEM OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN OHIO. 


BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL, 


State Librarian. 





Tue congress of the confederation of the American Colonies was 
led by men who worked in the present for all the future. We owe 
them psalms of thanksgiving and praise we can not too often sing 
with vigorous earnestness ; but in no one are we, of the Mississippi 
valley, required to infuse so much gratitude, as in the one which pro- 
claims, that to them the great North-West is indebted for the basis 
of the common school system which is established in its states. 

When, not in the twinkling of an eye, but by virtue of valor and 
patriotism, through seven years of destructive war, the congress of 
revolution had been changed into the congress of the United States, 
by a liberal treaty (1783,) the whole territory north of the Ohio 
river, with certain limited reservations, became the property of the 
general government. On the 20th of March, 1785, a survey was 
provided for, and it was then decreed that every 16th section of 
six hundred and forty acres, or one thirty-sixth part of every town- 
ship, should be reserved “for the maintenance of public schools within 
said township.” Two years later (1787,) the justly famed ordinance, 
which consecrated the North-West to freedom, and opened the way 
for its settlement, proclaimed that “religion, morality, and knowledge, 
being essential to good government, schools, and the means of education, 
should forever be encouraged.” The land then possessed, and that 
which, by , _stiees with the United States Government, and with 
Virginia and Connecticut, holding reservations in Ohio, this state af- 
terward obtained, including three whole townships for state univers- 
ities, constituted a domain broad enough to have afforded to the 
common schools a liberal and independent support, with a state uni- 
versity, bearing to the best high school of Ohio’s foremost city such 
a relation as that holds to the best grammar school. 

The men who, under the auspices of the Ghio company, encour- 
aged by the wisdom of congress, began the first settlement in the» 
North-West, and who founded the State of Ohio, were men who ap- 
preciated education, and were determined that their posterity should 
enjoy its advantages. In their first colony, a common school was cre- 


ated. The territorial legislature of 1800-1, under a recommenda- 
No. 16.—{Vou. VL, No. 1.|—6. : 
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tion of Governor Arthur St. Clair, influenced by the pioneer colony 
at Marietta, thoughtfully considered and discussed school interests. 
No executive steps were taken, but the territorial representative in 
congress, William Henry Harrison, was instructed to secure equal 
rights in school lands for all the children of the territory. 

The State of Ohio was formed in 1802. Its constitutional conven- 
tion inlaid the forethought of the general government, by proclaim- 
ing that, without respect of persons, “schools and the means of in- 
struction should be forever encouraged by legislative provision, not in- 
consistent with the rights of conscience.” This constitutional require- 
ment was practically unheeded, until 1821. 

In 1819, Ephraim Cutler, who had been chiefly instrumental in 
making the common school clause a part of the constitution—then a 
representative from Washington county—introduced a bill for the 
establishment of a system, which. passed the house but was lost in 
the senate. 

Schools worthy of remembrance, between 1802 and 1820, were 
known only in the most enterprising towns. The mass of the people 
had privileges in such “common” institutions of learning as might 
be expected among communities in which school-teachers were toler- 
ated, but were neither examined for qualification nor encouraged for 
merit. 

But Ohio was not destitute, previous to 1821, of men in high pla- 
ces, who were atixious to see an efficient system of common schools 
adopted, and they were encouraged by a few far-sighted private citi- 
zens, who did not fail to openly condemn abuses by which school lands 
were alienated. The chief magistrates, without exception, strength- 
ened their messages with emphatic indorsements of the wisdom of 
the constitutional requirement. Governor Worthington recognized, in 
his message to the fifteenth general assembly (1817,) the value and 
purpose of normal schools. He said: “ If we expect in our youth ‘re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge,’ suitable teachers must be employed. 
* * * With a view to aid in effecting this desirable object, I recom- 
mend to the consideration of the general assembly the propriety of 
establishing, at the seat of government, a free school ; at which shall 
be taught the different branches of an English education, at the ex- 
pense of the state, tq such number of boys, the children of parents 
unable to educate them (and no others,) as the legislature may deem 
proper. That whenever young men, thus educated, shall become 
qualified for that purpose, they shall, when proper salaries are fur- 
nished them, have the preference of employment in the public schools 
of the state, and shall be obliged to serve as teachers of schools until 
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they are twenty-one years of age; and afterward, as long as they 
conduct themselves well, have the preference of employment.” 

About the time that the executive offered this liberal suggestion, a 
circle of active educational friends in Cincinnati, led by Nathan Guil- 
ford, held extensive correspondence. “Solomon Thrifty” should be 
revered in Ohio, as “Poor Richard” is in New England. His alma- 
nac, edited by Mr. Guilford, and published for seven years at Cincinnati, 
contributed in a large degree, by facts, arguments, and appeals, to the 
awakening and support of a public sentiment, to which the legisla- 
ture of 1821 responded, when it passed an act for the support and 
better regulation of public schools; by means of school directors, 
committees, and clerks, with power to organize districts, build school- 
houses, employ teachers, and assess local taxes. In 1806, a portion 
of the state had been districted, and, subsequently, funds arising from 
section sixteen, and from military lands, were ordered to be secured ; 
but the action of the nineteenth general assembly, was the first for 
the whole state. It was immediately succeeded by more liberal legis- 
lation. Early in the winter of 1821-2, a committee on schools and 
school lands, with Caleb Atwater as chairman, was appointed in the 
house. That committee made an elaborate report upon the necessity 
of liberal popular education, recommending the appointment of seven 
commissioners, to devise and report upon a common school system. 
This was accepted by the legislature, in January, 1822; and Governor 
Allen Trimble appointed Caleb Atwater, Rev. John Collins, Rev. 
James Hoge, Nathan Guilford, Ephraim Cutler, Josiah Barber, and 
James M. Bell. 

Atwater, Collins, and Hoge were the active commissioners, They 
issued three pamphiets for the purpose of awakening public interest, 
and decided to report a system of schools based upon the New York 
system; making no provision for a general fund, other than that 
which might arise from the sale and lease of lands. Nathan Guil- 
ford refused to co-operate with the committee, because he believed 
their plans to be inadequate to the wants of the state. He published 
an able letter on free education, in which he appealed for a general 
county tax, ad valorem, This was the first call in Ohio, for a legisla- 
tive enactment, requiring taxation for school purposes. Mr. Guilford 
supported it with skill and force. His letter was generally discussed, 
and met bitter opposition, but found also earnest and influential advo- 
cates. It was printed, with the report of the commissioners, by the 
legislature of 1823-4 ; but, though schools, internal improvements, and 
equitable taxation were attentively pressed by a few progressive spir- 
its, in that body, the majority could not be convinced that liberal 
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statesmanship was required of them. An appeal was made from the 
general assembly, to the people, and free schools were discussed, with 
canals and tax laws, in the canvass of 1824. The appeal was tri- 
umphantly sustained. The legislature which assembled in December, 
1824, was one of the wisest and truest Ohio has ever had. Cincin- 
nati did itself the honor of employing Nathan Guilford as its sena- 
tor. He was true to his mission. His firmest friend was Ephraim 
Cutler. They secured a joint committee, of which Mr. Guilford was 
appointed chairman. He drew up a report, which, while it was an 
argument for legislators, was an appeal to the reople ; and with it he 
presented a bill, “laying the foundation of a general system of com- 
mon schools, to be built upon and improved.” It required a tax, 
levied by county ccmmissioners, of one-half mill; made township 
clerks and county auditors school officers; and provided for school 
examiners. 

These were forward steps. They were to be taken in a new state, 
a large part of which was yet a wilderness. Representatives are pro- 
verbially afraid of original legislation. These difficulties both the 
friends of education and of internal improvement realized. They 
stood together. With private tact, rather than public display, Mr. 
Guilford labored; and, without amendment, the senate passed his 
bill, by a vote of twenty-eight to eight. 

A prestige he could not have anticipated, was thus given him, for 
influence upon the house. He used it skillfully. His friends cher- 
ished implicit confidence in him. He was in the hall of representa- 
tives when the bill was introduced, and he watched it every hour, un- 
til the final vote was called. Then was presented a picture worthy 
of Ohio’s chief artist. There was intense interest among the repre- 
sentatives. The result was not sure. Mr. Guilford stood with 
Ephraim Outler on the floor of the house while the ayes and nays 
were called. The speaker announced forty-six ayes, twenty-four 
nays—twenty-two majority for the bill as it had been originally re- 
ported by the committee. ‘ 

That was a glorious triumph. Imagine the scene. A man, vener- 
able with the toils and honors of an eventfyl life, who had secured 
the adoption of the constitutional requirement on behalf of popular 
education—and who, during twenty years, had prayed and plead for 
its executive recognition, witnessing its liberal fulfillment—the re- 
ward of self-sacrificing devotion, and legislative ability on the part of 
a colleague, who, enjoying a vigorous manhood, was competent to 
secure for his act a favorable reception among the people. Well 
might his grey head bow with impressive solemnity, while from his 
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thin lips fell words of significant beauty. Turning to Mr. Guilford, 
with a thoughtful bow, Mr. Cutler said, in the language of the proph- 
et Simeon: “Wow, oh, Lord ! lettest thy servant depart in peace, ac- 
cording to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

The school law of 1825 was not well received in even a majority of 
the principal towns of the state, and eleven years elapsed before ade- 
quate steps were taken to render the system it provided for efficient. 

Meantime (between 1825 and 1836,) the county tax had been raised 
to one and a half mills. In 1829, it was three-fourths of a mill; in 
1834, one mill; and, in 1836, one and a half mills. 

In 1831, however, county commissioners were given power to add 
one-quarter, and, in 1836, one-half mill; but legislation had also been 
exercised, which, while it secured immediate r&venue from schools lands, 
was such an exhibit of financial wisdom as a banker would display 
who should sacrifice the principal of well-secured notes for the sake 
of premature payment of interest. 

In 1831, a College of Teachers was organized at Cincinnati, with 
Albert Pickett, Alexander Kinmont, Milo G. Williams, W. H. McGuf- 
fey, Samuel Lewis, Dr. Jos. Ray, and other men of spirit, at its head. 
Its annual meetings called together the leading educational men of the 
Mississippi valley ; and their deliberations, which were fully reported 
and published, contributed largely to the advancement of an educa- 
tional sentiment, which, as early as 1833,demanded teachers’ associa- 
tions; began to urge the need of a state school department ; and, in 1835, 
obtained a resolution from the general assembly, appropriating $500, 
to be paid, by order of the governor, to Calvin E. Stowe (then a profess- 
or in Lane Seminary, at Cincinnati,) who was about to visit Europe, 
for the purpose of securing careful examination into, and a judicious 
report upon, the elementary school systems of Prussia, and other 
European governments. 

At the annual meeting of the College of Teachers, held in Cincin- 
nati, October 5, 1835, it was resolved that it would greatly advance 
the cause of education to hold conventions at the seats of govern 
ment in the Western States, during the sittings of general assem- 
blies, for the purpose of calling direct attention to the prominent edu- 
cational needs. 

In pursuance of that resolution, a state convention was called at 
Columbus, January 13, 1836 ; the first for educational purposes held in 
Ohio. Gov. Robert Lucas was appointed president, Reverend James 
Hoge, vice-president, and Milo G. Williams, secretary. The exercises 
of the convention were varied and interesting. An address was deliv- 
ered by Samuel Lewis, upon the value of common schools, and 
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Calvin E. Stowe read a portion of the report which he had pre- 
pared for the legislature on system of elementary education in 
Prussia. 

Resolutions were adopted, requiring the organization of a state 
educational society ; appointing committees to address and petition the 
legislature, demanding a higher grade of instruction in the common 
schools ; recommending the passage of a bill authorizing school li- 
braries ; and declaring the need of a state school department. 

"Early in the session of- the legislature for 1836-7 (thirty-fifth gen- 
eral assembly,) Alfred Kelley, representative from Franklin county, 
offered a resolution, instructing the standing committee on schools and 
school lands to report upon the expediency of appointing a state 
superintendent. Mr. KAley’s resolution was adopted, by a small ma- 
jority ; and W. B. Van Hook, of Butler county, chairman of the com- 
mittee on schools, presented a bill, anthorizing the appointment. It was 
stubbornly and persistently opposed, and passed the house by only 
one majority—35 to 34. The senate, however, accepted it; and Sena- 
tor Price, of Hamilton county, offered a resolution, appointing Samuel 
Lewis, of Cincinnati, to the new office. In March, 1837, this resolution 
was adopted by both houses. 

The law authorizing taxation for school purposes, and providing for 
the local management of schools, had been in operation eleven years. 
From 1832, a school fund had been accumulating from the sale of 
section sixteen ; it was increased in 1835 by the income of salt lands ; 
and, in 1837, was further increased by the interest on the surplus 
revenue of the United States; and yet, there were no public schools 
in Ohio, in 1837. The legislature of 1835-6, in order to gain direct 
knowledge of the common schools, required county auditors to report 
to the state auditor the number of school children in each county, 
with such other information, in reference to schools, as might be use- 
ful. Only thirty-three auditors responded to that law; and their 
returns were so meager and unreliable, as to be altogether unsatis- 
factory. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Lewis hesitated to accept the office of 
superintendent, but he was pressingly urged, and his reluctance was 
overcome. He entered upon the discharge of his duties with an 
earnest and determined purpose to succeed; and spent the spring, 
summer, and part of the fall, of 1837, sending circulars to county 
auditors, traveling on horseback from county to county, delivering 
addresses, talking with school officers, visiting schools, and encourag- 
ing teachers. He traveled over twelve hundred miles, and visited 
three hundred schools. His first report was made to the legislature 
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in December, 1837. After setting forth the result of his observation 
on the condition of the schools, he recommended school libraries; a 
state school fund of $200,000; township high schools; town boards 
of education ; evening schools in towns and cities; county superin- 
tendents; a school journal, to be distributed to school officers gratu- 
itously ; encouragement for the formation of teachers’ associations ; 
authority to districts to borrow money to erect school-houses; the 
employment of women as teachers; and full reports from teachers 
and school officers, annually. 

His report was favorably received by the people, and its suggestions 
were commended by leading newspapers. W.B. Van Hook was 
chairman of the school committee of the house of representatives. 
Accepting Mr. Lewis’ views as those of a wise and well-informed 
man, he reported to the committee a bill embodying nearly all of his 
recommendations. That bill was introduced to the house on the 5th 
of February, 1838. It was discussed with earnestness, and bitterly 
opposed ; but, on the 17th of February, passed by a vote of forty-six 
yeas to twenty nays. After slight amendment, it passed the senate, 
on the 3d of March, by a vote of twenty-one yeas to thirteen nays. 
The house concurred in the senate amendments, and on the 7th of 
April, 1838, the law was in force. 

The salary of the superintendent had been increased to $1,200, and 
his term extended to five years, for which Mr. Lewis was elected. 

In 1838 he published, by legislative authority, six numbers of an 
official journal, called “The Ohio School Director ;” visited a 
majority of the counties of the state; delivered public addresses in 
nearly every county town, and in most of the cities ; and to the general 
assembly (1838-9,) reported not only upon the condition of the schools 
of the state, and their needs, but made an elaborate report in answer 
to resolutions of the previous legislature, asking information upon the 
propriety, costs, etc., of establishing a state seminary for teachers, at 
Columbus. These resolutions were offered by Mr. Van Hook, of 
Butler. They passed, on the 19th of March, 1838, 

Arrangements had been made by the directory of the College of 
Teachers, for a state educational convention at Columbus, in 1837; but 
the first convention, at which the different sections of the state were 
represented, was held, under the auspices of the college, in December, 
1838. Mr. Lewis, in his addresses, had urged upon teachers and school 
Officers the necessity of attending the convention, and had published 
earnest appeals for it in the “School Director.” Between eighty and 
ninety delegates were present. Wilson Shannon, then governor, was 
elected president, and Milo G. Williams first vice-president. Addresses 
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were delivered by D. Pearce, then president of Western Reserve College 
(who, in 1836, had memorialized the legislature on behalf of dis- 
trict schools.) W.H. McGuffey (who had accompanied Mr. Lewis, 
during the autumn of 1838, and delivered lectures in several northern 
counties,) and Calvin E. Stowe. Discussions were had upon import- 
ant resolutions, in which leading educational men, from different parts 
of the state engaged. These resolutions vigorously indorsed Mr. 
Lewis as state superintendent, recommended normal schools, urged the 
cultivation of music in the common schools, and appealed to the 
people for earnest support of the school law. 

The convention, conducted as it was by the men of most promi- 
nence at that time, in colleges, and in private as well as in public 
schools, had decided influence; but the election for the general as- 
sembly had already taken place, and several men, of known hostility 
to the school law, had been chosen. Early in the session of 1838-9, 
efforts were made to destroy, to a considerable degree, the efficiency 
of the school system. 

A semi-monthly paper, entitled the “Pestalozzian,” by E. L. Sawtell 
and H. K. Smith, started in April, 1838, at Akron, Summit county, 
had ably supported Mr. Lewis and the school system. Conventions 
had been held in a number of counties, which resolved against any 
decided change, and, under those influences, men had been elected, 
who did not fear to declare a determination to resist any measure 
which would retard school progress. Mr. Lewis foresaw a warm con- 
test. He devoted himself night and day to the task of awaking and 
informing the friends of the law. The tax clause, which required a 
county levy of two mills, was so altered that county commissioners 
were authorized to reduce that levy one-half; but evening schools 
were provided for, equal privileges reserved to all white youth, and 
taxation for the building of school-houses was ordered. The law of 
1838, thus amended in 1839, contained all the important recom- 
mendations urged by Mr. Lewis, excepting township libraries and 
county superintendents. 

The supezintendent’s health had been impaired by severe exposure 
and arduous labor, and he was obliged to announce that he could 
not canvass the state in 1839, as he had in 1838. He immediately 
addressed circulars to county auditors, announcing the change in the 
school law, and appealed to county commissioners not to reduce the 
tax. During 1839, he delivered not more than half a dozen public 
addresses ; but he discussed important questions, bearing upon the 
practical advantages of education, and the means by which they were 
to be secured, in a series of model circulars, which were widely pub- 
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lished in the city and county newspapers. His arguments in defense 
of the school law were clear and cogent; and his appeals to the 
people, based upon interests which they could see and appreciate, 
had permanent influence. 

A monthly paper, called the “Common School Advocate,” was pub- 
lished at Cincinnati. More educational conventions were held in the 
different counties than had been before known, and the number of 
educational associations was largely increased. 

A state convention, called by the College of Teachers, in December, 
1839, was more numerously attended than any previous one, and 
was more interesting than any of its predecessors. Mr. Lewis de- 
livered an address upon “Zhe History of Common Schools, and their 
Effects 4pon Pecuniary Interest ;” William H. McGuffey lectured upon 
“The Influence of Private Opinionon Common Schools ;” Warren 
Jenkins upon “The School Laws of Ohio ;” and Milo G. Williams upon 
“Cabinets of Natural Science in Common Schools.” 

Mr. Lewis made his third report (to the legislature which met in 
December, 1839,) and resigned his office.* There was active opposi- 
tion in the general assembly to all the important features of the school 
law; but the friends of wisdom were strong enough to reject every 
serious modification, excepting one which abolished the office of state 
superintendent, by imposing the duties of such an office upon the sec- 
retary of state. 

When the secretary of state was declared superintendent of schools, 
on the 23rd of March, 1840, William Trevitt held that office. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1845 he made one, and John Sloane, his successor, 
made three reports. They complained of the burden the legislature 
had imposed upon their department. Mr. Trevitt advocated normal 
schools; Mr. Sloane asked for $20,000, with which to establish school 
libraries ; and both deplored declining school interest. Immediate leg- 
islatures were somewhat responsible for the retrograde complained of, 
but it was chiefly owing to the want of active superintendency. On 
an average, only forty-five counties reported to the department, be- 
tween 1840 and 1845. In 1842, annual instead of biennial enumer-! 
ation of school youth was required, and a publication of the school 
laws then in force was ordered; but $50,000 were taken away from 
the school fund, for the benefit of canals. 

In 1844, Samuel Galloway was secretary of state. He entered 
with zeal into liberal efforts for the improvement of the common 
schools ; he held correspondence with educational men ; sent circulars 
to county officers; visited educational conventions; and delivered 





* For a more particular account of the labors of Samuel Lewis, as superintendent, see this 
Journal, Vol. V., p. 727. 
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addresses. In 1845, he presented the fullest and ablest report which 
had appeared for five years. Mr. Galloway made seven reports, and 
he assisted greatly in producing an educational revival, which, be- 
ginning in 1845, has been widening and deepening ever since—a re- 
vival which was started by the men who organized the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, and who, since 1847, have been leaders in all 
the principal educational movements of the state. Mr. Galloway was 
severe upon the delinquency of school officers; advocated teachers’ 
institutes and normal schools; appealed to parents for active interest 
in the education of their children ; discussed ably the general advant- 
ages of education; and, to the general assemblies, between 1844 
and 1850, made many practical suggestions, which contributed to the 
formation and passage of liberal acts. 

The first teachers’ institute ever held in Ohio was conducted, at 
Sandusky, in September, 1845, by Salem Town, of New York; M. F. 
Cowdery, and A. D. Lord. It was rather the result of local* than 
general interest; but that a general interest in such opportunities for 
teachers was then imperatively demanded, may be inferred from the 
fact that, in many districts, directors forbade the teaching of any 
branches but reading, writing, and arithmetic, and that certificates 
were given to teachers who were pedagogues, only because school 
keeping was easier for their muscular systems than chopping wood. 

Then there was no educational journal in the state, and there had 
not been a state convention for several years. In the summer of 
1846, Dr. A. D. Lord started a “School Journal,” at Kirtland. He 
advocated teachers’ institutes, and suggested a state common school 
society. 

An institute was held at Chardon, Geauga county, in the autumn 
of 1845, making two for that year—the year of their origin. In 
1846, nine were held, in the northern part of the state. 

Henry Barnard, well known as editor, for twenty years, of an edu- 
cational periodical—first, of the “Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal,” then of the “Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion,” and, last, of the “American Journal of Education”—and as 
state superintendent for Connecticut and Rhode Island, visited Ohio, 
‘in 1842-43, and again in 1846. He made addresses before the 
Western College of Teachers, in Columbus, in January, 1843, and 
in several towns and cities in the northern and southern portions, and 
assisted the zealous friends of progress materially, by his practical 





* The, Institute, at Sandusky, was held mainly through the efforts and liberality of Hon. 
Judge Lane, vho acted in this direction throngh the advice of Mr. Barnard, and who also 
adopted his suggestious in the reorganization of the public schools of Sandusky. 


t The College of Teachers failed in 1845. 
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suggestions, and by showing the people, whom he met, what had 
been done in other states, and what there was need of, and opportu- 
nity for, in Ohio. The removal of Dr. Lord to Columbus, the organ- 
ization of the first union schools, and the holding of the first teachers’ 
institute at Sandusky, were among the results to which his visits 
and labors contributed. 

The first institute held in the southern part of the state, was at 
Cincinnati, in February, 1847; the first in the central, at Newark, 
Licking county, in March, 1848. Since that time, their purposes and 
advantages becoming more and more widely known, institutes have 
been regarded as indispensable by the teachers, in a majority of the 
counties. 

A paper, called the “Free School Clarion,” was started by W. 
Bowen, at Massillon, in November, 1846. “Zhe School Friend” 
was issued by W. B. Smith & Co., in December of the same year, at 
Cincinnati, and other influences conspired to awaken and cultivate 
public sentiment; but, in a passion of retrenchment, the legislature 
reduced the school tax to two-fifths of a mill. 

The impolicy of the reduction was clearly exposed in educational 
journals, and at conventions, during 1847. By the general assembly 
of 1847-48, county commissioners were authorized t» ‘evy a tax of 
one mill. In eleven counties, which had petitioned for that purpose, 
means were furnished to sustain teachers’ institutes and school libra- 
ries; and, in twenty-four counties, local superintendents were pro- 
vided for. A law was also passed, allowing the town of Akron a 
board of education, for the control of six schools. 

These were steps of decided advancement, and leading men were 
not slow to take advantage of the improved legislation. “The West- 
ern School Journal” had been added to the educational journals of 
the state, by W. H. Moore & Co., at Cincinnati, in January, 1847, 
and Dr. Lord’s journal had been removed to Columbus. A general 
demand for a state normal school was pressed by forward education- 
ists, in 1847, and at institutes, held in Ashland, Chardon, and Akron, 
in the fall of that year, M. F. Cowdery, Lorin Andrews, William 
Bowen, J. Hurty, A. D. Lord, and M. D. Leggett, were appointed a 
committee to make arrangements for the organization of a state edu- | 
cational society. 

They called a convention at Akron, on the 31st of December, 1847, 
and a state teachers’ association was there formed, with Samuel Gal- 
loway as president; T. W. Harvey, of Geauga county, recording 
secretary; M. D. Leggett, of Summit, as corresponding secretary ; 
and William Bowen, of Stark, as treasurer. 
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An executive committee, consisting of M. F. Cowdery, of Lake; 
Lorin Andrews, of Ashland; M. D. Leggett, of Summit; J. Nichols, 
of Lake; J. Hurty, of Richland; F. W. Tappan, of Portage; and H. 
K. Smith, of Summit, was instructed to prepare a plan for the awak- 
ening of educational interest, and the elevation of the profession of 
teaching. 

Eleven counties had been represented in the convention, and the 
executive committee was encouraged to take energetic measures. An 
address to teachers and the friends of education was agreed upon, 
inviting co-operation, and urging interest in a meeting of the associ- 
ation, to be holden in June, 1848. The committee announced its 
intention to hold institutes in forty counties of the state; and issued 
a circular, appealing for aid, and explaining the object to be attained. 

These movements of the executive committee, and the objects 
generally of the state teachers’ association, were approved by the 
newspapers of the state; and, in all the educational journals, earnest 
appeals were made in their behalf. 

The year 1848 is distinguished in the school history of Ohio. The 
secretary of state reported encouragingly to the general assembly, and 
the legislation of the winter of 1848-49 was liberal. 

It was a part of the duty of the executive committee of the state 
teachers’ association to report to the state school department. From 
the report of M. F. Cowdery, made in December, 1848, we quote :— 

In assuming the responsibility of conducting the business affairs of the associ- 
ation, twelve months since, the committee selected the following objects, as most 
worthy of their immediate attention. First, the elevation of the teachers of the 
state, through the agency of teachers’ institutes, courses of lectures to teachers, 
educational conventions and associations, and a more conscientions adherence to 
the law relating to the qualifications of teachers on the part of county examiners. 
The second object of the committee was to encourage a reorganization of the 
schools in the cities and incorporated towns of the state. This was proposed to be 
accomplished by addressing citizens publicly, and stating the importance, practica- 
bility, and economy of such a change in the common school organization as would 
give to every child of a town or city an education fitting him for his duties as a 
citizen ; and, lastly, it was the wish of the committee, as far and as fast as practi- 
cable, to prepare the public mind for a school system for our state; unparalleled 
for the liberality of its provisions, the wisdom of its measures, and the harmony 
and efficiency of its operations. 

During the past year these objects have been kept steadily in view. Early in 
January last, the committee made conditional arrangements for holding teachers’ 
institutes, in one-half the counties of the state, in the spring following, and ma- 
tured plans for holding others in the remaining counties of the state, during the 
succeeding autumn. 

Teachers of ability and experience were secured to visit these counties, and 
give a course of instruction, for one week, to the teachers of the county, provided 
the county examiners, teachers themselves, and friends of education, should co- 
operate in the measures proposed. Several hundred letters were written by the 
committee, to public men and private citizens, in the counties designated, asking 
their influence and effort in behalf of the plans of the committee. The following 
counties accepted the propositions of the committee, and institutes were held dur- 
ing the months of March and April last: Ashland, Richland, Huron, Licking, 
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Seneca, Stark, Columbiana, Wayne, and Washington. The number of teachers 
attending the institutes in the above counties, was between six and seven 


hundred. 
During the summer, proposals were. issued by the committee for holding an 


institute, during the succeeding autumn, in any county of the state where teachers 
and friends would co-operate with the committee. The following counties accepted 
the proposals of the committee, and institutes were held, during the past autumn, 
in Montgomery, Medina, Portage, Huron, Seneca, Miami, Sandusky, Champaign, 


Ashtabula, and Washington. 
The number of teachers instructed at the institutes during the fall, in the above 


counties, was above eight hundred ; making in all about fifteen hundred who have 
attended institutes, during the past year, in connection with the state association. 
In January last, the committee issued proposals for a course of lectures to teach- 
ers, on subjects immediately connected with their qualifications and duties, and 
the improvement of schools, to continue nine weeks, and be given in any county 
of the state where the friends of education would offer the most liberal induce- 
ments to the committee for the course. From all the propositions received, the 
offer from Huron county, pledging to the committee nearly five hundred dollars, 
with a suitable building, was deemed best, and the course was accordingly given 
in that county. About one hundred and twenty persons attended the course. 
During the summer, proposals were issucd by the committee for another course, 
similar to the one in Huron county, to be given where the best offer should be 
made. The offer from Summit county, was deemed best, and the course was 
given in that county during the months of September and October. The class 


numbered about sixty. 

The lectures were by Professor St. John, on Geology ; by H. Ben- 
ton, on the English Language ; by Lorin Andrews, on Arithmetic ; 
by M. F. Cowdery, on Geography and Vegetable Physiology ; by J. 
B. Howard, on Linear Drawing ; by J. Hurty, on Civil Government ; 
by T. W. Harvey, on American History ; by Professor Mandeville, 
on Elocution; by G. W. Winchester, on Book-keeping ; by I. J. 
Allen, on Natural Philosophy; by M. D. Leggett, on Human Phys- 
tology ; and on Music, by Mr. Andrews and Mr. Howard. 

Active interest for normal schools was manifested in 1848. The 
educational journals pressed their value, and Mr. Galloway urged the 
legislature to encourage the establishment of one or more. Another 
feature of the movement of that year, under the auspices of the State 
Teachers’ Association, was union schools. 

A committee of the association, consisting of A. D. Lord, 8. 8. 
Rickey, and H. H. Barney, made the encouragement of union schools 
a speciality, and reported, to the state school department, lively en- 
couragement. 

There were then not more than twenty union schools in Ohio. 
Cincinnati had led the movement by good example, and her schools 
were of wider range and higher sphere than any others in the state; 
but Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Zanesville, Sandusky, Portsmouth, 
Mansfield, Massillon, and a few other towns, were then, as they are 
now, forward competitors for common school distinction. 

The State Teachers’ Association, at the period which we are now 
considering, as it did for at least five years after 1848, and as it does 
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in some degree yet, discharged important duties which properly be- 
long to a state department of public schools. There had been, from 
1840, growing demand for a state school department. Despairing 
of success in petitioning the legislature, without an active increase 
of public interest, a few leading teachers had determined to show in 
how far the interests of schools might be advanced by co-operation, 
independent of state patronage. They succeeded better than they 
had reason to anticipate, but did not at any time lose sight of what 
they believed to be the obligations of government. They resolved, 
at the semi-annual meeting of the association in Dayton, June 1848, 
that a state superintendent of schools ought to be appointed, and, as 
we have seen, reported to the secretary of state, at the end of the 
first year of their endeavors. 

The first annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held 
in Columbus, December 27, 1848. Samuel Galloway delivered an 
address, and was re-elected president. Asa D. Lord was chosen chair- 
man of the executive committee. The convention discussed the ne- 
cessity of a state normal school, and of state and county superintend- 
ents, and the best plans for schools in incorporated towns and cities. 

In 1849, the cholera visited Ohio. On account of it, the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Teachers’ Association, which was to have been held 
at Springfield in June, was postponed. There was very general depres- 
sion throughout the state in the summer of that year, and educational 
enterprise was consequently retarded ; but very decided measures were 
taken, in a large number of towns, to secure union schools, and in the 
second annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, at Columbus, 
December, 1849, a majority of the counties of the state had repre- 
sentatives. Samuel Galloway was again elected president, and Asa 
D. Lord was continued as chairman of the executive committee. 

Addresses were delivered by the president on the Importance of 
Universal Education, and by 8. Hanbury Smith, on the Animal 
Kingdom. Reports were presented upon a variety of topics, affecting 
practically the prosperity and efficiency of the public schools. Reso- 
lutions, presented by Lorin Andrews, demanding a board of school 
commissioners, and an educational paper, under state authority, were 
discussed and adopted. 

Mr. Galloway included these resolutions in his report for 1849, to 
the general assembly—his last report as secretary of state. The 
plan for the state superintendence of schools they provided, was dili- 
gently urged upon the legislature. 

A committee to memoralize the general assembly, consisting of A. 
D. Lord, H. H. Barney, and Milo G. Williams, had been appointed 
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by the State Teachers’ Association, and that committee did not fail to 
discharge its duty. Educational journals supported the resolutions, 
and, from several counties, influential petitions were sent in, praying 
for the commission. 

W. B. Fairchild, representative from Green county, presented a 
bill, embodying the plan recommended by the Teachers’ Association, 
in its main features, and that bill became a law; but so late in the 
session that no appointments were made under it, and consequently 
it failed to go into operation. 

Two features of the legislature of 1848-9 are entitled to special 
remembrance. It was then that English grammar and geography 
were first required to be taught in the common schools of Ohio, and 
then was the first practical legislative recognition of a need on the 
part of colored children for common school instruction. Let it be 
borne in mind that the legislature for 1848—that year during which 
Europe trembled with agitation for democratic equality—grammar 
and geography were first ordered for Ohio white children, and the 
privilege of learning to “read, write, and cipher,” was first bestowed 
upon Ohio colored children. The first school law made “no distine- 
tions on account of color.” In 1825, “white youth” were specified as 
the proper recipients of school privileges ; but the property of colored 
citizens was taxed. They remonstrated under the banner of “no tax- 
ation without representation ””—(if not in the general assembly, in the 
schools.) Their property was relieved, but they were without the 
practical advantages of the common school system, until 1849. 

The meridian of the nineteenth century will be remembered in 
Ohio, as the period when the chief topics of public discussion were 
the necessity for a new constitution, and the advantages of a conven- 
tion for the formation of such an instrument. 

A convention had been authorized by the legislature of 1849-50, 
and the election for members having been held in the spring of 1850, 
educational men, expecting from it a revision of the school system of 
the state, circulated petitions and made zealous efforts to keep up the 
interest in public schools which had been productive of so much 
good in 1848 and 1849. 

A. D. Lord’s “Journal of Education” had been united, at the com- 
mencement of the year 1850, with Smith’s “ Western School Friend,” 
at Cincinnati. M. Hazen White, who had edited the “Friend ” for sev- 
eral years, retired, and A. D. Lord, H. H. Barney, C. Knowlton, and 
Joseph Ray, were employed to conduct it. It was an interesting and 
efficient organ of school reform. 

Samuel Galloway had been succeeded, in the secretary of state’s 
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office, by Henry W. King, an active friend of the common school 
cause. 

During 1850, educational societies and teachers’ institutes were 
maintained in a larger number of counties than had received the ben- 
efits of them during any previous year; and to the legislature for 
1850-1 Mr. King, as school superintendent, reported favorably. He 
gave a clear revision of the school laws of the state, and recommended 
such legislation as would embrace, in one act, the good features of 
those in force. 

In 1849, the auditor of state, John Woods, in obedience to fre- 
quent inquiries, whether the state school fund might not be increased, 
suggested that the state could, without inconvenience, make the fund 
$300,000. Mr. King pressed this suggestion upon the legislature, 
and the fund was increased to the sum named. 

The State Teachers’ Association held both its semi-annual and its 
annual meetings in 1850. The summer meeting was at Springfield, 
and that in winter at Columbus. 

At Springfield, the number of members of the association was one 
hundred and sixty. Addresses were delivered by Rev. D. Shepard- 
son, and J. C. Zachos, of Cincinnati. Reports upon important sub- 
jects. were presented by experienced teachers, and the association 
resolved that the constitution of the state ought to provide for a nor- 
mal school, and for a state superintendent. 

The annual meeting of the teachers was the most important one 
held, up to that period, by the association. Samuel Galloway again 
delivered the opening address. Ira Mayhew, superintendent of 
schools in Michigan, gave a public lecture upon Popular Education, 
and very important discussions were had upon a variety of resolu- 
tions. The most important of the resolutions adopted were, that the 
school laws should be revised ; that the law authorizing a board of 
school commissioners should be put in force ; and that the new consti- 
tution should recognize public education for all the youth of the 
siate. 

The resolution on the board of commissioners was discussed at 
greater length than any other resolution had ever been in the associa- 
tion, and was adopted by a vote of sixty-one to thirty-one. On mo- 
tion of H. H. Barney, it was then recommended that none but en- 
lightened educators ought to be appointed to office in the board. 

Isaac Sams, of Highland county, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, and Lorin Andrews was chosen chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Andrews was then principal of the Massillon High School. He 
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resigned his post,.and voluntarily became a common school mission- 
ary, without assurance of any reward but that which springs from 
the consciousness of well doing. He issued circulars, appealing for 
the interest and support of teachers’ institutes, and immediately be- 
gan a thorough canvass of the state. 

The constitutional convention assembled in Columbus, May 16th, 
1850, and closed its deliberations, after an adjournment to Cincin- 
nati, on the 10th of March, 1851. 

Early in its session, the subject of education was intrusted to a stand- 
ing committee, composed of the following delegates: Harmon Stid- 
ger, of Stark; Otway Curry, of Union; Samuel Quigley, of Colum- 
biana; James W. Taylor, of Erie; Jacob J. Greene, of Defiance; A. 
G. Brown, of Athens; and John A. Smith, of Highland. 

On the 5th day of July (the fiftieth of the Columbus session,) the 
majority of the committee made a report, which provided for a state 
superintendent ; for the promotion of moral, intellectual, scientific, and 
agricultural improvement; for an irreducible fund; and for a law to 
secure an efficient system of schools, free to all the children of the state. 

Otway Curry presented a minority report, differing from that of 
the majority, chiefly, in three points. It authorized not only a super- 
intendent, but assistant superintendents of schools; excluded black 
and mulatto children from the schools, unless by common consent; 
and required a law for the support of normal institutes, 

As reported by James W. Taylor, these reports were fully discussed 
at the Cincinnati session. 

Upon the various amendments offered, the following points were 
elicited, indicative of the temper of the body :— 

1, That it was inexpedient to limit the educational bounty of the 
state to white children, by any terms of direct exclusion; but, how 
far colored children should he entitled to public instruction, was made 
asubject of unrestricted legislative cognizance. 

2. Propositions to augment the state school fund to a sum which 
would produce a revenue of about a million of dollars, and to enjoina 
minimum of six months’ instruction, were not adopted—some appre- 
hending that the people would not sustain such forward movements, 
while others believed that the Ohio school system would be even more 
progressive than its most sanguine advocates in the convention antici- 
pated. The experience of a few years has fully vindicated the latter 
view. 

3. An amendment, directing the organization of normal institutes, 
was lost, by twenty to fifty-seven. 


4. Even the clause establishing, in express terms, the office of 
No. 16.—[Vot. VI., No. 1.—] 7. 
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superintendent of common schools, was not retained in the final ac- 
tion of the convention—the precise methods of superintendence being 
left to legislative discretion. 

A bill was presented to the last general assembly, under the first 
constitution (1850-1,) which proposed to print and distribute books 
for the common schools at public expense—to be furnished at the low- 
est possible price to those who could purchase them, and gra- 
tuitous to those who could not. The bill was referred to a select 
committee, which, in an elaborate report, recommended that the 
pupils in the deaf and dumb asylum be taught the art of printing— 
that the state provide types and presses, and that an uniform system 
of school-books be published, under the supervision of che governor and 
the trustees of the asylum, for those children, in the public schools, 
whose parents were unable to purchase them. These recommenda- 
tions were candidly discussed, but the general assembly refused to 
embody them in a law. 

The semi-annual meeting of the association at Cleveland, in 1851, 
was interesting and important. The labors of the general agent 
(Lorig Andrews,) were most cordially approved, and a resolution to 
sustain him pecuniarily, unanimously adopted. At the same meeting, 
resolutions were adopted, declaring that boys and girls ought to sit in 
the same room; that phonotypy was to be encouraged, as a means 
of teaching children to read; and that the legislature ought to estab- 
lish one or more houses of reformation for juvenile offenders. 

Supported by the action of the Teachers’ Association, and encour- 
aged by the favorable manner in which the people had received his 
labors, Mr. Andrews devoted himself, with renewed vigor, during 
the fall of 1851. The annual meeting of the association at Colum- 
bus, in December of that year, exhibited the value of his efforts, 
in the number of its members, and the character of their action. It 
was determined to continue Mr. Andrews as state agent; to es- 
tablish a monthly educational journal ; and to petition the legislature 
for district school libraries, and for a state superintendent. 

Rev. W. C. Anderson, president of Miami College, was elected 
president of the association. Addresses were delivered by Joseph 
Ray, of Cincinnati, principal of Woodward School, on “Qualifica- 
tions of Teachers ;” George Willey, of Cleveland, president of the 
Board of Education, on “Zducation, its Relations to the Individual 
and to Society;” and W. D. Snow, of Boston, on “Teacher's Profess- 
ion.” The convention adjourned, to meet at Sandusky, in July, 1852. 

| In his report to the legislature for 1851, the secretary of state ac- 
knowledged, in handsome terms, the good influence of the State Teach- 


: 
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ers’ Association, by its semi-annual meetings, through the labors of 
its agent, and by means of county institutes and associations. 

Lorin Andrews made an elaborate report, which the secretary of 
state published, giving an account of his labors, and discussing the 
educational needs with which he had been impressed. More than two 
hundred addresses had been delivered under the auspices of the execu- 
tive committee of the association, and three thousand teachers had 
been assembled in institutes. Mr. Andrews said :— 

About seventy of the towns and cities of the state have established free graded 
schools, and of these more than fifty have been organized within the past three 
years, and by the adoption of the law of 1849, “for the better regulation of public 
schools in cities, towns, etc.”” Although the unparalleled success which has attended 
the establishment of union schools in Ohio is very encouraging to the friends of edu- 
cation, yet it should be remembered that there are at least one hundred and fifty re- 
maining towns in the state, whose educational interest imperatively demand the 
immediate organization of free graded schools. 

During the past year, thirty towns have been visited, and their citizens have 
been publicly addressed upon the advantages and economy of the union school 
system. 

Some of these towns have already organized union schools ; and several others, 
it is believed, will soon follow their good example. 

There is a wide-spread, hopeful anticipation, extensively prevalent in our state 
at this time, of efficient action in favor of education by the next general assembly — 
the first to convene under the new constitution. Should the legislature fail to satisfy 
these just expectations, a strong public sentiment will be grievously outraged. 

In a large number of institutes, resolutions were unanimously passed in favor of 
a more thorough supervision of educational interests, by the appointment of a state 
superintendent, and four or more district superintendents. It is the undoubted 
opiniou of the great mass of teachers and friends of education in our state, that 
one superintendent can not do the great work which ought to be done. 

An absolutely necessary prerequisite to the permanent and proper improvement 
of the country schools, is an enlargement of the school districts. 

The educational questions before the people of Ohio, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1852, were, the importance of union schools; the 
necessity of normal schools; the need of a state superintendent; the 
advantage of school libraries; and the full recognition, by statute, of 
the doctrine that the property of the state should educate the chil- | 
dren of the state. 

In his report for 1851, the secretary of state had argued with spirit 
the justice of the claims made by the friends of universal education 
for these measures. 

In his views the secretary was supported by the governor, and 
both these officers were sustained by the agent of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and by the leading newspapers throughout the state. 

The need of a state educational journal, under the auspices of the 
association, as well as the necessity of a normal school, had been regu- 
lar topics of private and public discourse, before the association was 
two years old. The association did not feel strong enough, however, 


to undertake even the desired journal, until 1852. 
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A monthly journal, called the “Ohio Teacher,” was started by 
Thomas Rainey, in 1851, which was encouraged by many leading 
educatcrs ; but it did not represent generally the sentiment of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and was inefficient and short-lived. 

At a teachers’ institute in Greene county, it had been resolved 
that the Teachers’ Association ought to establish a periodical. At the 
annual meeting for 1851, this recommendation was urged with force, 
and a monthly organ was determined upon. 

Asa D. Lord was elected resident editor, with H. H. Barney, of 
Cincinnati ; M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky ; I. W. Andrews, of Marietta ; 
J. C. Zachos, of Dayton; and Andrew Freese, of Cleveland, associate 
editors. Members of the association pledged a list of twelve hundred 
subscribers, and the “Journal,” in January, 1852, was commenced with 
spirit. It supported with vigor the action of the association, and had 
weighty influence in the educational movements of 1852 and 1853. 

Those movements secured a new school law. The first general as- 
sembly, elected under the new constitution, met at Columbus, on the 
first Monday of January, 1852. 

The standing committee of the upper legislative branch, to which the 
subject of “ common schools and school lands” was committed, consisted 
of Harvey Rice, of Cuyahoga; George Rex, of Wayne; and Alonzo 
Cushing, cf Gallia. On the 29th of March, 1852, they reported the 
senate bill, No. 94, “to provide for the reorganization, supervision, and 
maintenaace of common schools.” It reached its second reading 
April 1st, after which it was committed to the committee of the 
whole, and made the order for the same day ; but it was not taken up 
in committee until the 13th of April. Its discussion continued until 
the 15th, when the committee rose, and the bill, with gprious amend- 
ments, was tabled. 

It was not again called up during the session. The legislature ad- 
journed, to meet in November, 1852; and, on the 18th day of that 
month, the school bill was called up. It was discussed with interest 
and ability, and, on the 24th day of January, 1853, passed the senate 
by a vote of twenty-two yeas to two nays. 

The house committee on common schools and school lands, to 
whom the senate bill was committed, after a brief consideration in 
committee of the whole, consisted of S. Plumb, of Ashtabula; C. K. 
Ward, of Crawford; B. H. Alexander, of Preble; John McClahanan, 
of Brown; and A. C. Ramage, of Belmont. They reported on the 
28th of February, and on the 7th of March the discussion of the 
various amendments proposed commenced with great earnestness. 

The prominent features of the law introduced by the house amend- 
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ments were, the provision for the establishment of central or high 
schools, as it now stands in sections 20 and 21 ; several provisions for 
joint and special districts; that portion of section 54 which author- 
izes the commissioner to re-distribute laws ; together with modifications 
for the collection and disbursement of funds, and many verbal amend- 
ments. 

Among the rejected propositions for amendment were the following: 
imposing a fine on parents or guardians for not sending children to 
school, at least three months in the year; to strike out the provisions 
for school commissioner, for school libraries, and for high schools ; and 
to subcnit the bill to a popular vote. 

A third reading of the bill was in order on the 5th of March, and 
it passed by a vote of fifty-six yeas to twenty nays. 

The house amendments, with a few modifications, were accepted by 
the senate; but the house had stricken out a provision, authorizing 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary for the schools, and, on motion of 
Mr. Rice, the senate insisted upon its restoration. A committee of con- 
ference was appointed, and the senate receded. The concurrence of 
both branches of the general assembly was thus secured, and the bill 
became a law on the 14th of March, 1858. 

As remarked by James W. Taylor, in a book for the school libra- 
ries, entitled “The Ohio School System.” 


Its consideration had been marked by all the requisites of full deliberation. The 
interval between the regular and adjourned sessions of the general assembly had 
been improved by Mr. Rice, the author of the bill, for a thorough canvass of pub- 
lie opinion ; the most experienced teachers and careful legislators of the state had 
been furnished with copies, and their suggestions invited ; and probably no simi- 
lar measure ever engrossed more anxious attention then did the well-known sen- 
ate bill, No. 94, fromthe beginning to the close of the session of 1852-3. The re- 
pealing clause displaced a bulk of enactments ten times greater than the provis- 
ions of the bili, although the latter reached sixty-nine sections. 


The new law was, in the main, a consolidation of statutes in force; 
and, in its new features, no great educational needs were recognized 
which had not been discussed and plead for by Ohio educators, dur- 
ing twenty years. 

As described by H. H. Barney, the prominent provisions which 
were new—improvements in the estimation of those who advocated 
and enacted the law—may be stated as follows :— 

1. A state school tax was substituted for the county tax. 

2. A township board of education, consisting of a representative 
from each district (or sub-district in the language of the act,) succeed 
to the power previously vested in the township trustees. 

3. “ Free education to all the youth in the state,” and the abolition 
of rate bills, 

4. A fund of one-tenth of a mill yearly, “for the purpose of furnish- 
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ing school libraries and apparatus to all the common schools in the 
state.” 

5. The supervision of the system by a state commissioner of com- 
mon schools. 

William Trevitt, elected secretary of state under the new constitu- 
tion, succeeded Henry W. King in 1852. In his report on the con- 
dition of common schools for that year, to an adjourned session of the 
legislature, Mr. Trevitt confined himself mainly to a presentation of 
statistics, but repeated with zeal the argument of his predecessor, in 
favor of a revision of the school system. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Teacher’s Association in Sandusky, 
the school bill reported by the senate committee the winter previous 
was indorsed by three hundred teachers, representing the interests of 
education in forty three counties of the state. 

At the time of this semi-annual meeting in Sandusky, an associa- 
tion was formed to promote the education of girls. There had 
been, from time to time for ten years, active interest in different local- 
ities for that purpose, but the movement of July, 1852 was the first 
one general in its scope. P. B. Wilber, of Cincinnati, was elected 
president, and A. D. Lord, secretary; J. C. Zachos, of Dayton, was 
chosen chairman of the executive committee. Questions of import- 
ance were discussed, and gentlemen of experience were appointed to 
report upon them, at Columbus, in December following. 

The annual meeting of the Teachers’ Association in 1852, was large 
and spirited. The friends of popular education were much encouraged. 
Joseph Ray was elected president, and Lorin Andrews was guaranteed 
a salary of $1,500, as state agent for another year. He had reported 
that, during 1852, thirty-one institutes were held ; and that the “Jour- 
nal of Education,” with an edition of three thousand copies, had 
proved self-sustaining. Union schools had been liberally encouraged. 
There were then eighty in the state. 

The association expressed sympathy with the movement for the ed- 
ucation of young women, inaugurated at Sandusky. Mr. Wilber was 
re-elected president, and Dr. A. D. Lord, secretary, of that society. 

M. F. Cowdery delivered the annual address to the association ; and, 
speaking of what he knew from observation, said :— 


Those who are acquainted with the recent history of our state are aware that, 
five years since, the cities and larger towns of Ohio, with two or three exceptions, 
perhaps, were entirely destitute of a system of classified public schools ; generally 
nearly or quite destitute of school buildings of any value ; and, as might well be ex- 
pected, destitute of proper discipline, as well as properly-digested systematic courses 
of instruction. 

We have the rich and rare pleasure, now, of witnessing important changes in 
the educational condition of our state. Great interests, that seemed in imminent 
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peril, through the neglect or indifference of their proper guardians, have re- 
ceived some attention, some thought, some sympathy. In three-fourths of the 
towns of Ohio, with a population of one thousand inhabitants and upward, sub- 
stantial school buildings have been erected by the free contributions of the 

ple ; the schools themselves have been more or less accurately classified, thus pre- 
paring the way in the best possible manner for all other practicable improvements ; 
and, lastly, the confidence of the public in the capacity of the common school system 
to afford a suitable education to all, has been almost immeasurably increased. 


These were words of earnest encouragement, and the teachers were 
all impressed that the year 1853 was to be regarded as the birth-time 
of events as important as any in the history of common school prog- 
ress in Ohio. 


To be Continued. 





V. SETH J. NORTH. 





Sera J. Norrs, of New Britain, Conn., to whose active influence, 
and liberal subscription is due the location and establishment of the 
State Normal School of Connecticut, when and where it was established, 
is deserving of a record in our pages, as one of the principal bene- 
factors of education. 

Mr. North was the second son of James North. He was born, in 
that part of the town of Berlin which is within the present limits of 
the village of New Britain, August 13, 1779. His father was a 
highly intelligent and respectable mechanic, and was repeatedly called 
by his townsmen to represent them in the state legislature. He was 
by trade a blacksmith, and the subject of our sketch was trained to 
the same occupation. At an early age he manifested an extraordi- 
nary degree of skill and tact in mechanical pursuits, which betokened 
his future success. His mind was active and enterprising, and his 
judgment clear and sound. With only the ordinary advantages of 
education of boys in country villages, of that day, he managed to 
become a well-informed man, on most subjects of general interest. 
Soon after he was twenty years of age, he opened a blacksmith shop 
on his own account, about half a mile from his father’s, and soon 
commenced building a house, for which he provided an additional 
occupant in the person of Miss Stanley, a daughter of Col. Gad Stan- 
ley, of revolutionary memory, whom he married, when the house was 
finished. Such was his activity and energy, in his business, that he 
told a friend afterward, that “he made enough money in his shop, 
while his house was building, to pay for it.” He had, while in his 
father’s shop, given some attention to working in brass, and, after his 
marriage, he made up a quantity of brass harness-buckles, packed 
them in saddle-bags, and rode to Albany, and sold them. Encour- 
aged by his success, he soon after commenced manufacturing brass 
andirons, shovel and tongs, sleigh-bells, and other articles of brass. 
Possessing much business shrewdness and tact, whatever he put his 
hands to, prospered. While prosecuting this business successfully, he 
also took an interest in the business of making iron. buckles, hooks and 
eyes, in the manufacture of jewelry, in a large knitting factory, and 
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indeed in all those numerous manufactures which have since made 
New Britain so famous, for the variety and beauty of its wares. 

When Mr. North commenced business, New Britain was a small 
rural hamlet, with no manufactories, and very little enterprise. As 
his own business increased, he saw clearly, what many men of 
enterprise do not, that, in promoting the interests of his neigh- 
bors, he was promoting his own, also; and hence, whenever it’ was 
in his power, he made his own undertakings subserve to the growth 
and prosperity of the place, and was ever ready to lend a helping 
hand to any enterprise, by whomsoever planned, which would pro- 
mote the public good. If this motive of action be called selfish, it is 
a kind of selfishness which might well be more cbundant than it is; 
but it is not selfishness, ii is rather an emotion akin to patriotism, a 
desire for the promotion and improvement of the community 
with which the man is connected, and a disposition to make 
the well-being of that community commensurate with his own. 
The development of this sentiment in the mind of Mr. North was 
progressive; he began by the construction of a road at his own ex- 
pense across a marsh, which, while it facilitated the conveyance of his 
own goods, was also a benefit to the whole village; then the erection 
of new school-houses, new churches, of all denominations, the con- 
struction of other roads, of railroads, the founding of libraries, the 
establishment of schools of a higher grade; and, among his last acts 
of public beneficence, the subscription of $6000 to the State Normal 
School, being about one-half the sum necessary to secure its location, 
and the earnest zeal with which he advocated its establishment, 
crowned a career of extraordinary usefulness. It was a matter of 
honest pride with him that he could, in his last years, look over the 
beautiful village of 4000 or 5000 inhabitants, with its immense manu- 
factories, its broad and pleasant streets, where so many cheerful and 
comfortable homes were clustered, its noble churches, its high school 
and normal school, and could mark what that village was, at the be- 
ginning of his business career, and feel that its growth was, in no in- 
considerable degree, the result of his enterprise, his foresight, energy, 
and skill ; and, more than all else, of his helping hand, whenever and 
wherever help was needed. 

The community have confidence in such a man. For years, 
when any new measure or enterprise was proposed, the first 
question asked was, “what does Major North think of it?” If 
he approved, it was well; for all knew that his approval was no idle 
matter, it meant his co-operation also. The sentiments of his fellow- 
citizens toward him were well expressed by Professor Andrews, in his 
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eloquent address at the Burritt Festival, where he alludes to him as “ one 
who, first in means—gained by his own enlightened enterprise—is 
ever first in generous impulses and in liberal beneficence to his fellow- 
citizens. The magnetic needle,” Professor Andrews continued, “ sel- 
dom indicates the true meridian, and even the polar star wheels in 
its daily course, and circles around the earth’s true pole; but, though 
the needle has its variations, and the mariner on the ocean, and the 
traveler on the trackless desert, may often hesitate in regard to their 
proper course, we are never at a loss when seeking to find the 
true Worth.” “Those of us,” says an eminent business man of 
the village, who is walking in Major North’s footsteps, “ who were in 
active business, had the most implicit faith in his judgment, and 
were ready at all times to follow where he led. He made the village; 
he was the first manufacturer; he assisted, directly and indirectly, 
nearly all others, for twenty-five years; he was the largest benefactor 
of schools, churches, libraries, railroads, &c. He has left his impress 
on all things here; his monument is before us in all we see.” 

He took a great interest in the establishment of railroad communi- 
cation between the village and the cities of the state; did not forget 
the “ Water Works,” but projected the purchase and daming up of 
Shuttie Meadow as a business enterprise, which was afterward made 
available in bringing a constant supply of pure water to every house- 
hold ; and every where exhibited those wide, comprehensive, and liberal 
views, which make his memory blessed. 

It need not be said that such a man was a religious man. For 
such a broad, generous, coiaprehensive nature as his, religion was a 
necessity. He was not a bigot, not perhaps as outwardly zealous a 
professor as some ; but his religious principles pervaded his whole life 
and conduct, and elevated, refined, and liberalized his entire charac- 
ter; and when he came, after a well-spent life, to lie down upon the 
bed of death, it was with calmness and peaceful trust, 


“ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Major North died on the 10th of March, 1851, aged seventy-one 
years. An excellent portrait, by Mr. James L. Sawyer, who was 
engaged for this purpose by a vote of the Directors of the New 
Britain Educational Fund Company, hangs in the principal room of 
the Normal School, called after its most liberal benefactor, Norra 
Hau, 


























VI. THOMAS H. BURROWES. 


WITH A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





Tuomas Henry Burrowes was born on the 16th of November, 
1805, in the village (now the borough,) of Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. 

His father, Thomas Bredin Burrowes, was a native of the County 
of Cavan, Ireland, and was of a respectable family, long resident 
there. He had been intended and prepared for the ministry, in the 
Episcopal church; but being of an active turn of mind, and not 
feeling an especial call to the pulpit, he emigrated to the State of 
Delaware, in 1784, being then twenty years of age. Soon afterward 
he removed to Pennsylvania, and settled at Strasburg. Though liber- 
ally educated, he devoted himself to mechanical pursuits, chiefly as a 
clock and watchmaker ; but he always delighted in the application of 
his scientific knowledge to the practical and useful arts, and was 
widely known for his skill and readiness in overcoming those difficul- 
ties in the various manual occupations, by which unlearned men are 
so often embarrassed. He never accumulated wealth by his various 
pursuits, but was much respected as an honest, learned, and useful 
man and citizen. 

His mother, Ann Henrietta Smith, was born in the county of 
Monaghan, Ireland, in 1771, and, in 1774, was brought, by her pa- 
rents, to New Castle, Delaware. On her marriage in 1787, being 
then only sixteen years of age, she accompanied her husband to 
Pennsylvania. She was the mother of thirteen children, of whom 
seven reached maturity; and was as remarkable for decision of 
character as for kindness of heart. 

On the death of the elder brother of his father, the family went to 
Ireland, in 1810, to take possession of the family property; but they 
soon found that the customs and society of the old world were not 
congenial to their American feelings and habits. After seven years’ 
residence there, they, in 1817, removed to Quebec, in Lower Canada, 
where they remained till 1822. They then returned to Ireland, and 
having disposed of their property, in 1825, finally returned to Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, where they have since chiefly remained. 

Through all these changes, the education of the subject of this 
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memoir was by no means neglected, though it could not well take 
that regular form which more settled residence promotes. 

From his ninth till his twelfth year, he was chiefly, as a private pu- 
pil, under the instruction of the Rev. William Craven, a kinsman of 
his mother, and a- clergyman of the church of England. During the 
five years spent in Quebec, he attended the classical and English 
school of Mr. Collier, and subsequently that of Mr. Cornelius Doyle, 
both good scholars and teachers of the old class. One of the next 
three years, in Ireland, was devoted to study under the Rev. James 
Thompson, a presbyterian divine, who, at Fort Henry, in the County 
of Cavan, took a limited number of pupils, as boarders; and the 
greater part of the other two were spent, as an irregular student, in 
Trinity College, Dublin. Owing to the unsettled state of his family, 
who always designed returning to the United States, he did not enter 
the college as a regular student; but, by means of the ability, kind- 
ness, and constant attention of his tutor, John McEffer, A. M., who 
was also a Scholar on the foundation of that well known institution, 
he profited as much, probably, as if he had been matriculated. 

In addition to the ordinary branches of a liberal English education, 
and those sciences usually considered part of it, he thus acquired a 
sound knowledge of the Latin and French languages, considerable ac- 
quaintance with the Greek, and the rudiments of German. But the 
wandering life he had been made to lead, though it prevented that 
finished regularity of training, so essential to the acquisition of de- 
grees and of high collegiate standing, conferred qualities of perhaps 
equal value :—an enlarged view of the world, and those habits of self- 
reliance, which are greatly promoted by independence from local 
feelings and attachments, became, in fact, a portion of his education. 
In most cases, the opportunity to cultivate these traits does not occur 
till after the turn of thought, and the habits which constitute char- 
acter, have become fixed; and thus, it may be, that it fails to make 
its due impression. This may be a fortunate circumstance for those 
who are of an excitable and easily impressible disposition. In his 
ease, however, the course of culture directed by providence seems not 
to have been in discord with the character of its subject. For, though 
undoubtedly much more might have been acquired, even in the ir- 
regular course described, yet little that is now perceived to be injuri- 
ous was thus impressed. Be this as it may, the graduate of this 
broken and varying course of culture has often been heard to say, that, 
whatever of self-reliance, of directness of purpose, and of power to 
foresee distant results cleared from the mists of the present, he may 
possess, has been mainly conferred by the accidents and peculiarities 
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of his whole education, modified, restrained, and improved, as it was, 
by a constant moral and religious home training. 

Thus prepared for the battle of life, less by contact with books and 
schools than with life and scholars, it became necessary, on returning 
to Pennsylvania, in 1825, to select the branch of service in which 
to engage. The profession of law was chosen; and here, the same 
chequered, but broadly educatory, course that marked his preparatory 
studies, again awaited him. His legal preceptor was Amos Ellma- 
ker, Esq., of Lancaster, whose office he entered in January, 1826. 
This gentleman, himself a liberal scholar and of the highest standing 
at the bar, soon took a liking to his new student, and paid even 
greater attention to his general reading than to his legal studies. 
Having weak eyes, his students were necessarily much employed in 
reading to him, and most of this profitable duty soon devolved on the 
subject of this notice. This led to an enlarged acquaintance, not only 
with the more advanced works on law, but on history, science, and 
general literature, and particularly on the political history of the 
country. In return for the labor of reading to him, Mr. Ellmaker was 
in the habit of explaining every word, allusion, or passage, which was 
not supposed to be clear to the reader. The rich stories of his own 
well-disciplined mind enabled him to do this, in a way at once pleas- 
ing and satisfactory. 

After profiting for two years and a half by this liberal course of 
study, Mr. Burrowes entered Yale College Law School, at New Ha- 
‘ven, in the summer of 1828. Judge David Daggett, of the superior 
court of Connecticut, and Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq., of the New Haven 
bar, were then the law professors,—the former delivering lectures, and 
the latter hearing the recitations. Here, in company with about forty 
other students, he diligently pursued his professional studies till the 
spring of 1829. He also attended the course of lectures of Profess- 
or Silliman, on chemistry, mineralogy, and geology ; and that of Pro- 
fessor Olmsted, on natural philosophy, in Yale College; and of Dr. 
Knight, in the medical school, on anatomy and physiology. 

In the autumn of 1829, he was examined and admitted to the bar 
of Lancaster county, at Lancaster, where he soon after commenced 
the practice of law. 

Not being then dependent on his own exertions for support, he did 
not adopt the measures usually resorted to, to secure employment. He 
at once, however, took an active part in the prevailing political ques- 
tions of the day; more, however, as a writer and shaper of party 
movements, than as an electioneerer or speaker at public meetings. 

Thus, before he had acquired either much practice or standing at 
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the bar, he became somewhat prominent in politics, and was elected, 
in October, 1831, one of the six members from Lancaster county, in 
the house of representatives of the state, and was re-elected in 1832, 
While in the legislature, he was mainly remarkable for regular at- 
tendance and attention to the business of the house, and for un- 
swerving adherence to the principles and measures he approved. 
Though he did not often take part in debate, or speak at great length, 
he had as much influence as probably belonged to his years and 
qualifications ; but, being of a party far in the minority, and very 
unpalatable to the ruling powers, he did not figure on any important 
committee, or obtain any other chance of distinction. When the 
party to which he belonged became successful, however, by the 
election of Joseph Ritner to the office of governor, in 1835, Mr. Bur- 
rowes was honored with the appointment of secretary of the com- 
monwealth, the chief office in the gift of the executive. He was then 
in his thirtieth year, and entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
the station in December, 1835. At this point began his first connec- 
tion with the educational interests of the state, and, as he has often 
been heard frankly to say, his first knowledge of the subject. 

At that time, the governor, under the existing constitution, ap- 
pointed all the executive officers of the state, except county sheriffs, 
coroners, commissioners, and auditors, and township constables, super- 
visors, and assessors. All the rest,—from a judge of the supreme 
court to a justice of the peace and notary public, from the secretary 
of the commonwealth to a clerk of the lowest county court,—were at 
his disposal. He also had the control of the immense system of pub- 
lic works in which the state was then engaged, and the responsibility, 
to a certain extent, of the equally immense debt growing up to pay 
for it. All this rendered the office very different from what it now is,— 
when every public officer, except that of secretary of state, attorney- 
general, a few notaries public and inspectors of articles of produce, 
are elected by the people, and when the care and control of the pub- 
lic works is otherwise disposed of. 

As confidential friend and official adviser of the governor, a por- 
tion of the burthen of this large power and patronage devolved, of 
course, upon the secretary; while, as executive agent of the chief 
magistrate, all the details, and a great part of the labor also, fell upon 
him. Mr. Burrowes has been heard to say, that, in the confidence of 
youth and the ardor of an active politician, he felt little hesitation as 
to his own ability to acquit himself creditably of this duty ; but that 
when, for the first time, he realized the vast importance of the edu- 
cational portion of his responsibility, he was almost deterred from 
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assuming it. Sustained, however, as he was, by the noble determina- 
tion of Governor Ritner, to uphold the newly-created system of com- 
mon schools, at every risk, and by a knowledge of the fact, that there 
was, within the reach of selection, no one who possessed the requisite 
information and experience, he determined to remain at the post as 
one of duty, and to prepare himself, to the utmost of his powers, for 
its proper administration. 

The field of this new and unexpected labor requires a brief description. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania enjoined, that “the legislature 
shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide by law for the estab- 
lishment of schools throughout the state, in such manner that the 
poor may be taught gratis.” 

The law in force, previous to 1834, for carrying this provision into 
effect, was that of 1809, which, in two short sections, provided for 
an enumeration, by the assessors, of all children in their respective 
townships, between the ages of five and twelve years, “whose parents 
are unable to pay for their schooling ;” and for the payment, by the 
county, to the teachers of such private schools as received them, of 
the expense of teaching such poor children. The number of poor 
children thus taught in forty-nine of the fifty-two counties, in 1832, was 
17,467; and the cost of their instruction was $48,466.25. 

This was the only general law in force and operation; there was, it 
is true, an act, passed in 1824, providing for a more general and lib- 
eral system of education ; but, as its acceptance was left to the dis- 
cretion of each district, and as no organized efforts were made, or in- 
ducements offered, by the state, in the way of appropriation, it went 
into very limited operation. 

Frequent attempts to establish a general common school system 
had been made, from 1790 to 1884, but they all failed. It was 
found that one chief cause was the difficulty of inducing the friends 
of the project to agree on the form and details of the contemplated 
system. In the session of 1833-4, the unusual but effectual policy 
was adopted, of resolving to pass whatever bill might be reported by 
the committee of education, leaving the perfection of its details to 
amendment, by succeeding legislatures. Unfortunately the chairman 
of the senate committee (Mr. Samuel Breck, of Philadelphia,) had 
little experience in educational matters, and less in the draughting of 
laws; and thus the act of 1834, though it founded the common 
school system, can not be said to have put it into operation. 

This first common school law was approved, on the Ist of April, 
1834, by Gov. George Wolf, to whose broad-minded sagacity, stead- 
fast perseverance, and great influence with the dominant political par 
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ty, it. may be said to owe its existence. It was so defective, however, 
as to require amendment by the legislature, at the very next session ; 
and even then it was found to be almost inoperative. 

With all its defects, it nevertheless contained and permanently es- 
tablished, the three great elements of strength of the Pennsylvania 
system. These are, 1. The entire support of the schools by public 
means (taxation and state appropriation,) without any charge to pa- 
rents for tuition, in proportion to the children sent; 2. Large dis- 
tricts,—each township in the county, or ward of a city or town, con- 
stituting one, and each containing an average of about seven schools; 
3. The exercise of all the powers of local administration by one 
board of six directors in each district, elected by the people and re- 
sponsible to them. 

The defects of the first laws were chiefly in administrative details; 
and, being long since remedied, they need not now be specified. It 
may be remarked, in this connection, that though the amendment of 
the system has been slow, yet that no step in advance has ever yet 
been retrograded ; and thus the same caution, which prevented hasty 
action, has also avoided essential errors. 

James Findlay, of Westmoreland county, a son of Ex-Governor 
Findlay, was secretary of the commonwealth, and ex-officio superin- 
tendent of common schools, from the enactment of the first law till 
the accession of Governor Ritner, a period of about eighteen months. 
He was a gentleman of fine talents, high standing in the legal pro- 
fession, and well qualified for the general duties of the office of secre- 
tary. But he was neither of that ardent temperament nor those 
laborious habits, which were indispensable to the successful organiza- 
tion of a new, complicated, and, withal, unpopular system. Hence, 
what with the imperfection of the law itself, a lack of interest on the 
part of its chief executive officer, and the opposition of the people, 
the common school enterprise had little of progress to report, previous 
to 1836. 

Mr. Findlay’s first annual report to the legislature, dated March 
2d, 1835, was a mere announcement, in two pages of print, that cer- 
tain formal acts under the law had been performed, and certain re- 
turns from the counties received. 

His second annual report (which was really in anticipation of the 
regular period, and should not have been made up till the following 
spring,) was dated on the 5th of December, in the same year, and is 
little more full or satisfactory than the first. It comprised, in three 
and a half pages, but one suggestion of impertant change in the law,— 
that of providing for a more effectual official visitation of the schools. 
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Its statistics show that ninety-three of the nine hundred and seven 
districts (townships, wards, or boroughs,) in the state then had the 
common school in operation, with 451 schools, 471 teachers, and 19,- 
864 scholars; that these schools had been kept open three and a 
half months in the year; and that the aggregate sum paid to teach- 
ers was $25,007. 

Such was the law, and such the narrow foundation, of the present 
common school system of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Burrowes at once set himself at work to comprehend the sys- 
tem, so far as developed, in its weakness as well as its strength. This 
labor, together with that of the correspondence and other writing 
connected with the system, was mostly performed at his own residence, 
and chiefly late at night,—the hours of daylight being all occupied 
by the ordinary duties of the secretary’s office. 

The result of this investigation was given to the legislature in a re- 
port, supplementary to the last report of his predecessor, and dated 
February 19th, 1836. 

Assuming that the existing school laws would be “revised and 
rendered more intelligible during the present session,” he very explic- 
itly recommended several amendments,—after giving the statistical 
results since the date of the last report. 

The first was: That the people of each district be afforded the op- 
portunity of discontinuing the common school system, if they desire to 
do so, after a fair trial of its merits; which was thus advocated :— 

In devising “ plans for the improvement of the common school system,” the 
superintendent is guided by a very simple rule, viz., to adapt the system, as nearly 
as possible, to the wishes as well as the wants of the people. No project, how- 
ever beneficial may be its anticipated operation, should be forced upon the com- 
munity by other inducements than those arising from its own merits ; nor, when 
once accepted by them, should it be out of their power to free themselves from it, 
if found unproductive of the desired advantages. While the truth of these re- 
publican principles is admitted, it is also certain that, inasmuch as any system 
perfectly fitted to the wants of society can not long remain unpopular, there can 
be no danger in giving to the people interested an opportunity, at stated periods, 
of rejecting or retaining it. The contrary practice can only produce evil, as it 
may be the means of preventing the general spread and adoption of a system, 
intrinsically beneficial. The human mind is, happily for free government, so con- 
stituted, as to view with jealousy even a good project, when seconded by force of 
any kind. 

No means of correcting this evil have occurred to the superintendent so effi- 
cient, so just, or simple, as that of making it the duty of the proper officers to 
submit the question, once in three years, to the citizens of each district, whether 
the system shall be continued in operation or not. No system really good need 
fear this test. In view of the possibility of its periodical defeat, the friends of the 
system would be more active in its behalf; and even its enemies, and those neu- 
tral on the question, would not object to a mere experiment of its utility. From 
such a test no system really bad should be shielded. 


In accordance with these suggestions, this feature was incorporated 
into the revised school act of 1836, and was continued till 1849. In 
No. 16.—{Vou. VL, No. 1.]—8. 
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the interval, its soothing and practical operation had been so success- 
ful, that, in the last named year, the common school system was, by 
the legislature, enacted into absolute operation in every district in the 
state, with scarcely a murmur of complaint from any quarter. 

The second amendment recommended was: The restriction of the 
benefits of the schools to the children of the state, and of its instruc- 
tions to the rudimental and indispensable branches; in support of 
which the following views were presented :— , 


The system should not only be adapted to the well-informed wishes, but to the 
real wants, of the people. That is, it should be confined to its legitimate object. 
All admit that the true end to be accomplished by a common school system of 
education, is the instruction, in the same schools and in the elements of a sound 
business education (which are reading, writing, and arithmetic,) of all the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth, of every class. This is a great, a noble object; but 
to accomplish it, the system should be rigorously restrained to that object. The 
laws now in force are deficient in this respect. No restriction is to be found in 
them as to the branches to be taught; nor, according to the construction of the 
former superintendent, is there any limit to the age of the children admissable 
into the schools. Agreeably to that construction (which, whether it be correct or 
not, the present superintendent has not thought proper to disturb,) all persons 
under twenty-one years of age must be received. 

Both these defects of the present laws, viz., as to the age of the pupil and the 
branches to be taught, have produced much evil to the system, and must rontinue 
to injure it. An instance, which occurred under the superintendent’s own observ- 
ation, will better illustrate the evil alluded to than a long argument. A young 
man, nearly but not quite twenty-one years of age, in good circumstances, at- 
tended a common school for the purpose of Jearning the science of surveying, 
and actually occupied much of the time of the teacher in pursuing that study, at 
atime that there was scarcely standing-room in the school, owing to the great 
number of children who applied for instruction, but who, of course, to accommo- 
date him, were to a certain extent neglected. Cases of a similar character are 
known not to be of rare occurrence. 

To meet this defect, it is suggested that the legislature provide, that no child 
shall be admissable into a public school until the age, say of five years, nor shall 
continue longer than the age, say of fifteen. Cases may arise in which this re- 
striction might produce hardship ; to obviate this, power should be given to the 
directors to suspend this restriction, when they deem it necessary. In ordinary 
cases, however, the restriction could produce no evil. There is sufficient time 
between the age of five and fifteen for the acquisition of the rudiments of a com- 
mon business education. At the latter age young persons, intended for the pur- 
suit of laborious occupations, are generally taken from school, while those des- 
tined for professions or commerce should then be transferred to schools of a more 
advanced grade. 

To complete the remedy, it is recommended that the legislature designate, or 
cause to be designated, the branches which shall be taught in the primary com- 
mon schools, and that no schools of a higher grade be established, at the public 
expense, by the directors of any district, unless surplus funds shall remain in their 
hands, after providing for the establishment of a sufficient number of primary 
schools for the education of all children in their district. 


In these days of graded schools and of the admitted sufficiency of 
the common school to afford instruction in the higher branches, these 
Opinions may appear strange. But, reviewed in the light of those 
early times, and under the cloud of opposition then lowering, the 
wisdom of neither overtasking the energies of the new system, nor 
the patience of the people, is still apparent. These provisions were 
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not incorporated into the act of 1836, except to the extent of exclud- 
ing children under four years of age from the schools. But, after a 
long interval, the duty of first providing for instruction in the rudi- 
mental branches, was recognized by the act of 1854, which enjoins 
the establishment of schools for the teaching of “orthography, read- 
ing, writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic,” in every 
district, as indispensable; and then that of such other branches as 
the “directors or controllers may require.” And perhaps to this day 
more departure from the true object of the common system is made, 
and more injury inflicted on the rising generation, by neglect of 
thorough training in the primary branches, and by forcing unpre- 
pared pupils into the higher studies, than by any other error in the 
schools. 

The professional improvement of the teachers of the state was the 
last important subject urged upon the attention of the legislature, in 
this report. The full importance of the point seems to have been 
felt, though the means indicated are not such as more matured judg- 
ment has finally adopted. The idea, however, discoverable in all his 
official writings,—that the existing generation of teachers were to be 
improved, and were to form the chief reliance of the system,—is plainly 
expressed. This branch of the report is as follows :— 


Many persons, it is known, believe it impossible so to organize the common 
school system, that the children of all classes shall receive the rudiments of their 
education in its schools. But, if fairly examined, this belief will be found 
to be based in error. The low reputation of common schools, which is the only 
reason why they are not resorted to by those who can afford better, is not owing 
to the system, but to the teachers, employed to carry it into effect. These are 
generally, to a certain extent, ill-qualified, worse paid, and not at all held in that 
estimation which those to whom is intrusted the formation of the minds of youth 
so eminently deserve. While such a state of things exists, the common school 
system, without producing any real good to the community, will prove a battle- 
ground for conflicting feelings and interests, and will sink into a mere pauper 
system. It will be neglected by those whose duty it should be to give it efficiency, 
despised by those at whose expense it is chiefly sustained, and hated by those 
whose hopes it has disappointed. 

Teachers then,—well-qualified, well-paid, respected, professional teachers,— 
are the chief want of the system,—that want its main defect. 

At first view, it might seem as if the supplying of this defect must be the 
work of time,—long time. But, in reality, such is not the case. In three years 
from the passage of a proper act on the subject, the whole business of common 
school teaching might be regenerated in Pennsylvania. 

The great error on this point has, heretofore, been this: no one was supposed 
to be a proper teacher of the rudiments of learning, unless he possessed a great 
store of it himself. The quantity of his knowledge was looked to, without any 
reference to its quality, or to the much more essential question of his knowledge 
of the art of imparting it. Hence, it has happened, that under-graduates, pursuing 
their collegiate education,—graduates, and others, studying for professions,—and, in 
fact, most persons endeavoring to rise in the world by their mental exertions, have 
made the common school their means of support, till something better presented. 
By these remarks, it is not intended to cast any reproach upon persons who have 
thus took up the business of teaching. It is admitted, that the common school is 
the step by which many a distinguished man has raised himself to fame; but 
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it is also asserted, that such men are not generally remembered as the most 
useful schoolmasters. 

Teaching should be a profession,—the business of a life,—and should be pre- 
pared for, and paid for, aceordingly. The preparation for it is not a matter of much 
difficulty.: The amount of information necessary is not great. A large propor- 
tion of those men, now drudging in the lowest walks of the profession, have, or 
soon might have, sufficient learning. Thousands of others, around us, possessing 
& common education, and who would be willing to embark in the business of 
teaching, if properly remunerated, and if their services were duly appreciated, 
are, in this point of view, qualified. All that these persons require, to become 
most able and useful instructors, is, themselves to be taught the art of teaching. 

This art consists in the selection of proper school-books, the methodical classi- 
fication of scholars, the adoption of plain and efficient school-room rules of dis- 
oe, and the knowledge and adoption of the numerous helps to instruction 
which the last few years have brought to the teacher’s assistance. 

The acquisition of the art of teaching, it was said, is not a matter of much 
difficulty. One year, or six months, or even three months, spent by a person 
of common acquirements, in an institution for the preparation of common school 
teachers, under well-qualified professors, would work wonders. 

Ten thousand dollars a year, appropriated to the establishment of two such 
institutions, one in each end of the state, under the care of two of the colleges 
now in operation, would soon produce a complete revolution in the art of teach- 
ing. A new, most useful, most respectable and permanent profession, would be 
created, and the common school system be put on a footing which nothing could 
shake. Such an appropriation is most respectfully and earnestly recommended. 

Nothing was done by the legislature at that session, nor till the 
year 1857, for the professional training of the teachers of the sys- 
tem; and Mr. Burrowes has of late years said, that the delay may have 
been less injurious than the probable errors in the foundation and 
management of state normal schools,—had such institutions been 
resorted to,— would have been. 

The suggestion, as to the necessity of revising the school law, was 
promptly complied with, by the legislature. Dr. George Smith, of 
Delaware county, was then chairman of the committee on education, 
in the senate. This intelligent and true friend of popular education, 
draughted the act of June 13th, 1836, and carried it through both 
houses. In the details of that act, which, with slight modification 
on several occasions, continued to be the school law of the state till 
1849, Mr. Burrowes was, of course, consulted. Several of its main 
features he suggested, and most of them he approved. 

This law was, at least, intelligible in its phraseology, and simple 
and systematic in its details. Though deficient in several of the 
essentials for the effective working of a perfect system, yet it was a 
large and important step in advance ;—perhaps fully as great as could 
be expected, at the time and under existing circumstances. Armed 
with its powers, and aided by its provisions, the chief officer of the 
system at once began to render it efficient. 

He published the law, in a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, with 
explanations and instructions for its operation, and forms for all the 
official acts and documents of directors. These were forwarded to 
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every director in the state; and they have, ever since, continued to be 
the basis of a similar publication, periodically issued, by the school 
department. 

The correspondence of the department with district directors, 
teachers, and others interested in the schools, was enlarged and sedu- 
lously attended to, and every means taken to invite that kind of inter- 
course. Members of the legislature, and other intelligent persons, were 
consulted with, as to the state of education and of popular feeling in 
regard to it, in the different counties; and as many schools were 
visited as the pressure of other affairs would permit. 

The result was, that his second report, which was the third in the 
annual series, showed a marked advance in the system. Of the 987 
districts in the state, 742 had accepted the system, and 573 reported 
to the school department; showing 3,384 schools in operation, with 
3,394 teachers, during a term of four months and nine days in the 
year; of the 320,000 children in the state, between the ages of five 
and fifteen years, 150,838 had been in the schools; and $309,906 
had been received by the districts, from all sources, applicable to the 
support of the system. 

This may be called the first regular report on education, presented 
to the legislature. It was comprised in twenty-six printed pages, with 
numerous tables; and was systematic in its form, and as exact in stat- 
istical detail, as the means then at command allowed, and very clear 
and decided in its suggestions. Large extracts would be desirable, 
but room can only be made for a few, on the more important points. 

The following review not only shows the minute attention which 
had been given to the local feelings and condition of every part of the 
state, but exhibits difficulties to be met and overcome that do not exist 
in states with a more homogeneous population. 


Upon a close examination of the progress of common schools in Pennsylvania, 
with a view to the improvement of the system, the inquirer is met, and in a great 
measure discouraged, in the outset, by results directly opposed to those which the 
same facts, under ordinary circunistanees, would produce. Counties among the 
most intelligent, enterprising,and devoted to the general interests of education, 
are found to be among the most hostile to the system. Others which, from their 
wealth, density of population, and moral character, might be supposed peculiarly 
adapted to its beneficial action, are scarcely less averse than the class just named. 
On the other hand, as he advances from the older counties, with a population some- 
what of a homogeneous character, he finds the system increase in favor among 
the new and mixed people of the west and south-west; while it is unanimously 
accepted by the recent and thinly inhabited settlements of the whole north. 

Until the causes of these singular anomalies are fully ascertained, and their 
agency either corrected or made to promote the common object, all further 
attempt to amend the system will be vain. In view of them, one general remark, 
or rather principle, presents itself, which should never be lost sight of _It is, that, 
in adapting a system to the wants and feelings of a community possessing such 
various conflicting interests and prejudices as ours, little if any aid can be derived 
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from abroad. In other states, having one language, one people, one origin, and one 
soil, a system suited to one district satisfies the whole. Not so here. No project, 
however wisely planned or systematically adapted, can be pronounced sufficient till 
approved by the test of experience. Hence it becomes the policy,—nay it is the 
duty of the legislature, neither, on the one hand, unduly to press any part of the 
design, no matter how theoretically beautiful it may appear, if it have been con- 
demned in practice ; nor, on the other, ever to relinquish a point once gained in 
favor of the system, however far it may fall short of previous calculation. It is 
only by resting on and starting from such mutually admitted points, that success 
can at all be achieved in any great enterprise. 

Commencing at Philadelphia, the place from which the settlement of the state 
was oe. a sinall belt of counties, consisting of Delaware, Chester, Montgom- 
ery, and Bucks, is met, originally peopled by the followers of the great founder of 
our commonwealth. Though the population of these counties has become mixed 
with other classes and sects, still their feelings, habits,and institutions are essen- 
tially those of the society of Friends. From them they derive mainly a degree of 
intelligence, love of order, and opposition to innovation, which characterizes that 
people. From the same source also is, in a great measure, inherited an unwilling- 
ness to receive the common school system, which at first view is so unexpected 
and disheartening. This singular result, however, flows from operating causes 
as highly creditable to the people in question, as they have been injurious to the 
system. It is known that the establishment of schools for the education of all their 
members, both wealthy and indigent, is only a part of that benevolent regulation 
which compels Friends to provide for and support their own poor. Hence, in 
every one of these counties the common school system has not proved acceptable, 
for the plain reason that a system of society schools is already in active operation. 
For this reason also, and in the abstract it is difficult to gainsay it, their citizens 
say that no new system is required by a community, who are already in possession 
of one sufficient for all their wants. This disposition is participated in by their 
immediate fellow-citizens, not members of the society, because they, to a certain 
extent, also receive the benefits of the society schools. 

This state of things has been, within the sphere of its influence, the chief ob- 
stacle to the spread and improvement of the system. We are now at the end of 
the third year of the experiment, and yet, of the one hundred and twenty-seven 
districts in the four counties under consideration, of which one-third adopted the 
system in 1834, little more than one-half are now accepting districts ;—a sinaller 
proportion of the whole number, and a smaller increase, than in any of the other 
great divisions of the state. It can not be that this will continue. It can not be 
that counties, so proverbial for love of learning, will remain cold toward a plan, 
which, though it may not be actually needed by them, is vitally necessary to the 
character and prosperity of the state, but can only be made generally useful by its 
uniform adoption. 

Happily, much of the difficulty arising from the causes just mentioned may be 
removed, by the operation of the section of the act of last June, which relates to 
“ endowed schools.” Institutions of this description, which it is believed embrace 
nearly all the society schools alluded to, are entitled to receive their due propor- 
tion of the common school funds, and to remain “under the direction of the 
regularly appointed trustees,” who of course retain the right of selecting the 
teacher. It is hoped that this wise provision will hereafter be fully carried into 
practice, and will obviate all remaining difficulty. 

In this light, the example of the Moravian society, at Bethlehem, is worthy of 
all praise and imitation. The common school system has not been sacrificed to, 
but ingrafted upon, the admirable schools of that place. Directors under the 
school law have been elected to manage the funds of the system, and the society 
schools have been opened to all the youth of the district. Thus, while they are 
literally converted into common schools, the efficient control and instruction of the 
society are retained. 

There is a general, but very erroneous, idea entertained that the eommon school 
is at war with, and must in its establishment prostrate, every other system. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. The great object of the system is, to impart 
the rudiments of learning to all the children of the state, in the same schools, on 
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equal terms, and at the least possible expense. In the prosecution of this glorious 
project, it does not follow that the details of the system are unbending, or that 
every other system, however good, must disappear before it. This would be op- 
pression, and not benefaction. On the contrary, great discretionary power is given 
to directors, to adapt the system to the circumstances of the district, always keep- 
ing the commun principle in view. In its effects the system should be made, 1. 
To supply common schools, where no system was before in operation ; 2. To im- 

rove and make common the defective primary schools that preceded it ; and, 3. 
Mm aid with its funds and render common the good schools which it encounters. 
In a word, its duty is to build common schools where there are none, and to open 
the doors of the schools already built. 

Next in order, both of settlement and locality, though not more advanced in 
acceptance of the system, is the German range of counties, consisting of North- 
ampton, Berks, Schuylkill, Lehigh, Lebanon, Lancaster, Dauphin, Northumber- 
land, Union, Cumberland, York, Bedford, Somerset, and the new county of Mon- 
roe, which is included in the counties of Pike and Northampton. Llere every 
thing is adapted to its easy and useful operation. The population is dense and 
equally spread. The mass of citizens are in comfortable circumstances. No pre- 
viously established system materially interferes. Here other difficulties are met. 
They are, however, neither insuperable, nor numerous, or of great magnitude, 
and are rapidly disappearing. The chief of them is to be found in the cautious 
habits of the people, who never engage in any undertaking until fully convinced 
of its propriety. Their consequent slowness to accept the system, though a hin- 
drance during the first and second year, is now wearing away, and, in its place, 
that steadfastness of purpose, which is ever the companion of caution, is coming 
into action, and will hereafter be the main stay of the schools. Another difficulty 
arises from the difference of language. The use of the German language pro- 
duces a proportionate want of knowledge of the English, and a disregard for edu- 
cation by its means. It also begets jealousy of a system wrongly supposed to be 
solely intended to promote the diffusion of the latter tongue. Care has been 
taken, during the past year, to correct the impression that a German school can 
not be acommon school. The result has been the removal of much injurious 
prejudice against the system. . 

Though cautious, at the commencement, in receiving the common school method 
of instruction, the German counties give promise of soon becoming unanimous in 
its favor. Of the two hundred and fifty-five districts, which make up this great 
division of the state, seventy-six accepted the law in 1834, fifty in 1835, and one 
hundred and thirty-five in 1836, showing a proportion of only about three-tenths, 
the first two years, but exhibiting a gratifying increase to about fuur-sevenths, the 
last year. 

The third division of counties, in the order of favor toward the system, is com- 
posed of Adams, Alleghany, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Center, Clear- 
field, Columbia, Crawford, Erie, Fayette, Franklin, Green, Huntingdon, Indiana, 
Juniata, Lycoming, Mercer, Mifflin, Perry, Venango, Washington, and West- 
moreland, stretching generally from the middle northern to the western and 
south-western portions of the state. They are occupied by a mixed population, 
made up of English, Germans, Irish, New Englanders, and Friends. Their pro- 
portion of accepting districts, instead of being decreased by the action of these 
apparently conflicting feelings, is much greater than in either of the classes of 
counties just described. It forms about a medium between those which are most 
hostile and those which are most favorable to the system, and seems to be a kind 
of tacit compromise among all the combined feelings that exert a separate agency 
elsewhere. In this range of counties, the whole number of districts is four hun- 
dred and thirty-one, of which two hundred and forty-nine accepted in 1834, two 
hundred and forty-six in 1835, and three hundred and seventy-seven in 1836; 
showing a smaller annual increase than in any other quarter of the state, but the 
large proportion of about seven-eighths as accepting districts at the present time. 

The last class of counties, as respects the acceptablity of the system, extends along 
nearly the whole northern boundary of the state. There, where, from the sparse- 
ness of population, recent settlement of the land, and other obstacles, it might be 
expected that the system would be most unfitted to the wants of the people, we 
find the genial soil of common schools. No force of present disadvantages, 
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no combination of untoward circumstances, can cause them to forget the benefits 
which their fathers received from the common schools of New England, or 
compel them to forego like blessing for their children. Of the one hundred and 
seventy-four districts which compose the counties of Pike, Wayne, Susquehanna, 
Bradford, Tioga, Luzerne, Potter, McKean, Warren, and Jefferson, one hundred 
and forty-four received the law in 1834, ninety-four in 1835, and one hundred 
and fifty-six in 1836. It appears that there is not a rejecting district in these 
counties ; and, of the eighteen that were not represented in joint meeting, it is be- 
lieved that not one would have refused to accept had they all been present to vote, 
This is the best argument for the adoption of common schools, which can be 
addressed to other parts of the state. That system must be beneficial which is 
accepted with full knowledge of its nature and effects, and under such disadvan- 
tages as clouded the first two years of its existence among us. 


The results of the system are thus briefly set forth :— 


A careful examination of the present condition of the schools, or rather of the 

condition of education in the state, as connected with the rudiments of learning, 
proves that many important points have been thus far obtained by the operation 
of the common school Jaw. These, though in themselves, and apart from the con- 
sequences to be derived from them, of apparent little present benefit, when com- 
pared with the labor and expense of their attainment, become, when viewed in 
connection with the future welfare of the system, of the utmost consequence. Like 
the toil of clearing away rubbish from the rock-foundation of the future edifice, 
the labor of the friends of common schools in Pennsylvania, has heretofore pro- 
duced for it little else than a firm basis. Such a basis has, however, been gained ; 
and, when the superstructure once lifts its head above surrounding and opposing 
obstacles, its permanent security and increasing usefulness will amply repay their 
care. 
We have now a system,—an admitted permanent and well-understood starting 
point. To have attained this, is a great advance to success. A system may be 
defective, it may even be one whose continuance in its present state will be im- 
practicable ; yet if by general assent its necessity be admitted, and its continuance 
demanded, it can soon be amended and adapted to the circumstances of the case, 
so as to secure its permanence and utility. 

We have now a class of men set apart to watch over the cause of education 
in every neighborhood. They may not yet be qualified for the trust, but they 
will be. The eye of public attention is open upon them; their reputation is at 
stake ; the dearest interests of themselves, their families, and of society, are in- 
volved. No temptation exists to lead them aside from the path of duty. It is the 
equal interest of all to sustain, inform, and improve them for their noble task. A 
very few years suffice to qualify men for their ordinary avocations of life ; it will 
require no longer time to raise up a body of common school directors, who will be 
the strength of the system. 

Public scrutiny is fixed upon the qualifications of teachers. Heretofore it 
frequently happened, that the master who offered the largest rent to the owner of 
the village school-house, became the molder of the character of its next genera- 
tion, without reference to his qualifications. Now, though unqualified teachers are 
by no means excluded, a general determination to obtain better is aroused. 

Former carelessness with regard to the branches of learning taught, the 
books used, and the method of instruction employed, in primary schools, is much 
dissipated. Inquiry is excited on these questions, and the result must be most 
salutary. Education being the preparation of a human being to perform his duty 
to himself, his family, his country, and his Creator,—the kind, the manner, and the 
degree of it necessary for each individual, should be determined with the utmost 
care by those to whorn the trust is delegated. The parent or director who aban- 
dons the decision of these momentous questions to™ chance or caprice, is deeply 
reprehensible. 

The inconvenient location and whimsical construction of school-houses, have 
been in a great measure remedied, and will hereafter be prevented. This arises 
from the principles of common convenience, justice, and equality, that lie at the 
bottom of the common school system. Its object is not merely the education of 
all, but their education with the greatest possible benefit and convenience. 
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These are some of the first fruits of common schools. The production of the 
spirit which accomplished them, is well worth the half million of dollars thus far 
expended in the attempt. Could the system now be stricken out of existence, with 
all its other benefits and bright promises, if only these results be left, society is 
immensely the gainer. 


The portion of the report devoted to “ Plans for the Improvement 
of the System,” contains a reiteration of the suggestions made the 
preceding year. None of them were effectual, except that which 
asked an addition to the state appropriation of money to the support 
of the system—the amount being increased over one-third (from 
$200,000 to over $300,000,) per annum, with a school-house appro- 
priation of $500,000. The favorite idea of institutions for the im- 
provement of the present teachers of the schools is again presented, 
and that of a regular graduation of the schools is evidently king 
amore definite form in the writer’s mind. But the document had 
better speak for itself :— 


The superintendent would remark, that a chief cause of the slow spread of 
the system heretofore, has been the annual alteration of its features. Many persons 
have become disheartened with the continual changes that have taken place. As 
soon as one law was published and understood, another superseded it, and ren- 
dered useless much of the labor bestowed on its predecessor. The evil effects of 
this course have fallen heavily on the system. On this account, the rule which 
will be observed in recommending improvements will be, to avoid all material 
changes of the system, and to remove or alter none of its parts, except such as 
can be effected without derangement of the rest. If this be judiciously done, and 
if it be invigorated by a liberal increase of means, including funds and teachers, 
its friends have nothing more to wish for. 

The chief defect of the system is undoubtedly the want of good teachers. This, 
though not severely felt during the first years of the system, is now daily becom- 
ing more obvious. Ji must be provided for, if the common school method of 
instruction is to be continued. Two means present themselves :— 

The first is such an increase of the instruction fund, as will enable directors to 
induce properly qualified persons to take charge of the schools. It is now a la- 
mentable fuct that the scantiness of the means at their disposal, frequently com- 
pels directors to give a preference to teachers not well-qualified, over those whose 
fitness is acknowledged g or, which has the same ill-effect, prevents the latter from 
applying for appointments. This arises from the situation in which directors are 
placed. Their first duty is to provide school-houses. This for the first year, or 
longer perhaps, exhausts the funds at their command. In the mean time the old 
system for the education of the poor gratis is suspended. The people become 
impatient. Due allowance is not made for the difficulties of the board. As soon, 
therefore, as the replenished treasury of the district will authorize it, the schools 
are opened. The first teachers who present themselves are employed ; or, if more 
than the number needed offer, the wish to continue the schools as long as possible 
in operation, induces the employment of such as are willing to take the lowest 
compensation. Hence it will be perceived, that want of sufficient funds not only 
prevents well-qualified persons from seeking the office of common school teachers, 
but really often gives the preference to persons not at all competent. 

The other and the chief remedy, is the establishment of institutions for the 
preparation of common school teachers. By this is not meant colleges, for the 
instruction of persons, intended for that profession, in all the arts and sciences 
which ought to be possessed by a teacher, but simply for instruction in the one 
art of teaching. Thousands of citizens are to be found engaged in the business in 
this state, professing all the knowledge necessary to the profession, except the 
knowledge of the best manner of imparting it. Six months’ attendance of such per- 
sons at an institution of the kind alluded to, would go far to prepare them for the 
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creditable and useful government of primary common schools. The kfowledge 
of the proper classification of pupils, of the best kind of school-books, of the 
method of teaching by question and answer, and of the other aids to instruction 
which modern times have discovered, could readily be acquired in that time, and 
would be invaluable both to the teacher and to society. 

The business of common school teaching must become a permanent profession,— 
one as respectable and as well compensated in its sphere as that of the clergyman, 
the lawyer, or the doctor,—before full justice is done to the rising generation, or to 
their best friends, the teachers. It must be raised to its proper standard by rais- 
ing its present professors. They form the only hope of the system. It will not 
do for it to depend on the occasional condescensions of aspitants to what are called 
the higher professions, though their services are admitted to be as valuable as 
those of any other class of temporary assistants. The system must possess and 
rely on its own class of teachers for life; and, fortunately, they can easily be 
obtained. 

All that is necessary to the improvement of the present common school teach- 
ers, so as fully to fit them for their duties, is the establishment of two institutions 
for their instruction in the art of teaching,—one in each end of the state. After 
the necessary buildings are completed, which would not cost, it is presumed, more 
than $30,000, ten thousand dollars a year would support them. They should not be 
attached to any of the colleges of the state, as was recommended to the last 
legislature, but be placed under competent and disinterested supervision, and kept 
apart from every other object and profession. In three years they would pro- 
duce a complete revolution in the business of teaching ; and this result could be 
accomplished, without withdrawing any of the persons now in the business from 
their present engagements. Teachers might attend these institutions during the 
summer, when most country schools are closed, and return, even in the short space 
of three months, so mueh improved, that the completion of their full course would 
be a matter of public interest to the district. After the institutions had thus im- 
proved the present generation of teachers, and as the means of the state increased 
and the utility of the project became more apparent, they could be enlarged and 
adapted to a more thorough and liberal course of instruction. They might even 
be made the means of rewarding and stimulating merit, by permitting each dis- 
trict of the state periodically to have its most promising scholar educated at the 
public expense. 

This subject is most earnestly recommended to the serious attention of the legis- 
lature. If it be found inconvenient to make the necessary appropriation at the 
present session, authority might be given to cause information to be collected, and 
a plan and estimate submitted to the next legislature. 

A most serious defect of the present law, is the admissibility of all ages, with- 
out exception, into the schools. During the first years of the system, when the 
schools were few and not well regulated, this evil was scarcely perceived ; but it is 
now and will annually be more felt, till the proper remedy be applied. 

It is therefore suggested that absolute admissibility be limited to persons between 
five and sixteen years of age, with discretionary power in directors to admit per- 
sons over that age, when circumstances demand it. The object of the system is 
not the education of ignorant adults, but of the rising generation. As a general 
rule, ten dollars expended in teaching children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, will accomplish more improvement than fifty dollars spent upon 
persons over eighteen. The caseof the grown person who is ignorant of the 
rudiments of learning is, in four cases out of five, hopeless. In the exceptions 
occasionally met, the same spirit which leads to desire an education will achieve it, 
under every difficulty. To aid such, it will be sufficient to confer on directors the 
discretionary power just recommended ; but, in justice to them, and the children of 
the state, admission should be refused to all whose presence can only embarrass 
the schools, without benefit to themselves. If some restraint of this kind be not 
adopted, increased aid from the state, instead of lengthening the duration of teach- 
ing in each year, will only crowd the schools with an ill-assorted multitude of 
scholars. The result will be the instruction, during three months of the year, of 
those whose education, after nine months’ absence from school, must be recom- 
menced where it was begun in the first instance. 

Similar to the want of limitation of age, in its effect upon the schools, is the 
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absence of restriction in the branches of study. The higher branches, even the 
dead languages, are daily taught in some schools. If this practice be not forbid- 
den, it will prove highly injurious. The directors who permit it, while there is 
one child in their district unsupplied with the means of instruction in the common 
branches, though they violate no law, betray the best interests of the system. 
The object of the system is to bestow the elements of a common business educa- 
tion on all. A general complaint prevails, that its means, even for this purpose, are 
insufficient. It would therefore seem that the application of those means to any 
other object, is an evil which requires legislative prohibition. 

It is not intended to say that the higher branches of learning are useless, or that 
they shall never be taught in common schools. Far from it. Their value is fully 
appreciated, and the time is surely expected to arrive, when they shall be gener- 
ally embraced in the course of common school education. But it is contended that, 
for the present, and until not a single child remains unsupplied with the means 
of instruction in the essential rudiments of learning, the non-essential branches 
should not burthen the system. 

The time will soon come when the higher branches shall be taught in every 
district in the state, but not in the primary common schools. When that period 
arrives, it will be found impracticable to impart the rudiments and the more ad- 
vanced branches of learning in the same schools. It will then be necessary to 
establish a secondary grade of schools for the latter. One or two such schools, 
with proper teachers, in each district, will have a most salutary effect upon the 
primary schools. Admission into them, from each of the latter, annually, of a lim- 
ited number of pupils, whose general good conduct and progress in learning excel 
their schoolmates, will act as a most admirable stimulant upon all. Such an ar- 
rangement would be the carrying out to its fullest extent of the common principle, 
by placing the higher attainments of learning within the reach of all, without dis- 
tinction, except of merit. 

With these views, it is recommended that instruction in primary schools be 
limited to reading, writing, grammar, composition, geography, history, arithmetic, 
and book-keeping. And that, if the means of any district, after supplying a suf- 
ficient number of primary schools, enable the directors to provide instruction in 
the more advanced branches, such branches shall be taught in one or more second- 
ary schools, into which no pupils shall be admitted, who have not acquired all the 
branches taught in the primary schools. 


The report concludes with a statement of the condition of the acad- 
emies and colleges that had received aid from the state; with respect 


to which the following remarks were made :— 


A reference to the table will show that the county academies of Pennsylvania, 
have received, in money and real estate, from the commonwealth, to the amount 
of $241,900. It will be for a future legislature to inquire whether this large out- 
lay may not be made more beneficial to the state, by increasing their means, and 
methodizing, concentrating, and encouraging their efforts. To the present, whose 
desire is supposed to be the perfection of common schools, it will be only necessary 
to report such facts and relations as connect them with the system. 

There is little doubt but that county academies are capable of being made more 
productive of common school teachers, than the present class of colleges. The 
latter from their nature are more apt to raise the plans and expectations of the 
student above the retired but useful labor of the schoolmaster. Few also, if any 
of them, possess a department exclusively set apart for the professional teacher. 
Hence, scarcely any persons who pass through, or even attach themselves for a short 
time to, a college ever settle down as permanent teachers. This is most probably not 
the case with regard to academies. All the elements of knowledge necessary to 
a common school teacher may be gained at a well-regulated academy, except the 
indispensable professional art of teaching, which can only be required at an insti- 
tution expressly established for the purpose. 

Of the academies that have reported, only five contain students preparing them- 
selves for the profession of instruction, the whole number of whom is forty-three. 
That they are not more numerous, is presumed to be caused by inability to incur 
the expense of boarding in the towns, where these institutions are generally situ- 
ated. This it is feared will ever remain an insuperable obstacle. 
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A most interesting part of the table is the column showing the number who are 
preparing themselves in the colleges, for the profession of common school teach- 
ers. The whole reported by three of the colleges is forty-eight. Three state 
that the number is not ascertained, and two that they possess no such students, 
It is a fair estimate to suppose that, in the eight colleges, there are not more than 
seventy persons of this description—a small number truly, when the wants of the 
system are remembered, and a fact which clearly shows that aid must be sought 
from some other quarter. A liberal education is supposed to be the road to the 
most honorable and profitable employments of the country. While the clergy 
receive on an average six hundred dollars, physicians in practice one thousand 
dollars, lawyers one thousand five hundred dollars, and engineers as much annually, 
for their services, it is in vain to expect that students, who behold the highest re- 
wards and honors of these professions within their reach, will stop in mid-course 
and settle down in the country as schoolmasters, at fifteen or twenty dollars per 
month. Many perhaps do go to college for this purpose, but few return to ac- 
complish it; and, of the small number who do, nearly all turn their backs on the 
ill-paid and thankless drudgery, the first moment that an opportunity offers. 
Hope from this source is vain. The common school system must possess institu- 
tions for the preparation of its own professional teachers, independent of, and 
apart from, all other objects and professions, or it will never obtain them. 

The column of debts, and of the sums necessary to complete college improve- 
ments, fairly brings up the question of aid by the state. 

The superintendent is clear in the opinion, that occasional and irregular dona- 
tions will never produce an adequate amount of support to these institations, or 

. benefit to the public. The table shows that thefarge sum of $243,666 has, up to 
the present time, been bestowed by Pennsylvania upon her collegiate institutions, 
No one will contend that the good effected has been at all in proportion to the 
expenditure ; nor will it be asserted that the same aid, given in the same manner, 
to the same kind of institutions, will not produce similar results now as heretofore. 
And yet the claims of the colleges are very strong. It is the desire of every 
friend of his country, and lover of letters, to see them sustained and made to 
flourish. This can only be accomplished by ascertaining the real cause of their 
want of success heretofore, and then applying none but the proper remedy. 

The chief defect of our collegiate system is not the want of funds, it is not the 
want of talent or learning on the part of the faculty, it is not the absence of a 
desire for liberal education in our people; it is the too great number of the institu- 
tions. In other states, noted for their colleges, we find only one or two in each. 
Pennsylvania has fourteen, and yet many of her youth resort to the one college 
of a distant state. Why is this? It is because our proportion of means, both pe- 
cuniary and intellectual, for the support of colleges, is frittered away among four- 
teen institutions, many of them almost within sight of each other. Thus the 
talents which should command success, are forced to stoop to ask patronage ; and 
the means, that could with ease sustain three or four flourishing institutions, are 
rendered unproductive by sub-division. 

It is difficult to say what would be the proper cure for this evil. The most 
effectual, in all probability, will be the creation of a state literary fund, separate 
from the common school fund, to be applied to the promotion of education in the 
higher classes of institutions, in a regular and disinterested manner, by persons 
competent to the task. If such a fund were established, and its proceeds annually 
distributed amongst the colleges and academies of the state, not according to their 
weakness, but in exact proportion to their wants, created by their increasing suc- 
cess, they would soon be reduced to the necessary number, and those which re- 
mained become successful and permanent. 

There will, however, be time enough to discover and mature the best plan for 
their relief; as it is presumed that, for the present, little of the means of the state, 
applicable to the purposes of education, will be diverted from the support of com- 
mon schools. After all, it is there that the regeneration and complete success of 
academies and colleges must commence. The attempt to force the spirit of learn- 
ing to descend and diffuse itself among the people, by fostering it in colleges and 
the higher institutions, is as vain as to expect heat to descend. When the lower 
stratum of air is warm, the upper can not be cold. So of education. When its 
spirit is once thoroughly infused into the mass of the people, colleges will require 


no aid but the power of that spirit. 
To be continued. 





Vil. EDUCATIONAL SERVICES-OF MRS. EMMA WILLARD. 


By Prof. Henry Fow er, Rochester University, N. Y. 


Mrs. Wittarp was born Feb. 23d, 1787, in the Worthington 
parish of Berlin, Connecticut. She is of pure English blood, of 
the good old Puritan stock. Her father, Samvexr Hart, was de- 
scended from ‘Thomas Hooker, one of the founders of Connecticut. 
Her mother was Lydia Hinsdale, of a family of marked ability 
and excellence, 

Samuel Hart, Mrs. Willard’s father, being an only son, was 
designed for a liberal profession, and was nearly fitted for college 
when his father died, and left the care of his mother, sisters, and 
* the farm upon his young shoulders. He bravely undertook the 
burden and bore it manfully ; indeed, with such success that its 
weight seem +d to his strong nature to bear too lightly, and to need 
at the age of nineteen the addition of a wife. 

At the age of thirty-three, he was left a widower with six chil- 
dren, and h» had lost one in its infancy. He had already become 
a light in the church and a pillar in the State. In a little more 
than a year he was married to the mother of Mrs. Willard, ten 
years younger than himself, who bore him ten children. Of the 
seventeen, thirteen reached mature life. 

The father and mother resembled each other in their puritan 
piety, honesty and sincerity, which knew no guile,—and in their 
Christian benevolence, which seemed to discern no difference 
among the needy creatures of the one Father; and thus they 
passed their many days in an unbroken harmony, which the stern 
pressure of incessant labors could not chafe, nor increasing cares, 
nor sickness, nor bending years, do aught but strengthen. Yet 
they were in leading characteristics strikingly different, and theirs 
was the happy union of opposites, which round out the complete 
ong. She was practical, quietly executive, severely but unwaver- 
ingly industrious; and although well educated for her day, and 
tenderly reared, and excelling in all the delicate fabrics of the 
needle, she had in full perfection the New-England trait of making 
much out of little, and a little out of nothing. She had the true 
economy, not of selfish hoarding, but of industriously producing, 
carefully preserving and wisely distributing. As an instance, on 
sorting the wool, as was the women’s part, after the shearing in 
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the spring—when the best portion had been laid aside as material 
for the father’s clothes, the second best selected for other “ men’s 
wear,” the third best for the “* women’s wear,” then family flannel 
and blanketing were to be provided for, and afterwards coarse 
remnants laid aside for mops. There yet remained scattered tags 
and burred clippings ;—to be burnt? No, not so. They were 
gathered by themselves, and her little girls, * Nancy and Emma,” 
were quietly told by their mother that they might take their bas. 
kets, when their work was done, and carry it to the pasture field 
(where they loved to go), and scatter it upon the bushes which grew 
around the pond, so that the birds might find it to build their nests 
with. Thoughtful loving woman !—sublime in that charity which 
embraces all the creatures of God. “Gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost,” she had read as the words of her loved Mas. 
ter, and in imitation of Him, she “considered the fowls of the air 
which your Heavenly Father feedeth.” And it is this same 
wise bestowal of the fragments, in imitation of the mother by the 
daughter, which has made the Troy Seminary a source of daily 
support and comfort, through many years, to outside poor, number- 
ing at times many families.* 

And it was this true economy which enabled the mother, in spite 
of the smallness of an income whose limits were inversely pro- 
portioned to the size of her family, always to exercise with cordial 
welcome and in unrestricted measure, the sacred rites of a New- 
England hospitality; and besides, always to have one or more old 
persons in the home to be cared for, nursed and cheered, and some- 
times to be supported ; at one time her husband’s mother, then her 
own parents, afterwards a brother, poor and diseased, and once a 
disabled soldier. Hospitality is a pleasant luxury when one’s 
bell-call is answered by trained servants, when the house purse 
is never lean, and the keys always turn upon a bounteous larder ; 
but when the mistress of the home (assisted perhaps indeed by her 
daughters), is not only the entertainer, but also her own cook, 
baker, dairy-maid, and laundress; nay more, the carder of the 
wool for her husband’s clothes, the hatcheler of the flax for the 
table linen, the motive power of the wheel which spins, and of 
the loom which weaves—then hospitality rises out of a pleasant 
luxury into a Christian virtue, almost sublime. 

The father’s tastes were always literary and scientific. The 
brief life in boyhood had quickened in him an earnest love of 





*“ That Seminary will never burn,”’ said once a faithful Irish domestic. ‘Too 
much good has been done from it to the poor.” 
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knowledge, and his inquiring spirit was ever seeking its appropri- 
ate life in the midst of books and writing. In the winter’s even. 
ing he was in the habit of gathering with wife and daughters 
around the ample fire-place, and reading to them—history, travels, 
metaphysics—even Locke and Berkley ; poetry—Milton, Thomp- 
son, Young; some fiction of the best—their pleasure only sur- 
passed by his; reading, interspersed with curious questions, anec- 
dotes, lively discussions, and happy repartee ; for independent opin- 
ions, and their brave maintenance, was the order of the household. 

It was well for the father that he and his family were happy at 
home, for he had cut himself and them from sources of wealth 
and honor, which his talents might have obtained. Soon after his 
second marriage, Captain Hart had been compelled to sacrifice 
influence and worldly prospects to his honest defence, against 
what he esteemed bigotry and persecution. Two of his neighbors, 
Gideon Williams and Nathaniel Cole, could not conscientiously 
pay for the preaching of the place, and became “separatists.” At 
that time the tax for the support of the minister was assessed and 
collected like the tax for the support of the officers of the state, 
and the.refusal of those men to pay resulted in their imprisonment 
in the Hartford jail. Captain Hart was troubled at this severe ex- 
ercise of power, especially as he was the church treasurer, and 
the warrants for arrest were issued in his name. 

He therefore called a society meeting, advocated toleration, but 
was sustained in his views by only one vote besides his own. He 
immediately resigned his office, withdrew from the church, paid 
the taxes and charges against Williams and Cole, although he 
could ill afford to do it, and released them from prison. Manifold 
were the dealings, private and public, to restore the protesting of- 
fender to the bosom of the church. Pathetic appeals alternated 
with threats. One of the prominent men in one of these con- 
versations with Captain Hart, said, ‘You must not leave us. We 
cannot spare you. Without your abilities to direct us, what can 
we do?” “Mr. Webster,” replied he, “there are two things in 
religion which I despise ; the one is force, and the other flattery.” 

Desirable offices were forthwith resigned, or barred. He had 
represented the town ; and perhaps there was no man of his age 
in the State, more in the high road to preferment. 

It was the independence of character thus acquired, the love of 
knowledge thus imparted by the father, united to this energetic 
economy, thus enforced by the mother, which has given the daugh- 
ter a capacity to establish and perfect an institution, whose success 
depended equally upon self-reliance, intellectual inspiration, and 
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executive ability. To these should be added another element 
of success—physical health, and a firm constitution, which Mrs, 
Willard and her sister, Mrs, Phelps, inherited from their parents 
as the best of legacies. 


EARLY EDUCATION. 

An account of Mrs. Willard’s early education, we are able to 
present from a sketch by herself :-— 

“In my childhood I attended the district school, but mostly from 
causes already related, none ot my teachers so understood me as 
to awaken my powers or gain much influence over me. My father, 
happily for his children, left to his own family, used to teach 
us of evenings, and read aloud to us; and in this way | 
became interested in books and a voracious reader. A village 
library supplied me with such books as Plutarch’s Lives, Rollins’ 
Ancient History, Gibbon’s Rome, many books of travels, and the 
most celebrated of the British poets and essayists. 

Near the close of my fifteenth year, a new academy was 
opened about three-quarters of a mile from my father’s house, of 
which Thomas Miner, a graduate, and once a tutor of Yale Col. 
lege, was the Principal, afterwards well known as an eminent 
physician president of the State Medical Society, and one of the 
most learned men of our country. Before the opening of the 
Academy, my mother’s children had each received a small divi- 
dend from the estate of a deceased brother. My sister Nancy* 
determined, as our parents approved, to spend this in being taught 
at the new school; but having at that time a special desire to make 
a visit among my married brothers and sisters in Kensington, 
(whose children were of my own age), I stood one evening, can- 
dle in hand, and made to my parents, who had retired for the 
night, what they considered a most sensible oration, on the folly of 
people’s seeking to be educated above their means and prescribed 
duties in life. So Nancy went to school, and I to Kensington. A 
fortnight after, one Friday evening, I returned. Nancy showed 





t Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps is the younger, sister of Mrs. Willard, the seven- 
teenth and last child of Samuel Hart. She is widely known as the author of 
Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, and of Mrs. Phelp’s Chemistry, and she was also the 
Principal of the Patapsco Female Institute, of Maryland, which, under her presi- 
dency, was a younger relative and harmonious competitor of the Troy Seminary; 
the system modified, however, by the commanding talents of the Principal, as 
times and circumstances required. Mrs. Phelps is a woman of remarkable ener- 
gies and accomplishments, and has been greatly successful both as an author and 
teacher. 

*The late Mrs. Nancy Simmons, of New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
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me her books and told me of her lessons. ‘Mother,’ gaid 1, ‘I 
am going to school to-morrow.’ ‘Why, I thought you had made 
up your mind not to be educated, and besides, your clothes are 
not in order, and it will appear odd for you to enter school Satur. 
day.’ But Saturday morning I went, and received my lessons in 
Webster’s Grammar and Morse’s Geography.. Mr. Miner was to 
hear me recite by myself until | overtook the class, in which were 
a dozen fine girls, including my elder sister. Monday, Mr. Miner 
called on me to recite. He began with Webster’s Grammar, went 
on and on, and still as he questioned received from me a ready an- 
swer, until he said, ‘I will hear the remainder of your lesson to- 
morrow.’ The same thing occurred with the Geography lesson. 
I was pleased, and thought, ‘ you never shall get to the end of my 
lesson.’ That hard chapter on the planets, with their diameters, 
distances, and periodic revolutions, was among the first of Morse’s 
Geography. The evening I wished to learn it, my sister Lydia* 
had a party. The house was full of bustle, and above all rose 
the song-singing, which always fascinated me. The moon was at 
the full, and snow was on the ground. I wrapt my cloak around 
me, and out of doors of a cold winter evening, seated on a horse- 
block, I learned that lesson. Lessons so learnt are not easily for- 
gotten. The third day Mr. Miner admitted me to my sister’s class. 
He used to require daily compositions. I never failed, the only 
one of my class who did not; but I also improved the oppor- 
tunities which these afforded, to pay him off for any criticism by 
which he had (intentionaally though indirectly) hit me,—with some 
parody or rhyme, at which, though sometimes pointed enough, Mr. 
Miner would heartily laugh,—never forgetting, however, at some 
time or other, to retort with interest. Thus my mind was stimu. 
lated, and my progress rapid. For two successive years, 1802-3, 
I enjoyed the advantages of Dr. Miner’s school, and I believe that 
no better instruction was given to girls in any school, at that time, 
in our country. 

My life at this time was much influenced by an attachment I 
formed with Mrs. Peck, a lady of forty, although I was only 
fifteen. When we were first thrown together, it was for several 
days, and she treated me not as a child, but an equal—confiding 
to me much of that secret history which every heart sacredly 
cherishes; and I, on my part, opened to her my whole inner life, 
my secret feelings, anxieties and aspirations. Early in the spring 
of 1804, when I had just passed seventeen, Mrs. Peck proposed 


* Afterwards Mrs. Elisha Treat. 
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that a children’s school in the village, should be put into my 
hands. 

The school-house was situated in Worthington street, on the 
great Hartford and New Haven turnpike; and was surrounded on 
the other three sides by a mulberry grove, towards which the 
windows were in summer kept open. 

At nine o’clock, on that first morning, I seated myself among 
the children to begin a profession which I little thought was to 
last with slight interruption for forty years. That morning was 
the longest of my life. I began my work by trying to discover 
the several capacities and degrees of advancement of the children, 
so as to arrange them in classes ; but they having been, under my 
predecessor, accustomed to the greatest license, would, at their op. 
tion, go to the street door to look at a passing carriage, or stepping 
on to a bench in the rear, dash out of a window, and take a lively 
turn in the mulberry grove. Talking did no good. Reasoning 
and pathetic appeals were alike unavailing. ‘Thus the morning 
slowly wore away. At noon I explained this first great perplex. 
ity of my teacher-life to my friend Mrs. Peck, who decidedly ad. 
vised sound and summary chastisement. ‘I cannot,’ I replied; 
*I never struck a child in my life.’ ‘It is,’ she said, ‘the only 
way, and you must.’ I left her for the afternoon school with a 
heavy heart, still hoping I might find some way of avoiding what 
I could not deliberately resolve to do. I found the school a 
scene of uproar and confusion, which I vainly endeavored to 
quell. Just then, Jesse Peck, my friend’s little son, entered with 
a bundle of five nice rods. As he laid them on the table before 
me, my courage rose; and, in the temporary silence which en- 
sued, I laid down a few laws, the breaking of which would be 
followed with immediate chastisement. For a few moments the 
children were silent; but they had been used to threatening, and 
soon a boy rose from his seat, and, as he was stepping tc the door, 
I took one of the sticks and gave him a moderate flogging ; then 
with a grip upon his arm which made him feel that I was in 
earnest, put him into his seat. Hoping to make this chastisement 
answer for the whole school, I then told them in the most endear- 
ing manner I could command, that I was there to do them good— 
to make them such fine boys and girls that their parents and 
friends would be delighted with them, and they be growing up 
happy and useful; but in order to this I must and would have 
their obedience. If I had occasion to punish again it would be 
more and more severely, until they yielded, and were trying to be 
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good. But the children still lacked faith in my words, and if my 
recollection serves me, I spent most of the afternoon in alternate 
whippings and exhortations, the former always increasing in ins 
tensity, until at last, finding the difference between capricious 
anger and steadfast determination, they submitted. This was 
the first and last of corporeal punishment in that school. The 
next morning, and ever after, I had docile and orderly scholars. 
I was careful duly to send them out for recreation, to make their 
studies pleasant and interesting, and to praise them when they did 
well, and mention to their parents their good behavior. 

Our school was soon the admiration of the neighborhood. Some 
of the literati of the region heard of the marvelous progress the 
children made, and of classes formed* and instruction. given in 
higher branches; and coming to visit us, they encouraged me in 
my school, and gave me valuable commendation. 

At the close of this summer school, I determined to seek abroad 
advantages, especially in drawing and painting, with reference to 
future teaching. The two only remaining sons of my mother had 
become merchants in Petersburg, Virginia, and were able and 
willing to furnish assistance to their younger sisters, and also to 
relieve our parents from the dread of indebtedness, which at one 
time their utmost exertions could scarcely keep from crossing the 
domestic threshold.” 

The way was thus opened for Miss Hart’s attendance upon a 
school at Hartford. The few following years of alternate teach- 
ing and attending the schools of Mrs. Royce and the Misses Pat- 
tens of Hartford, we have not now time to note minutely.. They 
were characterized by unforeseen difficulties overcome, unsus- 
pected energies developed, and highly prized friendships created ; 
Providence as usual helping the self-helpful. 

The solicitation to take charge of the Berlin school, where 
school days had been enjoyed under Dr. Miner, was a gratifying 
circumstance, and the successful management of that school for a 
year and a half, no less so. It was while in charge of this school, 
in the spring of 1807, just after she had passed her twentieth 
birthday, that Miss Hart was invited to teach in three other states, 
Westfield, Massachusetts; Middlebury, Vermont, and Hudson, 
New York. Each proposal was a good one. The proximity of 
Westfield to home was the deciding attraction. 

Here Miss Hart found herself very pleasantly situated, as female 
assistant in the academy which has so long sustained so good a 


* In one of these was Mrs. Willard’s youngest sister, now Mrs. Phelps. 
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reputation,—and soon won the esteem and affection of her pupils 
and the excellent inhabitants of Westfield. But her labors were 
hardly equal to her capacity or ambition, and therefore she ac. 
cepted a second call to Middlebury, to take the entire charge of 
its female school. The trustees of Westfield academy reluctantly 
gave their consent to her leaving.* In the summer of 1807, Miss 
Hart commenced her labors at Middlebury. For one year the 
school was a brilliant success, when some denominational jealousy, 
spiced perhaps by some personal envy, bore fruit in a combination 
to break down the school. The effort marred for a while without 
permanently injuring ; while it caused a good deal of personai 
suffering, it insured the vigorous support of strong friends,—and 
especially rallied to her defense a gentleman of leading position, 
hitherto unknown to her, who not many months after persuaded 
the successful schoolmistress, at the age of twenty-two, to become 
the presiding genius of his home and heart. Dr. John Willard 
was at that time a prominent politician of the Republican party, 
being marshall of the state of Vermont, under Jefferson’s adminis. 
tration, and supervisor of the direct tax at that time laid by the 
general government. = Not only his personal character but also 
his profession and his politics attracted, for she had always a taste 
for the study of physiology, and had improved by the society of 
eminent physicians of Connecticut; + and she was from a child 
noted for interesting herself in the politics of the day, being 
strongly allied by sympathy and association with the Republican 
party, who were opposed to her father’s persecutors and opponents. 
The connection proved a happy one. She was ever the devoted 
and honoring wife, and he the considerate, faithful, and proud hus. 
band. He was always thoroughly interested in his wife’s educa- 
tional enterprises, and also in her scientific investigations, and ma- 
terially aided her by his practical good sense and wide experience. 
Nothing was undertaken by her without his approbation, and while 
he lived he was the entire manager of the financial concerns of 
the family and school. 





* The ensuing spring the trustees requested her to return to Westfield, saying 
she might as to salary make her own terms. 

t Besides her teacher, Dr. Miner, with whom she corresponded, and who felt 
great pride in her school at Troy, which he visited, (telling on one occasion most 
facetiously what the old sexton said when the dean’s sermon was praised, “ but 
you must remember ’twas I that rung the bell,””)— Dr. Sylvester Wells, of 
Hartford, her first cousin, the firm friend of her youth,—Dr. Wadsworth, of 
Southington, the father of Nancy Wadsworth, her most intimate school friend; 
and Dr. Todd,—between whom and herself there existed a friendship which lasted 
until his death. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL LIFE OF MRS. WILLARD. 

Soon after the marriage, Dr. Willard met with unexpected but 
severe financial reverses, which determined Mrs. Willard, with 
his consent, to undertake again the teacher’s profession; and in 
1814 she opened a boarding school. And now we come to what 
constitutes distinctively the educational life of Mrs. Willard. 

Previous experiences, experiments, efforts, trials, and successes, 
had been but the training for this life, not the life itself. Her 
teaching at Berlin, Westfield, Middlebury, were like the society 
debates of the student, only preparation to the real debates in the 
Court House or the Capitol. She had tested her powers; she had 
determined and remedied some of her deficiencies; she had 
made choice of principles and methods, and modes, which seemed 
best adapted to develop, control, discipline, encourage. She had 
entered upon spheres of acquisition ; she had originated some new 
schemes for instruction, and had, to some extent, experimented and 
experimented with success; and she had felt the first glow of that 
enthusiasm in education, which has now to pervade her being and 
mould her life. The creative genius had already been at work, 
but it was only fitful and tentative; now it has to labor steadily, 
undeviatingly, successfully. The day of experiments and of 
training, gives place to the day of results and of triumphs ;—a 
great cause inspires effort, and consecration is the forming power 
of her life—consecration to the great cause of female education. 

It is a pleasure to be able to present a sketch of the development 
of Mrs. Willard’s educational life in her own words, taken 
from a record made for a friend, in 1841. 

“When I began my boarding school in Middlebury, in 1814, 
my leading motive was to relieve my husband from financial diffi- 
culties. I had also the further object of keeping a better school 
than those about me ; but it was not until a year or two after, that 
I formed the design of effecting an important change in education, 
by the introduction of a grade of schools for women, higher than 
any heretofore known. My neighborhood to Middlebury College, 
made me bitterly feel the disparity in educational facilities between 
the two sexes ; and I hoped that if the matter was once set before 
the men as legislators, they would be ready to correct the error. 
The idea that such a thing might possibly be effected by my means, 
seemed so presumptuous that I hesitated to entertain it, and for a 
short time concealed it even from my husband, although I knew 
that he sympathized in my general views. 1 began to write (be- 
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cause I could thus best arrange my ideas.) ‘an address to the-—— 
Legislature, proposing a plan for improving Female Education.’ 
It was not till two years after that I filled up the blank. No one 
knew of my writing it, except my husband, until a year after it 
was completed, (1816) for I knew that I should be regarded as 
Visionary, almost to insanity, should I utter the expectations 
which I secretly entertained in connection with it. But it was not 
merely on the strength of my arguments that I relied. I de. 
termined to inform myself, and increase my personal influence and 
fame asa teacher; calculating that in this way I might be sought 
for in other places, where influential men would carry my project 
before some legislature, for the sake of obtaining a good school. 

My exertions meanwhile, became unremitted and intense. My 
school grew to seventy pupils. I spent from ten to twelve 
hours a day in teaching, and on extraordinary occasions, as pre- 
paring for examination, fifteen ; besides, always having under in- 
vestigation some one new subject which, as I studied, | simulta- 
neously taught to a class of my ablest pupils. Hence every new 
term some new study was introduced ; and in all their studies, my 
pupils were very thoroughly trained. In classing my school for 
the term of study, which was then about three months, I gave to 
each her course, (being careful not to give too much) with the 
certain expectation, that she must be examined on it at the close of 
the term. Then I was wont to consider that my first duty as a 
teacher, required of me that I should labor to make my pupils by 
explanation and illustration understand their subject, and get them 
warmed into it, by making them see its beauties and its advantages. 
During this first part of the process, I talked much more than the 
pupils were required to do, keeping their attention awake by fre- 
quent questions, requiring short answers from the whole class,— 
for it was ever my maxim, if attention fails, the teacher fails. 
Then in the second stage of my teaching, I nade each scholar re- 
cite, in order that she might remember—paying special attention 
to the meaning of words, and to discern whether the subject was 
indeed understood without mistake. Then the third process was 
to make the pupil capable of communicating.* And doing this in 





* This threefold process, in some studies, as the Philosophy of the Mind, of 
which an entire view should be taken, requires the whole term ; in others, as in 
geography and history, parts may be taken, and the pupils made thorough in each 
as they go along. In mathematics the three steps of the process are to be gone 
through with, as the teacher proceeds with every distinct proposition. But still, 
there will, in every well-instructed class, be this three-fold order prevailing, and 
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a right manner, was to prepare her for examination. At this time 
I personally examined all my classes. 

This thorough teaching added rapidly to my reputation. Another 
important feature of a system, thus requiring careful drill 
and correct enunciation, was manifested by the examinations. 
The pupils, there acquired character and confidence. Schol- 
ars thus instructed were soon capable of teaching ; and here were 
now forming my future teachers; and some were soon capable 
of aiding me in arranging the new studies, which I was constantly 
engaged in introducing. 

Here I began a series of improvements in geography—sepa- 
rating and first teaching what could he learned from maps—then 
treating the various subjects of population, extent, length of rivers, 
&c., by comparing country with country, river with river, and 
city with city,—making out with the assistance of my pupils, those 
tables which afterwards appeared in Woodbridge and Willard’s 
Geographies. Here also began improvements in educational his- 
tory. Moral Philosophy came next, with Paley for the author, 
and Miss Hemingway for the first scholar; and then the Philos- 
ophy of the Mind—Locke the author, and the first scholars, Eliza 
Henshaw, Katharine Battey, and Minerva Shipherd. 

The professors of the college attended my examinations ; although 
I was by the President advised, that it would not be becoming in 
me, nor be a safe precedent, if I should attend theirs. So, as 
I had no teacher in learning my new studies, I had no model in 
teaching, or examining them. But [ had full faith in the clear 
conclusions of my own mind. I knew that nothing could be truer 
than truth; and hence I -fearlessly brought to examination, be- 
fore the learned, the classes, to which had been taught the studies 
I had just acquired. 


I soon began to have invitations to go from Middlebury. Gov. 
VanNess, wishing me to go to Burlington, I opened my views to 
him. The college buildings were then nearly vacant, and some 
steps were taken towards using them for a Female Seminary, of 
which I was to be Principal, but the negotiations failed. In the 
spring of 1818, I had five pupils from Waterford, of the best fam- 
ilies. On looking over the map of the United States, to see where 
would be the best geographical location for the projected institu- 





during the term, requiring a beginning, a middle, and an end; the first of the term 
bveing mostly devoted to teaching, and the middle to reciting, and the last to ac- 
quiring a correct manner of communicating. 
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tion, I had fixed my mind on the State of New York, and thought, 
that the best place would be somewhere in the vicinity of the head 
of navigation on the Hudson. Hence, the coming of the Water. 
ford pupils | regarded as an important event. I presented my 
views to Gen. Van Schornhoven, the father (by adoption,) of one 
of my pupils,—who was interested, and proposed to show my man. 
uscript to the Hon. J. Cramer, of Waterford, and to De Witt Clin. 
ton, then Governor of New York; and if they approved it, then 
the “Plan” might go before the legislature with some chance of 
success. Thereupon I copied the manuscript with due regard to 
manner and chirography ; having already rewritten it some seven 
times, and thrown out about three quarters of what it first contained— 
then sent it to Gov. Clinton with the following letter :* 


To his Excellency, De Witt Clinton ,— 

Sir,—Mr. Southwick will present to you a manuscript, containing a plan 
for improving the education of females, by instituting public seminaries for 
their use. Its authoress has presumed to offer it to your Excellency, because 
she believed you would consider the subject as worthy of your attention, and 
because she wished to submit her scheme to those exalted characters, whose 
guide is reason, and whose objects are the happiness and improvement of 
mankind; and among these characters where can plans to promote those 
objects hope for countenance, if not from Mr. Clinton. 

he manuscript is addressed to a legislature, although not intended for 
present publication. The authoress believed she could communicate her ideas 
with less circumlocution in this than in any other manner; and besides, 
should the approbation of distinguished citizens, in any of the larger and 
wealthier states, give hopes that such an application would be attended with 
success, a publication might then be proper, and the manuscript would need 
less alteration. 

Possibly your Excellency may consider this plan as better deserving your 
attention, to know that its authoress is not a visionary enthusiast, who has 
speculated in solitude without practical knowledge of her subject. For ten 
years she has been infimately conversant with female schools, and nearly all 
of that time she has herself been a preceptress. Nor has she written for the 
sake of writing, but merely to communicate a-plan of which she fully believes 
that it is practicable; that, if realized, it would form a new and happy era in 
the history of her sex, and if of her sex, why not of her country, and of man- 
kind? Nor would she shrink from any trial of this faith; for such is her con- 
viction of the utility of her scheme, thai could its execution be forwarded, by 
any exertion or any sacrifice of her own, neither the love of domestic ease, or 
the dread of respousibility, would prevent her embarking her reputation on its 
success. 

If Mr. Clinton should not view this plan as its authoress hopes he may, 
but should think the time devoted to its perusal was sacrificed, let him not 
consider its presentation to him as the intrusion of an individual ignorant of 
the worth of his time, and the importance of his high avocations, but as the 
enthusiasm of a projector, misjudging of her project, and overrating its value. 

With sentiments of the deepest respect, I am, Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

Mippiesory, Vr., February 5, 1818. EMMA WILLARD. 





# We would observa, at this point, that the chirography of Mrs. Willard’s letter, 
a copy of which now lies before us, is exquisitely neat, and boldly distinct. One 
element in her success, has been, no doubt, her beautiful penmanship, inherited 
from her father and carefully cultivated, as important to her educational objects. 
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“This treatise,” says Mrs. Willard, “is in reality the founda- 
tion of the Troy seminary. It will not be thought surprising that 
I awaited with intense feeling Gov. Clinton’s reply. It came be- 
fore I expected it, expressing his accordance with my views in his 
happiest manner. His message to the legislature soon followed, 
in which, referring to my “Plan,” (though not by its title or author’s 
name,) he recommended legislative action in behalf of a cause 
heretofore wholly neglected. The Waterford gentlemen had 
made Gov. Clinton’s opinion their guiding light. They, were 
to present my “Plan” to the legislature; and advised that Dr. 
Willard and myself should spend a few weeks in Albany during 
the session, which we did. The Governor and many of his 
friends called on us; and I read my manuscript several times by 
special request to different influential members; and once to a 
considerable assemblage. The affair would have gone off by ac- 
clamation, could immediate action have been had. As it was, an 
act was passed incorporating the institution at Waterford; and 
another, to give to female academies a share of the literature 
fund. This law, the first whose sole object was to improve 
female education, is in force, and is the same by which female 
academies in the state now receive public money. 

In the spring of 1819, the removal of the school to Waterford 
was effected, with all the teachers and part of the boarding pupils; 
thus preserving the identity of the school, which had only an or- 
dinary vacation between its close at Middlebury and its com- 
mencement at Waterford. The “Plan,” meanwhile, was pub- 
lished under the title of “An Address to the Public, particularly 
to the Legislature of New York, proposing a Plan for Improv- 
ing Female Education.” 


THE PLAN. 


This address is introduced by a compact statement of the im- 
portance of a thorough education of women, and an appeal to the 
legislature to found and endow a seminary for their use, since 
this cannot be effected by individual exertion. Then comes the 
declaration of what have ever been Mrs. Willard’s views on the 
different duties and destination of the two sexes ; and consequently 
that each should have their differerit and distinct systems of edu- 
cation ; as follows: 


The idea of a college for males, will naturally be associated with that of 
& seminary, instituted and endowed by the public; and the absurdity of. 
sending ladies to college, may, at first thought, strike every one, to whom 
this subject shall be proposed. I therefore hasten to observe, that the sem- 
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inary here recommended, will be as different from those appropriated to the 
other sex, as the female character and duties are from the male. The busi- 
ness of the husbandman is not to waste his endeavors in seeking to make his 
orchard attain the strength and majesty of his forest, but to rear each to the 
perfection of its nature. 

That the improvement of female education will be considered by our en- 
lightened citizens as a subject of importance, the liberality with which they 
part with their property to educate their daughters, is a sufficient evidence; 
and why should they not, when assembled in the legislature, act in concert 
to effect a noble object, which, though dear to them individually, cannot be 
accomplished by their unconnected exertions. 

If the improvement of the American female character, and that alone, 
could be effected by public liberality, employed in giving better means of in- 
structfon; such improvement of one half of society, and that half which 
barbarous and despotic nations have ever degraded, would of itself be an 
object, worthy of the most liberal government on earth; but if the female 
character be raised, it must inevitably raise that of the other sex; and thus 
does the plan proposed, offer, as the object of legislative bounty, to elevate 
the whole character of the community. 

As evidence that this statement does not exaggerate the female influence 
in society, our sex need but be considered in the single relation of mothers. 
In this character, we have the charge of the whole mass of individuals, who 
are to compose the succeeding generation ; during that period of youth, when 
the pliant mind takes any direction, to which it is steadily guided by a form- 
ing hand. How important a power is given by this charge! yet, little do too 
many of my sex know how, either to appreciate or improve it. Unprovided 
with the means of acquiring that knowledge which flows liberally to the other 
sex,—having our time of education devoted to frivolous acquirements, how 
should we understand the nature of the mind, so as to be aware of the impor- 
tance of those early impressions which we make upon the minds of our chil- 
dren? or how should we be able to form enlarged and correct views, either of 
the character to which we ought to mould them, or of the means most proper 
to form them aright? 

Considered in this point of view, were the interests of male education 
alone to be consulted, that of females becomes of sufficient importance to 
engage the public attention. Would we rear the human plant to its perfec- 
tion, we must first fertilize the soil which produces it. If it acquire its first 
bent and texture upon a barren plain, it will avail comparatively little should 
it be afterwards transplanted to a garden. 


Four topics are next thoroughly discussed— 

1. The defects of the present mode of female education. 

2. The principles by which education should be regulated. 

3. The plan of a female seminary. 

4. The benefits which society would receive from such semi- 
naries. 

Under the first head the defects of existing schools for women 
are stated to be— 

1. They are temporary institutions formed by individuals, 
whose object is present emolument. 

2. These individuals cannot afford suitable accommodations, 
nor sufficient apparatus and libraries, &c. 

3. Neither do they, or can they, provide a sufficiency of instruct- 
ors either in number or capacity. 

4. In such schools a system of classification is not, and cannot 
be carried out. 
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5. It is for the interest of such schools to teach showy accom. 
plishments, instead of solid and useful learning. 

6. The teachers are accountable to no particular persons or 
board of trustees, and hence the public are sometimes imposed 
upon by incompetent, unworthy or dishonest individuals. 

7. In these schools, thus independent of supervision, absurd 
regulations, improper exactions, and unfaithful negligence, pass 


unquestioned. 
Under the second head, Mrs. Willard remarks that,— 


Studies and employments should, therefore, be selected from one or both 
of the following considerations; either because they are peculiarly fitted to 
improve the faculties ; or, because they are such as the pupil will most prob- 
ably have occasion to practise in future life. 

These are the principles on which systems of male education are founded, 
but female education has not yet been systematized. Chance and confusion 
reign here. 

Education should seek to bring its subjects to the perfection of their moral, 
intellectual and physical nature; in order that they may be of the greatest 
possible use to themselves and others: or, to use a different expression, that 
they may be the means of the greatest possible happiness of which they are 
capable, both as to what they enjoy, and what they communicate. 

Those youth have the surest chance of enjoying and communicating hap- 
piness, who are best qualified, both by internal dispositions and external hab- 
its, to perform with readiness those duties which their future life will most 
probably give them occasion to practise. 

Not only has there been a want of system concerning female education, 
but much of what has been done has proceeded upon mistaken principles. 

One of these is, that without a regard to the different periods of life pro- 
portionate to their importance, the education of females has been too exclu- 
sively directed to fit them for displaying to advantage the charms of youth 
and beauty. Though it may be proper to adorn this period of life, yet it is 
incomparably more important to prepare for the serious duties of maturer 
years. Though well to decorate the blossom, it is far better to prepare for 
the harvest. In the vegetable creation nature seems but to sport when she 
embellishes the flower, while all her serious cares are directed to perfect the 
fruit. 

Another error is, that it has been made the first object in educating our 
sex, to prepare them to please the other. But reason and religion teach that 
we too are primary existencies, that it is for us to move in the orbit of our 
duty around the Holy Center of perfection, the companions, not the satellites 
of men; else, instead of shedding around us an influence, that may help to 
keep them in their proper course, we must accompany them in their wildest 
deviations. 

I would not be understood to insinuate that we are not in particular sit- 
uations to yield obedience to the other sex. Submission and obedience be- 
long to every being in the universe, except the great Master of the whole. 
Nor is it a degrading peculiarity to our sex to be under human authority. 
Whenever one class of human beings derive from another the benefits of sup- 
port and protection, they must pay its equivalent, obedience. Thus, while 
we receive these benefits from our parents, we are all, without distinction of 
sex, under their authority; when we receive them from the government of 
our country, we must ubey our rulers; and when our sex take the obliga- 
tions of marriage, and receive protection and support from the other, it is 
reasonable that we too should yield obedience. Yet is neither the child, nor 
the subject, nor the wife, under human authority, but in subservience to the 
divine. Our highest responsibility is to God, and our highest interest is 
to please him; therefore, to secure this interest, should our education be 
directed. 
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Neither would I be understood to mean, that our sex should not seek to 
make themselves agreeable to the other. The error complained of is, that 
the taste of men, whatever it might happen to be, has been made a standard 
for the formation of the female character. In whatever we do, it is of the 
utmost importance that the rule by which we work be perfect. For if other- 
wise, what is it but to err upon principle? A system of education which 
leads one class of human beings to consider the approbation of another as 
their highest object, teaches that the rule of their conduct should be the will 
of beings imperfect and erring like themselves, rather than the will of God, 
which is the only standard of perfection. 


The essentials of a female seminary are stated to be— 

1. A building, with commodious rooms for lodging and revita- 
tion, apartments for the reception of apparatus, and for the accom. 
modation of the domestic department. 

2. A library, containing books on the various subjects in which 
the pupils were to receive instruction, musical instruments, some 
good paintings to form the taste and serve as models for the execu- 
tion of those who were to be instructed in that art, maps, globes, 
and a smal! collection of philosophical apparatus. 

3. A judicious board of trust. 

4. Suitable instruction; first, moral and religious; second, 
literary ; third, domestic ; and fourth, ornamental. 

In this part of the address the importance of education in nat- 
ural, mental, and moral philosophy, is forcibly put.—Of system. 
atic instruction in housewifery, Mrs. Willard says ;— 

It is believed that housewifery might be greatly improved by being 
taught, not only in practice, but in theory. Why may it not be reduced toa 
system as well as other arts? There are right ways of performing its various 
operations, and there are reasons why those ways are right; and why may 
not rules be formed, their reasons collected, and the whole be digested into a 
system to guide the learner's practice ? 

It is obvious that theory alone can never make a good artist; and it is 
equally obvious that practice, unaided by theory, can never correct errors, 
but must establish them. If I should perform anything in a wrong manner 
all my life, and teach my children to perform it in the same manner, still, 
through my life and theirs, it would be wrong. Without alteration there can 
be no improvement ; but how are we to alter so as to improve, if we are ig- 
norant of the principles of our art, with which we should compare our prac- 
tice, and by which we should regulate it ? 

4. The Onnamentat branches, which I should recommend for a female 
seminary, are drawing and painting, elegant penmanship, music, and the 
grace of motion. Needle-work is not here mentioned. The best style of 
useful needle-work should either be taught in the domestic department, or 
made a qualification for entrance. 


Under this head we call the attention of parents to the following 
admirable statement in regard to the fine arts :— 


“Tt has been doubted, whether painting and music should be taught to young 
ladies, because much time is requisite to bring them to any considerable de- 
gree of perfection, and they are not immediately useful. Though these ob- 
jections have weight, yet they are founded on too limited a view of the 
Objects of education. They leave out the important consideration of forming 
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the character. I should not consider it an essential point, that the music of 
a lady’s piano should rival that of her master’s; or that her drawing room 
should be decorated with her own paintings, rather than those of others; but 
it is the intrinsic advantage, which she might derive from the refinement of 
herself, that would induce me to recommend to her, an attention to these 
elegant pursuits. The harmony of sound, has a tendency to produce a cor- 
respondent harmony of soul; and that art, which obliges us to study nature, 
in order to imitate her, often enkindles the latent spark of taste—of sensibil- 
ity for her beauties, till it glows to adoration for their author, and a refined 
love of all his works. 

5. There would be needed, for a female, as well as for a male seminary, a 
system of laws and regulations, so arranged, that both the instructors and 
pupils would know their duty; and thus, the whole business, move with regu- 
larity and uniformity. 

The direct rewards or honors, used to stimulate the ambition of students 
in colleges, are first, the certificate or diploma, which each receives, who 
passes successfully through the term allotted to his collegiate studies; and 
secondly, the appointments to perform certain parts in public exhibitions, 
which are bestowed by the faculty, as rewards for superior scholarship. The 
first of these modes is admissible into a female seminary ; the second is not ; 
as public speaking forms no part of female education. The want of this 
mode, might, however, be supplied by examinations judiciously conducted. 
The leisure and inclination of both instructors and scholars, would combine 
to produce a thorough preparation for these; for neither would have any 
other public test of the success of their labors. Persons of both sexes would 
attend. The lessentertaining parts, might be enlivened by interludes, where 
the pupils in painting and music, would display their several improvements. 
Such examinations, would stimulate the instructors to give their scholars 
more attention, by which the leading facts and principles of their studies, 
would be more clearly understood, and better remembered. The ambition 
excited ‘among the pupils, would operate, without placing the instructors un- 
der the necessity of making distinctions among them, which are so apt to be 
considered as invidious ; and which are, in our male seminaries, such fruitful 
sources of disaffection. 


When Mrs. Willard introduced the following views on woman s 
mission as teacher, we are told that they were regarded with no 
small surprize. Now, that they have been so far wrought out, 
they may seem common place,—but always just. 


Such seminaries would constitute a grade of public education, superior to 
any yet known in the history of our sex ; and through them the lower grades 
of female instruction might be controlled. The influence of public semina- 
ries, over these, would operate in two ways; first, by requiring certain quali- 
fications for entrance ; and secondly, by furnishing instructresses, initiated in 
their modes of teaching, and imbued with their maxims. 

Female seminaries might be expected to have important and happy effects, 
on common schools in general; and in the manner of operating on these, 
would probably place the business of teaching children, in hands now nearly 
useless to society ; and take it from those, whose services the state wants in 
many other ways. 

That nature designed for our sex the care of children, she has made mani- 
fest, by mental as well as physical indications. She has given us, in‘a greater 
degree than men, the gentle arts of insinuation, to soften their minds, and fit 
them to receive impressions; a greater quickness of invention to vary modes 
of teaching to different dispositions; and more patience to make repeated 
efforts. There are many females of ability, to whom the business of instruct- 
ing children is highly acceptable; and who would devote all their faculties to 
their occupation. They would have no higher pecuniary object to engage 
their attention, and their reputation as instructors they would consider as im- 
portant ; whereas, when able and enterprizing men, engage in this business, 


j 
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they too often consider it, merely as a temporary employment, to further 
some other object, to the attainment of which, their best thoughts and cal- 
culations are all directed. If then women were properly fitted by instruction, 
they would be likely to teach children better than the other sex; they could 
afford to do it cheaper; and those men who would otherwise be engaged in 
this employment, might be at liberty to add to the wealth of the nation, by 
any of those thousand occupations, from which women are necessarily de- 


barred. 
Any one, who has turned his attention to this subject, must be aware, that 


there is great room for impro ement in the common schools,—both as to the 
mode of teaching, and the things taught ; and what method could be devised 
80 likely to effect this improvement, as to prepare by instruction, a class of 
individuals, whose interest, leisure, and natural talents, would combine to 
make them pursue it with ardor.” 


This passage shows the wide scope of Mrs. Willard’s desires, 
to promote improvement by education; and it foreshadows the part 
she afterwards took in working out her favorite problem, that chil- 
dren’s education is the business of women. 

Our design, is next to show by what means she established a 
Female Seminary according to “ The Plan.” 


LEGISLATIVE EXPERIENCES.—REMOVAL TO TROY. 

In the winter of 1819, as we have seen, that the “Plan,” of 
which an abstract has just been given, was presented to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature of New York. 

They manifested their approbation by an act of incorporation 
of the school at Waterford, placing it on the list of academies, 
and granting it a share of the literature fund ; and on a petition, 
further to encourage the projected improvement, the committee to 
whom it was referred, reported in its favor the sum of $5,000. 
But this was so near the close of the session, that the bill failed to 
pass. Yet so strong were the hopes of the petitioners, from the 
favorable indications of the past year, that the removal from Mid- 
dlebury was made in the spring. A large house was rented for 
two years, and the school was enlarged—in its number of teachers, 
in its scope and expense. That venerable divine, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Blachford, was president of the trustees. 

In May, 1821, Dr. and Mrs. Willard {the lease of their buildings 
at Waterford having expired,) accepted a proposal to remove the 
school to Troy ; the corporation stipulating to provide for its ac- 
commodation, the building. which was the beginning of the one it 
now occupies. The expense of this part of the building, and the 
ground on which it stands, was $5,865; of this sum the common- 
council contributed $4,000, and the balance was loaned by indi- 
viduals, They also appropriated to the use of the school, a plat of 
ground valued at over $2,000 ; on all which an annual rent of $400 
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was paid. ‘his rent, as it accrued, was expended under the di- 
rection of the able men who became the trustees of the seminary— 
and to whom it is much indebted—in the payment of the loan, 
and in repairs of the building. This was the line of policy after- 
wards pursued.* As fast as rent became due, it was taken, and 
sometimes it was anticipated, to add to the convenience, and value 
of the premises occupied, and when they were thus enlarged, the 
rent was increased. The fathers of Troy were men of high bus- 
iness capacity, and they gave Mrs. Willard great credit for that 
element of her character ; but generally, they did not much sympa- 
thize with her enthusiasm in the cause of her sex. Perhaps they 
did not believe in it, but erroneously thought if her school gave 
her fame, and brought her money, she would be satisfied ; which 
the business prosperity of the place, and the cordial good will 
which always existed between them and her, induced them to wish 
she might be; and inclined them to do from time to time as much as 
might be necessary to that object. Some generous spirits there 
were, however, who appreciated her motives, believed in her work, 
and aided her in the spirit of her calling. On no occasion was 
she ever backward to declare her true objects, and to say, that 
not for wealth or fame, or any selfish advantage, would she thus 
enslave herself. Indeed her powers could not, for such objects, 
be brought into such intense action. If the people of Troy would 
aid her in forming a permanent institution, she could labor among 
them, and with faith,—but not otherwise. 

In 1820, the second year of Mrs. Willard’s residence in Water- 
ford, Gov. Clinton, ever true to his pledges and bis convictions, 
recommended, in his message to the legislature, the infant institu- 
tion in the following language: “ While on this important subject 
of instruction, I cannot omit to call your attention to the Academy 
for Female Education, which was incorporated last session, at 
Waterford, and which, under the superintendence of distinguished 
teachers, has already attained great usefulness and prosperity. As 
this is the only attempt, ever made in this country, to promote the 
education of the female sex by the patronage of government; as 
our first and our best impressions are derived from maternal affec- 





* A rage now prevails, of making for education, great and expensive 
buildings, without much regard to convenience. Mrs. Willard was moderate. She 
told the trustees, on her arrival at Troy, “I want you to make me a building 
which will suit my trade; and then I will not complain provided you finish it so 
that we do not get slivers into our fingers, from rough boards. I expect the life 
of the school will be in the inside, and not on the out; and when the school wants 
to grow, you must enlarge its shell.” 
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tion ; and as the elevation of the female character is inseparably 
connected with happiness at home, and respectability abroad, [ 
trust that you will not be deterred by common-place ridicule, from 
extending your munificence to this meritorious institution.” 

A bill passed the Senate, granting $2,000, but failed in the 
House. More than this, the Regents of the University decided 
that no part of the literature fund could go tothe school. ‘This 
was the more trying, because its expenses, at its outset, were ex. 
ceeding its income to an alarming degree. Dr. and Mrs. Willard 
were disappointed, but not discouraged. The “Plan” circulated 
in different parts of the Union, and every where met the approba.- 
tion of the wise and the good.* It was also widely circulated in 
Europe. George Combe, at the height of his fame, published it 
entire in his Phrenological Journal, and Dr. Dick and others, ap. 
provéd and quoted it. The elder John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
and other distinguished men, expressed their interest in kind and 
flattering letters to Mrs. Willard; while among those who advo. 
cated the claims of the institution before the legislature, appear 
the names of Livingston, Plummer, Van Buren, Spencer, Sharpe, 
Ullshoeffer, Powell, Irving and Williams. 

In 1821, the trustees of the Academy at Waterford, again peti- 
tioned for funds, but in vain; in consequence perhaps of the fact 
that Gov. Clinton’s name was approvingly put forward in the pe- 
tition, which led some members, in their political animosity, to 
oppose it. 

Therefore, in January, 1823, Dr. and Mrs. Willard presented 
a second earnest memorial to the legislature for endowment, giv- 
ing a brief history of the rise and progress of the institution, from 
its birth at Middlebury, to its maturity at Troy. This memorial 
again brought the seminary before the public,—its statements aid in 
understanding its history ;—otherwise it was of no avail. Its final 
rejection was one of the severest trials of Mrs. Willard’s life. 
Her sense of the moral importance of the subject, her fear of 
financial disaster and personal disgrace in case of failure, her 





* The present Judge Campbell, of the U.S. Supreme Court, remembers, says 
Mrs. Willard, that when his father, the eminent Duncan Campbell, of Georgia, 
was a member of the State Legislature, he accidentally found a copy of the 
“Plan” in his office, left there by his clerk, Elijah Burritt, of Connecticut. He 
was so struck by its justice, and his mind so enkindled by its enthusiasm, that 
he forthwith presented, and'successfully advocated its principles in the legislature 
of Georgia; in which state a female college has been made. It was, however, 
placed solely under male superintendence, which greatly marred its usefulness. 
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sanguine hopes of success, and her zeal in the cause—all served 
to render rejection an evil almost too heavy to be borne. 

Mrs. Willard once wrote about her experience in the following 
words :— 


To have had it decently rejected, would have given me comparatively 
little pain, but its consideration was delayed and delayed, till finally the ses- 
sion passed away. The malice of open enemies, the advice of false friends, 
and the neglect of others, placed me in a situation, mortifying in the extreme, 
I felt it almost to phrenzy,—and even now, though the dream is long past, I 
cannot recall it without agitation. Could I have died a martyr in the cause, 
and thus ensured its success, I could have blessed the faggot and hugged the 
stake. Once I had almost determined to seek permission to go in person be- 
fore the legislature, and plead at their bar with the living voice, believing 
that I could throw forth my whole soul in the effort for my sex, and then 
sink down and die; and thus my death might effect what my life had failed 
to accomplish. Had the legislature been composed of such men as filled my 
fancy when I wrote my “ Plan,” I could have thus hoped in pleading publicly 
for woman. Yet had such been its character, I should have had no necessity. 

It was by the loss of respect for others, that I gained tranquility for myself. 
Once I was fond of speaking of the legislature as the ‘fathers of the state.’ 
Perhaps a vision of a Roman Senate played about my fancy, and mingled 
with the enthusiastic respect in which I hold the institutions of my country. 
I knew nothing of the maneuvres of politicians. That winter served to dis- 
enchant me. My present impression is that my cause is better rested with 
the people than with their rulers. I do not regret bringing it before the legis- 
lature, because in no other way could it have come so fairly before the public. 
But when the people shall have become convinced of the justice and expe- 
diency of placing the sexes more nearly on an equality, with respect to pri- 
vileges of education, then legislators will find it their interest to make the 
proper provision. 


THE TROY SEMINARY. 

Mrs. Willard, by common consent, now receives the title of 
“the Founder of the Troy Seminary.” But even with her hope- 
ful temperament, she did not believe when she wrote the “Plan,” 
that such a school as she there contemplated, could (as expressed 
in the first paragraph,) by any possibility, be made by individual 
exertion. And for its benefits becoming extended, she relied 
mainly on its excellencies being observed by those who became 
acquainted with its character and its happy effects upon its pupils. 
Whoever will take the pains to examine the “Plan” in com. 
parison with the Troy seminary as it exists at this day, will see 
that it presents advantages for a complete education for women, 
far superior to those therein contemplated ;* and the educational 
history of the times will show that by means then unthought of, its 





* The present condition of the Troy seminary comprises the many improve- 
ments made by the present principals, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Willard, as well as 
those inaugurated by Mrs. Willard, who thinks they should be regarded as joint: 
founders of the institution. 


10 
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modes of teaching and principles of action, took a spread,* rapid 
beyond any conception which she at that time formed, These 
things show the agency of a favorable Providence working with 
her to accomplish its own designs. 

When in the spring of 1821, Mrs. Willard left her incorporated 
academy at Waterford, and removed to Troy, disappointed in one 
effort to obtain legislative patronage, but fondly clinging to the 
hope of what another might produce, what were the wants, which, 
in founding an institution, were there to be met? They were, 
first, a suitable building. The means to begin this were now, as 
we have seen, provided by the corporation of Troy,t—a corps of 
efficient teachers, which were already partly prepared by the 
previous training of Mrs. Willard at Middlebury and at Water- 
ford, and imbued with her peculiar methods and maxims. And 
her first teachers at Troy, except for music, painting, and the lan. 
guages, and for several years after her residence there, were 
taught personally by herself, and afterwards by those she in- 
structed. It would have cost thousands to have provided an equal 
number of educated men to teach the branches taught in the sem. 
inary; nor would they have reached minds so little prepared for 
these studies, as could these teachers who had learned the meth- 
ods by which Mrs. Willard had reached their own when they also 
were in the same measure unprepared. After removal to Troy, 
the process for the first years went on, of ne~ studies learned and 
taught at the same time. 

And here we advert to what Mrs. Willard regards as a leading 
epoch in female education,—the introduction of the study of the 
higher mathematics. She regards it as having more than any 
one thing been the cause of that stronger intellectual power by 
which the American women have now shown themselves capable 
of teaching, not only high subjects in the schools, but of investi- 
gating new ones, and of managing high schools, as well as those 
for children. And it may be remarked here, that all Mrs. Wil- 





* Others were working in the field; let their biographies be written, that they 
also have credit for what they did. 

t Mrs. Willard, during her connection with the Troy seminary, never received 
a cent of public money. In 1837, a portion of the literature fund was first paid 
to the seminary. By her repeated solicitations, the corporation of Troy then 
gave to the trustees sufficient of the seminary property to entitle it to go under 
the authority of the regents. But she gave the money to the trustees. She could 
then do without it. Like Columbus, she could wear the chains to the end of the 


journey. 
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lard had foreseen and expressed in her “Plan” of the advantages 
of a superior education given to women, as putting the business 
of teaching common schools into their hands, is already either 
accomplished or going on to its full completion—a justice to them 
and a blessing to the community. 

What others may have done, Mrs, Willard knows not. She 
knows that in an enthusiasm for drawing she sought to learn per- 
spective, and finding she could not without geometry, she com- 
menced that study, then being in Middlebury. She said one 
evening to her husband’s nephew, a senior of high standing in 
college, “John, I am studying geometry. I have gone through 
twenty-nine propositions of the first book of Euclid. I am 
delighted with the study, and I see no insurmountable difficulties ; 
but I wish you would take the book and see whether I understand 
it as youdo.” The book was looked over, some of the more diffi- 
cult points discussed, and the learner pronounced correct. And 
afterwards, while at Waterford, she received some three or 
four lessons in algebra; but on her teacher confessing that he 
never could understand why minus into minus produced plus, she 
encountered that knotty point by herself, and proceeded in the 
study without further assistance. She does not recollect that 
otherwise she had any outside help in her course of mathematics. 
In this independent manner she learned and afterwards taught 
(one class at a time,) through Euclid, including trigonometry,— 
Day’s Algebra, conic sections, and Enfield’s Institutes of Natural 
Philosophy.* 

In teaching these studies, which she commenced by geometry at 
Waterford,t she considered it fair to take every measure possible 
to make the pupil understand.{ In plain geometry, she cut paper 
triangles with her scissors; and in solids, made havoc with her 





* When these acquirements are considered, and how they were made, it would 
not be strange if they bore some remarkable fruits. Such is Mrs. Willard’s 
astronomy, or astronography, written when past her sixtieth year, containing an 
original scheme of educational astronomy, and a new theory of the tides. 

t Miss Cramer, the daughter of Hon. John Cramer, was the first pupil. Her 
examination in geometry caused a wonderful excitement. Some said it was all 
a work of memory, for no woman ever did, or could, understand geometry. 

¢ When, in 1854, Mrs. Willard was in London, attending the world’s educa- 
tional convention, Dr. Whewell, in the opening lecture, gave her much pleasure 
by upholding the principles upon which, regardless of sneers, she had practiced. 
The Dr. maintained that whatever produced in the mind conviction, was to be 
regarded as just proof of truth, illustrating by laying over an inclined plane an 
iron chain, which showed that as much shorter as the perpendicular side is than 
the inclined, so much may the power be less than the weight. 
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penknife, of the family stores of potatoes and turnips. Observing 
that the natural rapidity of thought should not at first, in the com- 
parison of triangles, be retarded to recognize the three letters 
of each angle, she drew in each answering angle of the two 
correspondent triangles, three different marks, as a large dot, 
a cross, and a little circle. This enabled the learner to under- 
stand by a glance of the eye, what equalities she was to prove, and 
this aided her memory, that her mind might, unembarrassed, make 
the first steps in developing the logical faculty. And then in ex- 
plaining the figure, she taught an intelligent movement of the 
pointer, with only the accompanying words, “this equals this,” 
&c., instead of mentioning a great array of letters. When the 
proposition was understood, the letters of the author were used ; 
or any other letters or figures taken, without confusing the mind 
of the learner. Thus she went through with her first duty to her 
pupils, to make them understand ; in this part of the process talk. 
ing much herself, but telling her pupils it would soon be their 
turn. After this, they were by repetition to have the study fixed 
in the mind, and then to learn a correct and elegant manner of 
communicating, and that constituted the special preparation for 
examination. 

This mathematical course of learning and teaching, was not 
interrupted by the removal to Troy, but went on until all the 
mathematical studies enumerated were introduced in the manner 
already stated, Mrs. Willard first studying them one after an- 
other, arranging the mode of teaching, and then giving that por- 
tion over to some of her pupils to teach, while she went on with 
others. She thus began studying algebra at Waterford, and con. 
tinued the study at Troy, taking with her a fine class of young 
ladies from wealthy and fashionable families, some of whom so 
sympathised with her enthusiasm, that four young ladies, by con- 
sent of their parents, aided her during one season, by performing 
the duty of regular teachers of classes.* But as they passed 
away, their places were filled by those who were pleased to remain 
as permanent teachers. Mrs. Willard’s first mathematical teach- 
ers have proved themselves women of great ability. One is her 
successor. 





* For this important service they would accept no reward, except each a copy 
of Mrs. Willard’s miniature. The time of her studying her daily algebraic lesson, 
was, while she was getting air and exercise walking the streets of Troy in the 
dawn of the morning, before the people of business were astir. She recollects of 
this fine class, that one or two of them having more time, occasionally got ahead of 
her in the solution of a problem. 
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When Mrs. Willard had taught through Enfield’s Institutes of 
Natural Philosophy, which she found for herself a harder task than 
she made it for her pupils, having introduced steps of reasoning 
which the author had left out, and figures of illustration which he 
had not put in,—she thought she had gone far enough for women in 
the direction of mathematics; though strongly tempted to add to 
the course, descriptive geometry.* 

While thus settling and introducing into the seminary her course 
of mathematics, Mrs. Willard was at the same time equally 
earnest in prosecuting other improvements. 

In the two kindred departments of geography and history, she 
thus in the preface of her “Guide to the Temple of Time,” 
explains her progress: 


“ When, in 1814, I commenced in Middlebury, Vermont, the school which 
by enlargement and removal became, in 1821, the Troy Female Seminary, the 
subjects of Geography and History were difficult of instruction; the books 
of Geography being closely confined to the order of place, and those of His- 
tory, as closely to that of time; by which much repetition was made ne- 
cessary, and comprchensive views of topics, by comparison and classification, 
were debarred. In Geography, the eye was not made the sole, or the chief 
medium of teaching the signs of external things, as the forms, proportion, 
and situation of countries, rivers, &c., for though maps existed, yet they 
were not required to be used; but the boundary was learned by the words of 
the book, and the latitude by numbers there set down—as historical dates are 
now commonly learned. Numbers thus presented, are hard to acquire, diffi- 
cult to remember, and, standing by themselves, of little value when remem- 
bered. 

Of the two subjects, although connected, yet Geography lay most directly in 
my way ; as this, all my pupils studied ; and it was less difficult to manage; for 
maps already existed. (The Temple of Time, I regard as a Map of History.) 
Geography, then, I dissected, and remodeled, according to those laws of 
mind concerned in acquiring and retaining knowledge. I divided it into two 
parts: first, that which could be acquired from maps; and second, that which 
could not ;—and for the first, giving my pupils to study nothing but maps and 
questions on maps. In the remaining part of the science, being no longer 
bound to any order of place, for no confusion of mind could arise concern- 
ing locations after these had been first learned from maps, I was free to ex- 
patiate by topics, and give general comparative views, of population, altitude 
of mountains, length of rivers, &c.; and philosophic or general views could 
now be given of government, religion, commerce, manufactures, and produc- 
tions.+ Thus, since teaching Time by my Map, The Temple of Time, I have 





* After becoming acquainted with the teaching and discipline at West Point, 
she was presented by Capt. Douglass with the original work of “Monge on Descrip- 
tive Geometry,” and she received some teaching from a distinguished graduate, 
now Dr. Ingalls. A small class of young ladies at the Troy seminary are now 
pursuing this beautiful study. 

t “I suppose myself to have been earlier in this division, than any person in Eu- 
rope or America. Malte Brun, of France, had similar views, but they were later 
than my method of teaching, practised in my school in Middlebury. Of my im- 
proved method of teaching there, there are living witnesses, both of those who 
were my pupils and my teachers. Concerning what had been done in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, Mr. Woodbridge, who had traveled in those countries, 
and was the personal friend of Humboldt and other geographers, would have 
known; and he as well as myself, believed that we were unitedly presenting, in 
our joint names, in 1821, an original plan of teaching geography.” 
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been able, as in this little book, to range freely by general subjects, without 
fear of the pupils losing themselves with regard to historic time. 

The method described, of teaching geography, is now fully established ; and 
has been for the last twenty-five years. The drawing of maps on the black- 
board, adds clearness and strength to the mind’s picture; but the arrange- 
ment of the subject remains the same. The true method once found, chan- 
ges are deteriorations. Books for reference, and those for the general reader, 
are wanted as before. 

These changes in educational Geography led to some corresponding im- 
provements in History. I devised the plan of a series of maps answering to 
the epochs into which that subject should be divided. This method was first 
described in 1822, in my ‘Ancient Geography ;” and directions and names of 
places there given to enable the pupil to make for himself a set of maps cor- 
responding to the principal epochs of ancient history. : 

I adapted this to American History as early as 1821; and it was the great 
commendation which it received, as exbibited in the examinations of my 
classes, and the constant requests that I would give it to the public, which 
first led me to writing the History of the United States. ° When my earliest 
“Republic of America” was brought forward, it was accompanied with an 
Atlas, containing the first series of Historic Maps ever published in this coun- 
try. This was no inconsiderable step. I then applied the plan, as far as pos- 
sible, to Universal History. 

But I was not fully satisfied. There was as yet nothing so suitable to fix 
historic time in the mind, as maps are, that. of Geographic place. The old 
Stream of Time, and Priestly’s method of exhibiting nations in a chart, were 
of value ; but both difficult to remember, and without marks to distinguish 
the centuries, as more or less distant. The thought then occurred of putting 
the Stream of Time into perspective, and adding light and shade, to give some 
idea of the civilization of the several countries. This followed out, produced 
the chart herein contained, which was published in 1836 or 37, in the first 
edition of my Universal History. My next step, was the invention of the 
Historic Tree, connected with my late works on American History. But the 
Chart containing the Perspective View of Nations seemed not fully under- 
stood. It was but as their pathway beneath the Temple of History, and its 
perspective character was not apprehended. The idea then arose in my mind, 
of actually erecting over this floor-work an imaginary Temple of Time, which 
would give the needed measure of centuries by pillars; and on these, and on 
the interior of the roof, would make places strictly according to time for the 
names of those great men who are to history, as cities are to geography, its 
luminous points. This, with great labor and much study, was accomplished 
four years ago. When this map of time was completed, I was then satisfied 
that my thirty years’ work was done. The goal, to which, step by step, I 
had been approaching, was at length reached. 


This extract shows the persevering tenacity of Mrs. Willard’s 
mind, which could thus for years grasp and hold her subjects— 
until she had accomplished her designs; and also the manner in 
which her teaching brought forth her school books,—and they in 
turn aided her teaching. 

For this invention of time-maps, Mrs. Willard holds a medal, and 
a certificate, signed by Prince Albert, given by a jury of nations, 
at the World’s Fair, held in London, 1851. She presented not 
only her Temple of Time, but her Chronographer of Ancient 
History—made on the same principles—and also that of English 
History. The medal was not given on the execution of the Charts, 
for that was indifferent; but it was doubtless the verdict of the 
jury, that a new and a true method had been found. 





While thus Mrs. Willard was teaching what had heretofore 
been considered masculine studies, and thus risking the displeasure 
of those wealthy and fashionable people, on whom, disappointed 
of public aid, she much depended for support; she was also testing 
her popularity by the steps she was taking, to induct her pupils into 
the duties of their sex, in regard to housekeeping ; as this might be 
charged with a degree of vulgarity.* 

As a balance to those possible causes of unpopularity, Mrs. Wil- 
lard ever boldly taught—rare in those days—the principles of 
esthetics, as regards the sex; and made, at the same time, the 
most of her own personal advantages, and social standing. She 
ever regarded esthetics as the special province of women; and 
taught, from the mulberry grove onward, that it is every wo- 
man’s duty to be as beautiful as God had given her the power; 
not for vanity, but to increase her influence, that she might glorify 
her Maker the better, and the more please her friends, and serve 
those to whom she would do good. Beauty in woman is a 
source of power. It is more an affair of cultivation, than had 
been supposed. Whatever promotes health, promotes beauty of 
complexion, and is cultivated by air, exercise, bathing, suitable 


diet, and regular hours of sleep. Proper positions and graceful 
movements, can, by attention, be acquired. The perfection of 
dress, especially for the young, is not fashionable extravagance, 
but elegant simplicity. Then the highest of all sublunary beauty, 
is beauty of expression ; and that is the gleaming forth upon the 
countenance of what is good within—holy and amiable sensibili- 
ties, mingled with intelligence and truth. 


DEATH OF DR. WILLARD.—PROGRESS OF THE SEMINARY.—TEACH- 
ERS TRAINED. 

In May, 1825, Mrs. Willard and the institution met a heavy loss . 

in the death of Dr. Willard. His last illness was long and pain- 





*In general, when the graduates of the seminary develop into women of so- 
ciety and mistresses of families, they have been found imbued with the principles, 
and having acquired the habits, which lead to good housekeeping. The pupils in 
their small rooms, each occupied by two inmates, (carefully assorted, as one of 
the most delicate duties of the principal,) are provided with closets, bureaus, 
&c., so that everything can be used for its proper purpose, and everything kept in its 
proper place. And they are under a strict surveillance, as each in turn is to keep 
the room in perfect order. This is that their eye may become accustomed to or- 
der, so as, of itself, to detect the reverse. They are required to keep in order 
their own clothing, and have a set time for mending. They took their turns also 
with the domestic superintendent, to learn pastry cooking. Each room-mate is 
in turn, room-keeper for the week, and liable to a fault-mark if the monitress, in 
her hourly rounds, during school hours, finds any thing out of order. 
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ful. His wife’s presence and care were essential to his comfort, 
and for the uninterrupted days and nights of three months she was 
his constant nurse. 

Up to the time of his sickness, he had been the beloved physician 
of the seminary, the head of the family, and the sole manager of 
its pecuniary affairs. How much he did to sustain Mrs. Willard 
in the work she had undertaken, may be seen in the following 
extract from a letter written by her soon after his death: “The 
pupils I have educated are now my teachers. They, better than 
men, understand my views, and they cheerfully yield themselves 
to my influence. But the school has met with an irreparable loss 
in the death of Dr. Willard, my husband. He entered into the 
full spirit of my views, with a disinterested zeal for that sex, 
whom, as he believed, his own had injuriously neglected. With 
an affection more generous and disinterested than ever man before 
felt, he, in his later life, sought my elevation, indifferent to his 
own. Possessing, on the whole, an opinion more favorable of me 
than any other human being ever will have,—and thus encouraging 
me to dare much, he yet knew my weaknesses, and fortified me 
against them. But my feelings are leading me from my subject, 
and | have no claim to intrude my private griefs on you.” 

From the grave of her husband, bowed in spirit, and emaciated 
in form, Mrs. Willard returned to her work, to find it increased 
by new burdens. She loved not moncy for money’s sake, but she 
knew it was the sinews of success. Determined to understand 
her own business, she did not take again her hours of teaching, 
until she had first planted herself at her office-desk, and, for a 
time, not only superintended, but kept her own books. She now 
made a new and more convenient arrangement of the school year, 
dividing it into two annual terms, instead of three. In other ways 
* she systematized and simplified her school-keeping, as connected 
with her financial concerns. Twice a year, every debt she owed 
was paid. 

The question will here occur: how were the means to sustain the 
institution, and to procure its constantly increasing facilities, com- 
manded? We answer: from the great and extensive popularity 
to which Mrs. Willard’s teaching, and her school-books,* had 
attained. Scholars flowed in from every part of the Union, and 
some from Canada and the West Indies, 





* The geographies had an almost unparalleled success on their first issue; but 
afterwards, the authors were shot, by arrows winged with their own feathers. 
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We inquire next: what were the unexpected means by which 
Mrs. Willard’s school became regarded as a model school,—its 
fame and influence rapidly extending far beyond any concep- 
tion made while forming its original “Plan?”” This was effected 
by examinations of the school, private and public; by the circu- 
lation of the “Plan,” and the approbation it met from high 
authorities, and chiefly from a source not thought of when that was 
written: the normal training of teachers, and the great demand 
for their services, so that they were soon spread to the remotest 
parts of the Union. ; 

This system was but the continuation of the same general efforts 
for all her pupils, by which all of sufficient ability learned to 
understand, remember and communicate; and without its being 
regarded as an object to learn to teach, this process was in reality 
fitting every one of the good pupils to become choice teachers. 
Many, who never in youth thought of teaching, have taken it 
up as a resource in later life, and pursued it with success, 

The receiving of girls expressly for education as teachers was 
at first accidental ;—begun in a case, where orphans, left desti- 
tute, pined for education; and while their pledge was given that 
they would pay by teaching as soon as they were fitted, it was 
taken rather as quieting delicate minds, than with any real expect. 
ation on the part of Mrs. Willard,—so long seemed the time, and 
so many the chances of failure,—that she should ever receive 
remuneration. Yet in these cases, she was eventually repaid; 
and seeing that thus she was carrying out her object for the estab- 
lishment and the spread of female education, and at the same time 
helping those she loved, she went on willingly in this direction, 
far beyond the limits of mere worldly prudence.* 

But to be capable of teaching is not all that is necessary to the 
school-mistress. She must govern as well as teach, and there is 





* Mrs. Willard’s practice of educating teachers, when it became enlarged and 
systematized, embraced, in theory, a self-supporting scheme. To those young 
ladies who had not the means of meeting their expenses, either in part or in 
whole, she furnished at her regular prices, tuition, board, and, in some cases, an 
outfit of clothing and traveling expenses; and, at the end of the course, they gave 
& note which was to be met out of their first earnings. But the pupil was 
allowed a moderate sum for her wardrobe. These notes were, however, fre- 
quently collected without interest,—often canceled for jess than their first 
value,—sometimes, when misfortune pressed, relinquished in full, and sometimes 
lost through extravagance, carelessness, or inefficiency. Those who paid most 
promptly were the most grateful. Some of them are among the most distin- 
guished women of the country. Filial in their feelings towards their benefac- 
tress, Mrs. Willard may well regard them as her glory and crown of rejoicing. 
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a democratic feature in the government of the Troy seminary, by 
which all the good and faithful pupils, taking part in the school 
administration, become fitted to govern others with dignity. The 
officer of the day is taken in rotation from the older scholars. Her 
office is grave and important, and constitutesone of the most pecu- 
liar features of the Troy seminary; and none gave in its estab- 
lishment a more severe test of address and perseverance, on the 
part of the principal. 

The teachers of the seminary she assembled in “ Teachers’ 
Meeting” on Friday evening, not only to receive reports of their 
classes, but to debate the standing questions: what can we do to 
promote the good of the school—what law make—or what un. 
make ’—when Mrs. Willard proposed to them to establish this 
day-officer or monitress, to be considered during the day an officer 
of the institution, and to visit every room once an hour and mark 
delinquents—the teachers declared against it, saying, as many 
others did, it would be useless tc attempt it,—pupils could never 
be brought to mark their companions. But Mrs. Willard, count. 
ing on her influence, and taking great pains previously to instruct 
her scholars on the special nature of official duty, began the sys- 
tem, and carried it through; establishing honors and privileges to 
the faithful monitress, and making the unfaithful take the fault. 
mark, (or what was the same, lose one of her own credits,) for 
any offense knowingly passed unmarked. The system remains 
in the seminary to this time; though now the duties of the day 
require two successive monitors. To be efficient and faithful in 
this office, is to stand high in the school. To be capable of per- 
forming it well, is to be fitted to govern in a schooi or a family. 
The success of the teachers who go from the seminary, is in no 
small degree attributable to this discipline, as officer of the day at 
Troy. 

Mrs. Willard, when she wrote the “Plan,” did not at all contem- 
plate the special training of teachers; and she never turned aside to 
accommodate the school to them, but rather the reverse. With a 
pupil-teacher of advancement and improved character, she would 
place in the same room, a petted, self-willed Miss of wealthy 
parents. This was an advantage to both parties—for while the 
teacher-scholar was aiding Mrs. Willard in a difficult and delicate 
duty, she was brought more into contact and conversation with het 
principal, by whom it was her special business to profit; and on 
the management of difficult pupils—the most critical portion of the 
business she was to learn. 
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The labor of the system and responsibilities of its founder, few 
can appreciate. Besides the financial risk incurred by the intro. 
duction of so many non-paying pupils into a school, whose pres- 
ence required additional teachers, room, table expenses, &c., the 
care of providing places for them, after graduation, was immense. 
Watchfulness over them never ceased. Moreover, the system was 
so popular, that applications for instruction were quite beyond the 
capacity of the institution. Imploring letters, sad tales of misfor- 
tune, and urgent appeals for special favor, were an incessant tax 
upon the benevolent sympathies of the principal. During the 
fourteen months, previous to her leaving the institution, the 
letters in this department alone, amounted to five hundred, which 
had all to be read and answered, requiring, of course, the assist- 
ance of a secretary. 

It was always Mrs. Willard’s design to limit the number of 
teacher-scholars, so that the institution would not incur financial 
disaster by carrying too heavy a burden. And since normal 
schools, distinctively established and endowed, have removed the 
necessity of pursuing the system at the seminary, it has been for 
the most part abandoned; and its present pupils are generally 
from wealthy parents, and those whose object is to fit their daugh- 
ters for private life. Its first object and mission has ever been, 
to make it a model-school for teaching the broad sphere of wo- 
man’s duties and accomplishments.* 

But so popular had the system become, that throughout the 
Union the simple certificate of scholarship, signed “Emma Wil. 
lard,” served as a passport to almost any desirable situation, not- 
withstanding the seminary lacked the seal of an incorporated and 
endowed institution. 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to give a full his- 





* Asan evidence of the estimation in which Mrs. Willard’s power as a teacher 
are held, we make the following extract from a Poem on Female Education, deliv- 
ered before the Frederick (Md.) Female Seminary, at its annual commencement, 
July 8th, 1858, by Christopher C. Cox: 

In the great art of Teaching we shall find 
Its best.exponent is a female mind. 

In all that wins by manner or address, 

As in scholastic discipline no less; 

In varied knowledge, oratoric sway, 

The ready pen that knowledge to convey; 
The skill all sciences to understand, 

Grapple abstrusest problems, hand to hand; 
Our Trojan WILLARD stands aloft confest 
By all, the wisest, noblest, and the best! 
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tory of the Troy seminary. Its success has been unexampled, 
For several years the attendance of pupils has numbered about 
four hundred, of whom more than one-third have been boarders, 
Teachers and officers number nearly thirty. It sends forth about 
twenty-five teachers each year. Since 1833, it has been under 
the charge of the only son of Mrs. Willard, John H. Willard, and 
his wife, Sarah L. Willard; the former having been for some 
years her business partner, and the latter having been connected 
with the institution for nineteen years previous to 1838, as pupil, 
teacher, and vice-principal. The same methods of instruction and 
discipline are continued, with such modifications as larger means 
and added experience naturally and happily induce. 

In 1846 an addition was made to the accommodation for room, 
by the erection of an additional building fifty feet square and five 
stories high, making the front of the main edifice on the Park, one 
hundred and eighty feet ; and giving rooms for philosophical appa. 
ratus, chemical laboratory, library, and lecture room, besides an 
ample hall for examinations, concerts, &c. 

The internal arrangements of the establishment are convenient, 
including the modern improvements, The entire building is 
warmed by steam, and lighted by gas. A good calisthenic and 
exercise hall, for the health of the girls, is included in the build- 
ing. Thus Mrs. Willard has lived to see an institution, fully and 
successfully embodying the ideal of her elaborate “Plan; ” where 
the course of study is thorough and complete, and the facilities 
abundant and adapted. 

It is'a peculiarly interesting circumstance, that Lady Franklin, 
whose efforts to rescue her husband from the Arctic seas, have 
excited a world-wide sympathy, once came to this country ex- 
pressly to visit the Troy seminary, and see for herself the suc- 
cessful training of women in the higher branches, of which she 
had heard with great interest, as characteristic of this American 
institution, She spent some time at the seminary, with great sat- 
isfaction to herself and to the teachers. 


VISIT TO EUROPE.—EDUCATION OF FOREIGN WOMEN.—SEPARATION 
FROM TROY.—MOTIVE POWERS. 

Mrs. Willard went with her son to Europe in October, 1830, 
and returned in July, 1831. The main objects of her tour, the 
restoration of health, and the extension of professional knowledge, 
were accomplished. During her absence, the seminary was in 
charge of her sister, Mrs. Lincoln. 
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The knowledge of Mrs. Willard’s labors in behalf of education, 
had preceded her. When Lafayette revisited this country in 
1825, Mts. Willard was honored with his friendship. He then 
invited her to visit France—and now received her accordingly. 
From this and other sources, she obtained facilities for visiting the 
schools, especially those most remarkable for the education of 
women. Marshal McDonald gave her an order, permitting her to 
examine the schools founded by Napoleon at St. Dennis and St. 
Germain-en-Laye. She had further opportunities of knowing 
internally their regulations, from one who had long been in them, 
M’lle De Courval, who returned with her to Troy as teacher of the 
French language. By Madame Belloc she was furnished with an 
introduction to Miss Edgeworth ; from whom she received facilities 
for visiting the highest grade of female schools in England. 

Some two or three years after the promulgation of the “Plan,” 
Mrs. Willard becoming acquainted with M. Salazar, the Colum- 
bian Minister, he forwarded a copy of it, with a letter from the 
author—pleading for her sex—to the South American Liberator. 
A respectful answer was returned by Bolivar, through the proper 
department, and a female college afterwards established at Santa 
Fé de Bogota. 

After Mrs. Willard’s return from Europe in 1831, she enlisted 
her energies in a scheme for establishing a school in Greece for 
the improvement of the women of the East,—by inaugurating a 
school in Athens for the teaching of native teachers. By leave 
of the missionary board, under whom were Mr. and Mrs. Hill of 
Athens, this normal department was added to their school already 
existing. The Greek government responded to this welcome 
movement of the “Troy Society,” (an association of benevolent 
ladies formed at Troy,) by passing a law to educate at this normal 
school a number of beneficiaries, as great as the American ladies 
would on their part provide for. To aid in procuring the neces. 
sary funds, Mrs. Willard agreed with the society to prepare some 
one volume; and at their request she wrote out her European 
“Journal and Letters,” containing 390 pages; for the publication 
of which the society realized $1,100 of the $2,500 eventually 
sent to Greece by them and others acting with them. There 
was forwarded $500 a year to support ten beneficiaries; until 
Dr. Milnor, the Protestant Episcopal Secretary of the Mission. 
ary Board, signified that, for the future, the Board preferred to 
have the sole control of their own agents ; and they would provide, 
if their funds warranted, for the support of the normal department, 
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There is no doubt that much has been done by this normal school 
to elevate the women of the East. 

In 1838, shortly before leaving the seminary, Mrs. Willard 
made out, and has left, in a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, a con. 
densed abstract of her educational principles and practices. It 
was addressed as “A Letter to the Willard Association for the 
Mutual Improvement of Female Teachers.” The pamphlet con- 
tains the names of one hundred and ninety-three members then 
present at the seminary, either as teachers or preparing to teach. 
The “Letter” is specially addressed to those whom she had 
already sent forth; and we cannot doubt the earnestness with 
which she would endeavor to lead in the right way, those on whose 
success depended not only the extensive spread of female edu. 
cation, but the repayment of the fortune she had expended, and 
her valued good name as a teacher. 

From this pamphlet we shall presently introduce an extract, 
showing the true character of Mrs. Willard’s religious teaching. 
Religion was regarded by her as the underlying .and sustaining 
principle of all right education. it has always been a maxim 
with her, that no solid intellectual improvement could be expected 
of a pupil while she was morally wrong; and hence it has been 
her constant purpose to make her “daughters,” (as she regarded 
her pupils, for her love to them was scarcely less than maternal,) 
first of all feel love towards God, and understand the wisdom of 
conforming the life to His laws. To this end, not only was Christian 
truth instilled with the daily school instruction, but also by direct 
personal conversation; and on Saturday morning, at half past 
eleven, when the week’s work was done, a familiar, practical, 
Christian lecture, was given to the assembled scholars; at which 
the presence of each one was specially enjoined. This Saturday 
lecture occurred the next day after the Teacher’s evening meet- 
ing, when the officer of the week, (each teacher in her turn,) pre- 
sented to the Principal a Report, embodying the seven monitress 
bills of the day-officers, with a summary of the fault and credit 
marks given by them, and also those given by herself, with her 
own general report of the conduct of the pupils during the week. 
This gammary was read to the school before the lecture began. 
Thus faults as well as improvements were reviewed, and all con- 
duct and experiences regarded in the light of God’s holy law, and 
of “the power of an endless life.” 

We commend the following extract from the address above re- 


ferred to:— 
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But though ¢arthly employers may not always be satisfied when you do 
your duty, yet, with the great Father of us all, we shall ever find justice, and 
that, too, tempered with mercy. First of all, then, be careful so to regulate 
your example and your teaching, that He, finding you faithful over a few 
things, shall, in His good time, make you ruler over many. Accustom your- 
selves to regard Him as the great Employer of your time, and final Judge 
and Rewarder of your virtues; and the children under your care as His, and 
to be trained up for Him. Though this grand principle may be modified in 
its exercise by the peculiar views of earthly parents, yet it is not their will, 
even if they are so impious as to wish it, that can set aside this primary 
obligation. 

Faithfulness to God, then, will comprehend whatever may be said on the 
extensive subject, of training the young to morality and religion. The first 
means to do this is, to show by your conduct the sacred estimation in which 
you hold these things yourself. Speak TRUE, and Do RIGHT, as well as to re- 
quire it of them. Reverence God with devout love and fear; attend upon 
His public worship and sacraments; read His word for your guide, and keep 
near to Him in prayer. Let the holy scriptures, particularly on the Lord’s 
day, be taught to your pupils in a manner to interest them. The practice of 
special instruction on moral and religious subjects at some stated season, as 
in our Saturday’s lectures at the Seminary, is good. Daily prayer in school 
should be regularly attended ; solemnity should prevail, but tediousness should 
be avoided. 

So far, however, from depending on set times, for the whole discharge of 
the duty of training the young to piety and virtue, you are, during all your 
éxercises, to regard it as the grand object of your labors; and while your 
pupils see that it is so, they will be learning to consider it their main concern 
also. Instead of telling them nothing more than that they must not be angry 
because it spoils their beauty, or they must not tell lies because it hurts their 
character, gravely show them that such things are displeasing to their 
Maker ; and mention some of the Scriptures which forbid them. And when 
you have punished a child for a serious fault, and the penitent asks your for- 
giveness, remind her while you pronounce it, that she should go to God in 
prayer to ask it of Him as the one she has chiefly offended. Instead of pur- 
suing the common method of making her promise a great deal to you in the 
way of amendment, (a practice which does but make promise-breakers, ) coun- 
sel her to resolve against her fault before her Maker, and ask his grace to 
enable her to keep her good resolutions ; as for you, you shall know her repent- 
ance to be sincere, when there is an answering change inher conduct. Take 
advantage of passing occurrences, as the death of friends, to impress your 
pupils with the shortness of the time allotted them for preparing their last 
account; and if an examination excites.them, tell them how vain and idle it 
is to fear to be brought before a féw worms of the dust, like themselves, to 
be questioned on literary matters, where they make special preparation, when 
the very secrets of their hearts are always known to God, and must one day 
be made manifest to an assembled universe. 

While engaged in teaching any study, the pious instructor will find inter- 
esting occasions of leading her scholars to view the Almighty as the God of 
Nature, or of Providence, and thus to introduce the germs of piety into their 
minds along with those of science. 


That “God has a life-plan for every human person,” is a doc- 
trine strongly countenanced by the life of Mrs. Willard. Look- 
ing over it as a whole, we see that her felt mission—the progress 
of woman—had its parts; and the time had now come, when in 
the department which regarded the Troy Seminary, her own pe- 
culiar work was accomplished, while other portions of her life- 
plan remained to be worked out. She had seen an institution 
founded, which already gave advantages to her sex, beyond her 
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conception when she wrote her “Plan.” Those dearest to her 
were ready and fully prepared to take her place ; and in the sum. 
mer of 1838, she resigned to them her office in the seminary. 

The next work of public interest in which Mrs. Willard en. 
gaged, was in the fall of the succeeding year, 1839. It was the 
reinvestigation of her long-studied hypothesis of the circulation of 
the blood. With the aid of her old family physician, Dr. Robbins, 
and Prof. Smith, then of Troy, (both believers in her theory,) she 
now witnessed post-mortem examinations of the heart and lungs, 
Being more and more confirmed in her views, she then carefully 
re-wrote her theory, and sent four copies of the manuscript to Eu. 
rope, of which one went to the Drs, Edwards, members of the 
French Institute. Her correspondence with one of them, and her 
treatise, are both contained in her work on the “ Motive Powers,” 
published in the spring of 1846. 


WORK AMONG THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


We have seen that Mrs. Willard’s consecration to the cause of 
education, inevitably led her, in time, beyond the sphere of estab. 
lishing a Female Seminary, to the still wider benevolence of edu- 
cating female teachers—and for other lands as well as her own. 
The same consecration led her in time to feel a deep interest in 
the Common or Public Schools, which, in the year 1840, was pro- 
videntially directed to practical results of permanent value. Mrs. 
Willard thus writes :— 

“About three years before leaving the Troy Seminary, my mind 
was aroused to alarm concerning the condition of the common 
schools of my native State, by the representations of Miss Rob. 
bins, a zealous friend of education, who had just been making a 
tour of observation through these schools. Looking into the mat- 
ter, I found that it was not in Connecticut only, but in New York 
and throughout the country ; that there was a general decadence 
of the common schools. 

Early in the winter of 1840, on a visit to Kensington, I stopped at 
Hartford, and there learned, much to my satisfaction, that a great 
impulse in favor of common schools had been given; warmth in 
generous hearts was enkindled ; and all around were signs of life 
and animation. Mr. Barnard, whom I had before known as the 
friend of my friend, Dr. Todd, was foremost in the movement ; and 
had received from the state an appointment, which was effec- 
tively that of State Superintendent. He had already inaugurated 
a system of operations; and was now®going the rounds of the 
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state to get up an interest, and make dry bones live. Me had 
appointed a festal meeting of the schools at Kensington, which 
took place about ten days after my arrival there.” 

Much interest was felt by the people of Kensington, and Mrs, 
Willard was invited to write an address for the occasion, which 
she did. Mr. Barnard was present, and in his Journal thus de- 
scribes the jubilant scene :— 

On the 18th inst., a public meeting of all the schools was hel@ at the church, 
and a happy day it proved to parents, teachers, and children. 

Upon the arrival of the schools at the meeting house, the music, with the 
banners, were stationed on the steps, and the scholars, in procession, entered 
under the banners, and filled the body of the church. The house was soon 
crowded, many being in attendance from neighboring towns; indeed it is 
said by the pastor, the Rev. Royal Robbins, to have been the largest congre- 
gation assembled in this place since his ordination, 22 years since. The ex- 
ercises were commenced with prayer from the pastor, followed by singing 
from a large choir, under the direction of Mr. Hall, of Hartford. A concise 
and able report of the present state of the schools by the visiting committee 
was read. A piece was then sung, composed for the occasion by Rev. Mr. 
Robbins. The children were next addressed by Jesse Olney, Esq., of South- 
ington. Music followed by the band from Worthington, who had kindly 
volunteered their services for the occasion. An address written for the occa- 
sion by Mrs. Willard, was then read to the meeting by Mr. Burritt, and lis- 
tened to with deep and thrilling interest. This was followed by other 
addresses and interesting exercises. 

At the close of the meeting, refreshments were passed to the children, when 
they separated in high glee, in the same orderas they came, greatly pleased 
with the thought that there had been a great and high day on their account. 
It is believed that the interest of this occasion exceeded the highest anticipa- 
tions of the old and young. 

Mrs. Willard’s address, and her past experience, were calcu- 
lated to inspire not only interest in improving the common schools, 
but confidence in its author, as the best agent for carrying out the 
improvements she so earnestly recommended. The result was 
that she was immediately invited by the influential men of the 
place, to take the common schools in hand. In order to afford her 
the due authority, she was unanimously elected by the voters of the 

y y y 
parish as Superintendent of the common schools of Kensington, 
“to take the oversight of them for the ensuing season.” To 
a written notice of those proceedings, from a committee chosen 
for that purpose, she replied by accepting the office, with the con- 
dition that she should be unanimously supported in her arduous 
duties by the women, as well as the men of Kensington. 

We pause upon the extraordinary nature of this transaction, to 
ask whether it does not inaugurate a new and correct principle of 
public action? Women cannot legally vote in a town or school- 
society meeting ; but may they not be legally voted for? Had 
not the voters of Kensington a legal right to elect, by their votes, 
8 woman for school-superintendent? and were they not legally 

11 
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bound to sustain her acts, the same as if that office had been held 
by aman? If school-committees may legally empioy women to 
teach, why may not the voters elect women to superintend ? 

In May, before the opening of the schools, Mrs. Willard, by re. 
quest of Mr. Barnard, wrote to him a letter explaining her plans 
of improvement. A few extracts will best show how she intended 
to fulfill the duties of her novel position :— 


Four schools, each with a female teacher, will have gone into operation in 
this society, during the week ensuing. These teachers are enguged with the 
expectation that they are to receive directions from me. Our first business, 
on the assembling of the schools, will be to select, with the consent of all par- 
ties, some of the oldest, most discreet, and best instructed girls, as assistant 
teachers. These will be employed with the three-fold object of promoting 
their own education, of making them useful in the business of the schvol, and 
of training them by actual service, as well as theoretical instruction, to become 
teachers in full. These assistants should be so numerous that while each shall 
have a part, perhaps the largest part of her time for her own improvement, 
the principal teacher shall be so aided in her duties, that the whole school 
shall be kept profitably employed. Up to acertain poing, children, especially 
when quite young, learn in proportion to the instruction imparted, and this 
may often be given by a younger, as well as an older teacher. 

This plan of assistant teachers, from among the best of thescholars, I tested, 
in the early organization of the Troy Female Seminary. A school arranged in 
this manner is not so good as one with a corps of highly instructed and regu- 
larly trained teachers. But that,on account of expense, is out of the present 
questioa ; and I do believe the proposed is the best possible method of pro- 
viding the needed help to the teacher of the common schools. The wife of 
the farmer might find it easier to be served by experienced hands, than to 
teach her own daughters to keep the house and tend the dairy; but after they 
have received the proper drill, it is her own fault if they do not become the 
best of assistants. And here is an important consideration; if the farmer’s 
wife takes other help, and neglects to instruct her daughters, how is her 
house to be taken care of, if she is removed; or where are the young farmers 
to find helps meet for them? So, if the common schools do not educate their 
own teachers, it appears clear to me that the majority of them will not be 
educated. * * = * * 7” * 

In regard to room, we shall want for each school, besides the main apart- 
ment, oue small room, where an assistant can be teaching the very young 
children; and another, perhaps larger, where the best instructed of the assist 
ants can hear recitations of the oldest pupils, and most advanced classes, 
whose lessous require considerable time. Such scholars, who understand the 
general plan of study, who can, in the main, comprehend their authors, and 
who may, in some measure, be depended upon to govern themselves, do better 
with an inferior teacher, than larger classes of younger pupils, who are to be 
spec as well as instructed, and taught the manner of study, as well as 
the subject matter. Yet the classes confided to the assistants should be reg- 
ularly reviewed by the principal teacher; and those in this society will be 
oceasionally by myself. 

This being the summer term, the most advanced pupils will be altogether 
of the female sex. I shall regard them as forming one school, divided for 
convenience of attendance, and for giving aid as assistant teachers; but we 
shall bring them together for a common examination at the close of the term. 
Of course, in this department, there must be uniformity in the books studied. 
As to modes of teaching, I shall be satisfied with the teacher who gives to her 
good scholars (for it is the good wax alone that takes the perfect impression,) 
& thorough understanding of the subject, and to other scholars in proportion ; 
and to all a proper method of communicating what they know. It shall be 
my care to make the examination an actual test of this—a test at which the 


faithful teacher will exult. 
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Each school house should, we think, be provided with a clock; no matter 
how plain, if it do but perform its office correctly. Whatever is to be done 
regularly requires a se¢ time as well as a fixed place; and teachers on low 
wages cannot afford to buy watches; nor would they serve the purpose of a 
perpetual memento of the coming duty of the scholar, like a clock. 

We close our extracts with the view taken by Mrs. Willard 
of the influences of bad reading books, charged with fictitious 
stories. 


I have colleeted and examined the school books used in the Kensington 

hools, The t of fiction put into the hands of the children, in their 
daily lessons, strikes me with surprise and regret. Truth is the mother of 
science, and the ancient ally of virtue. Fiction may mislead, even when she 
intends to do good—truth, never. The mind that feeds on fiction, becomes 
bloated and unsound, and already inebriated, still thirsts for more. And has 
not so much of the mental aliment of our times been fiction, that this delirium 
of the mind has become an evil so pervading that we ought resolutely to shun 
its source, and turn now to the simple element of pure truth? Some of these 
books, too, contain low and vulgar language. Who would send a child 
among clowns to learn manners? 


In general, sacred objects are the best for schools. There is even amon 
children, an awe and quietness diffused by ideas pertaining to God re 
religion, which tend to good order; and shed around the true atmosphere 
of the soul. 

For months Mrs. Willard devoted her untiring energies to the 
four schools of the parish. Her retired chamber was consecrated 
to religion, and to the consideration of her new duties in regard to 
the common schools,—and no books, except on these subjects— 
none whatever of amusement—were there admitted. On alter- 
nate Saturdays came the four teachers, and oftener came a@ class 
of nearly twenty, whom she called her normal pupils, to whom 
she taught history and reading,—to a few, algebra, and geometry. 

She organized a “Female Common School Association ” of wo. 
men of Kensington, with constitution, by-laws, meetings, and effec- 
tive work. She counseled with the teachers, met them for 
special instruction at appointed times; gave minute attention 
to the teaching of the children of the several schools, so that every- 
thing should be done at the right time, and in regular order; she 
introduced her own methods of discipline and instruction, practiced 
at Troy; she selected school-books, established a regular system 
of marks, and exercised the children most successfully in read- 
ing, geography and arithmetic; made copies for their training in 
penmanship and drawing; dictated model letters of business and 
friendship, and accustomed them to compose off-hand compositions, 
writing on their slates accounts of passing occurrences,—and she 
so taught them that mistakes in spelling were rare. She directed 
what the children should sing all together, and what tunes the 
older ones should write on their black-boards, dictated to them in 
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musical notation. She composed a song on “Good Old Kensing. 
ton,” which was a rejoicing to the children, and to be sung at the 
examination—and a simple heart-prayer, which they recited at 
the close of each school, with feeling and solemnity ;—she sketched 
model maps, beginning with the town itself, marking the brooks 
and bridges, the roads, the church, the school-houses—greatly to 
the edification of the interested children. She talked of her im. 
provements among the people—the men and the women—in the 
house and by the way ; and thus, by all possible devices, wrought 
out a genuine enthusiasm in fathers, mothers, and children. 

In all her labors, she had the hearty codperation of Mr. Barnard, 
who sometimes shared with her the labor of visiting the schools. 

On the 10th of September, a public examination of the four 
schools was held at the church, which was crowded not only with 
the people of Kensington and the adjacent parishes, but also with 
distinguished educators of Connecticut and other states. The ex. 
ercises were continued with unabated interest, from nine o’clock 
in the morning to half-past six in the afternoon, with one hour’s 
intermission. The children entered into the full spirit of the oc. 
casion, and made it a proud day for their parents and for Mrs. 
Willard. At the close of the examination, a gentleman of Ken. 
sington, expressed, in the name of the society, public thanks for 
her arduous and unselfish labors; and the State Superintendent 
expressed his satisfaction. 

From Mr. Barnard’s report to the legislature, and in the School 
Journal, the Kensington proceedings were copied, and went into 
other states. Thus, much of what was experiment there, became 
common practice in the schools throughout Connecticut and else- 
where. Mrs. Willard was honored for her gratuitous services in 
the cause; and received numerous invitations to meet with edu- 
cational and literary societies, and conventions; and to write 
addresses for those at a distance; which she often did. 

Before leaving Connecticut, Mrs. Willard projected the plan 
of a Normal School in Berlin, which would probably have been 
carried into effect, but for the abolition of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools, and the temporary suspension of Mr. 
Barnard’s labors in Connecticut, upon whose co-operation she 
had relied. Her plan contemplated a well organized system of 
Teachers’ Institutes, rather than a permanent Normal School. 
There were to be two sessions of not less than four weeks each, 
held at those periods of the year when the great mass of teachers 
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could attend them without interfering with their ordinary avocations. 
Those who joined the school were to engage to attend four suc- 
cessive sessions, and to go through the prescribed course of study. 
The union of theory and practice would thus be more thoroughly 
carried out than in a permanent school, and the benefits would be 
widely and immediately felt throughout the state. 

In 1845, Mrs. Willard was invited to attend a Convention of 
County Superintendents of Common Schools at Syracuse. She 
was made an honorary member, and invited to participate in the 
exercises and deliberations, which she declined ; but communicated 
a paper on the place which woman should hold in the common 
school system and educational movements of the day. In this 
paper, which was read, and favorably received, among other sug- 
gestions the author recommends the adoption of the plan of opera- 
tions which she had inaugurated in respect to the Kensington 
schools, and especially the formation in every town of a society 
of women, with a constitution similar to the one adopted there. 
This constitution provides for the appointment of three committees, 
to co-operate with the regular school officers of the town—one to 
ascertain the condition of the children who were not at school, and 
to assist in getting them; a second, on the accommodations of the 
school, to see to the state of the grounds, and all those circum- 
stances which affect the health and comfort of the pupils; and a 
third, on procuring books, and the means of illustrating the studies 
of the school. Mrs. Willard was treated with great respect by 
the convention—the members calling on her in a body at the house 
of her hospitable friends, Mr. and Mrs. Redfield. 

This interesting and profitable meeting of superintendents, led 
to Mrs. Willard’s being earnestly invited to assist in the exercises 
of several ‘Teachers’ Institutes in the ensuing autumn—which she did 
by traveling in her own carriage, with a female companion, through 
the counties of Sullivan, Broome, Tioga, Greene, and afterwards 
to Oneida by railroad—meeting with over six hundred teachers, 
and interesting a large number of parents, mothers as well as 
fathers, in the management of the common schools, where their 
children were educated. 

In the spring of 1846, Mrs. Willard having published her theory 
of Circulation by Respiration,* set out on a tour through the 





* A Treatise on the Motive Powers, which produce the Circulation of the Blood: 
New York, Wiley & Putnam, 1844. That this work contains an important dis- 
covery, is now extensively conceded. In 1851, Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, 
is claimed to have proved it, by his vivisection of alligators, made for that express 
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Western and Southern states, with her niece, Miss Lincoln,+ as a 
companion. Through her long journey, of over 8,000 miles, em. 
bracing all the principal cities in every state west and south of 
New York, except Florida and Texas, she was everywhere met 
by her former pupils with every demonstration of affection, and 
made welcome to their homes by every form of hospitality. To 
seminaries for the education of girls, she was received as a 
founder and pioneer of this class of institutions. 

In the summer of 1849, she published a pamphlet of 100 pages, 
off “ Respiration and its Effects,—particularly as it respects Asi. 
atic Cholera,” as a contribution to the modes of dealing with that 
formidable epidemic, which threatened to renew the terrible scenes 
of 1832. 

In 1852-3, Mrs. Willard was earnestly occupied in writing an 
educational work on Astronomy, to embody improvements, origin. 
ated in their first conception while she was a teacher in that de. 
partment. They form one of her most valuable contributions to 
the cause of education; and in which—in the language of Prof. 
Avery, of Hamilton College—“she has achieved a remarkable 
success in making the elements of a difficult science, easy of 
comprehension.” The theory of the Tides, presented in this vol- 
ume, is interesting, original, and simple. 

In June, 1854, Mrs. Willard, again accompanied by her niece, 
Miss Lincoln, re-crossed the ocean to attend the World’s Educa. 
tional Convention, at London. By Mr. Barnard,—already there,— 
she was introduced to its officers, and to the most eminent foreign 
educators; and to some of their most interesting reunions. 

After the convention, Mrs. Willard accompanied her sister, Mrs. 
Phelps, (just arrived from the U. S.) her son and two daughters, 
through France, Switzerland, Northern Italy, Germany, and Bel- 
gium. In Paris, those noble educators who have done so much 
for the women of France, Madame Belloc, and M’lle Montgolfier, 
with whom she had corresponded since 1831, met Mrs. Willard 
and Mrs. Phelps, as sisters meet sisters. 

Her next, perhaps her last, educational labor, had for its object 





purpose. In 1854, Dr. Washington, of Missouri, in the Nashville Medical and 
Surgical Journal, (upheld by Dr. Bowling, the senior Editor,) wrote down all op- 
position. Dr. Draper, of New York, in his late work on Physiology, says that 
Hervey’s theory of the heart’s power, is not correct; but the principle of Circu- 
lation by Respiration is. 

t Miss Lincoln was one of the victims of the railroad disaster, at Burlington, 
New Jersey, August 29, 1855. In her premature and violent death, society lost 
a gifted and accomplished woman. 
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to provide such a reading book for the common schools, as when 
in Kensington, she saw they needed; and her impressions there 
had become deepened by the alarming growth of juvenile crime. 
She gave to the work the title of “ Morals for the Young, or Good 
Principles Instilling Wisdom.” ‘This book presents in simple, 
yet forcible and attractive style, the essential principles of a true 
Christian life, and God’s Providential government; and from its 
avoidance of all denominationalism, is well adapted to become a 
text-book in public schools. - 

Tue selection of Mrs. Emma Willard to occupy a place in this 
gallery of eminent American Teachers, was not, so much because 
of her accomplished work, immense as this has been ; not be- 
cause she had by unsurpassed energy established the first sci- 
entific female seminary; nor because, as an author, a million 
of her books were circulated ; nor because she has published va- 
rious addresses on the subject of education, presented by invita. 
tion before various important bodies in various parts of the country ; 
nor because she has enlisted wide discussion and general interest, 
by the results of investigations in physiology; nor because she 
has done much disinterested work for the improvement of the 
public schools ; nor because she initiated in her own Seminary 
a system for the special education of teachers; but because 
she is preéminently a Representative Woman, who suitably 
typifies the great movement of the nineteenth century for the 
elevation of woman; because her life has been consecrated to the 
education and advancement of her sex, or rather we might say 
that the Christian elevation of woman has been the life itself—the 
heart-impulse of which the facts we sketch are the exponents. In 
this she is individual—note worthy. Other women establish suc- 
cessful seminaries, write successful books, make successful inves- 
tigations, but they do what they do, either for the sake of the thing 
done, or for the sake of some benevolence or principle embodied 
and completed in the thing done. But with Mrs. Willard the 
thing done has been in behalf of somewhat outside and higher; 
and this higher end is the progress of woman. And although this 
has not been always, nor perhaps often, consciously, her great 
object ; (as a great object, self-forgettingly sought, absorbs self- 
consciousness,) and although efforts to determine a theory of the 
circulation of the blood, have occupied an important part of her 
life, in which no one department of humanity is exclusively in- 
terested, yet even in these scientific studies we may say that the 
inspiration was the winning a higher consideration towards woman. 
In behalf of her life-purpose she has established seminaries, writ- 
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‘ten books, presented addresses, wrought out theories, superin- 
tended public schools, solicited legislatures, dispensed monies, 
toiled, and prayed, and wept, and thanked God; and, more than 
all, in her own life she has been the possibilities of woman which 
she preached. For this reason, we have written of her with warm 


impulse and willing pen. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, by Mrs. Emma Willard. 


PLAN FOR ImpRoVING FEMALE Epucation, addressed as a Memorial to the 
Legislature of New York, 1819. 

Tar WoopsripGe AND WILLARD GEOGRAPHIES AND ATLASES, comprising 
a Universal Geography and Atlas, a School Geography and Atlas, an Ancient 
Geography and Atlas, Geography for beginners, and Atlas; 1822. 

History OF THE UniTEp STATEs, or REPUBLIC OF AMERICA; 530 pp. Brought 
down in 1852; 1828, with a Historic Atlas. 

JOURNAL AND LETTERS FROM EvuRoPE; 1833. 

UntiversAL History IN PERSPECTIVE; 526 pages; 1887. 

ABRIDGMENT OF AMERICAN History; 1843. 

TEMPLE OF TIME, or CHRONOGRAPHER OF UNIVERSAL History; 1844. 

A CHRonoGRAPHER or ENGLIsH History, on a similar plan; 1845. 

A CHRONOGRAPHER OF ANCIENT History; 1847. 

Historic GuipE, to accompany the Temple of Time and other Charts. 

A TREATISE ON THE MoTivE POWERS WHICH PRODUCE THE CIRCULATION OF 
THE Boop; 1846. ’ 

RESPIRATION AND ITs EFFECTS, PARTICULARLY AS RESPECTS AsIATIC CHOL- 
ERA; 1849. 

Last Leaves or American History, containing a History of the Mexican 
War, and of California; 1849, 

Astronomy; 1853. 

MoRALs FoR THE Youne, or Goop Princrp.Les InstrLLiInc Wispom; 1857. 
Besides these larger works. three addresses on “ Female Education in Greece," 

1882; an address read at Norwich on the same subject, 1833; an address to the 

“ Willard Association,” for the mutual improvement of “ Female Teachers,” 1838; 

“ Political Position of Women,” 1848; “Our Father’s;” “Bride Stealing;” an 

appeal against “ Wrong and Injury,” and a pamphlet and “An Answer” to Ma- 

rion Wilson’s “ Reply ;”” two poems, read at the “ Farmington Centennial,” 1840; 

a poem contributed to the “ Statesmen in Albany;” “ Universal Peace to be in- 

troduced by a Confederacy of Nations, meeting at Jerusalem,” 1820; “ Will sci- 

entific education make Woman lose_her sense of dependance on Man?” answered 
in a contribution to the “ Literary Magazine,” N .Y., 1821; a metaphysical article 
on “General Terms,” published in the American Journal of Science and Arts, 

Vol. xxiii, No. 1, 1882; a volume of “ Poems,” 1830. 

Besides the above, Mrs. Willard has written many other contributions to differ- 
en periodicals, and numerous addresses, which have been read in different parts 

of the Union, to schools, to literary and educational societies, &c. 
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BY JOHN HENRY PESTALOZZI. 





May, as he is, the same whether on a throne or under the forest leaves; man 
in his essence; what is he? Why do not the wise tell us? Why do not great 
intellects inform us what is the reality of our race? Does a farmer use oxen, 
and not study to understand them? Does a shepherd not, investigate the nature 
of his sheep ? 

And ye who use men, and say that you protect and cherish them; do you 
care for them as a farmer does for his oxen? Have you such care of them asa 
shepherd over his sheep? Is your wisdom a knowledge of your race, and are 
your benefits those of enlightened shepherds of your people ? 

What man is, what he needs, what elevates him and degrades him, what 
strengthens him and weakens him, such is the knowledge needed, both by a 
shepherd of the people and by the inmate of the most lowly hut. 

Everywhere, humanity feels this want. Everywhere it struggles to satisfy 
it, with labor and eagerness. For the want of it, men live restless lives, and 
at death they cry aloud that they have not fulfilled the purposes of their being. 
Their end is not the ripening of the perfgct fruits of the year, which in full com- 
pletion are laid away for the repose of the winter. 

Why does man investigate truth without order or purpose? Why does he 
not seek after what his nature needs, that therewith he may secure pleasure and 
blessings for his life? Why does he not seek Truth, which will afford him in- 
ward peace, will develop his faculties, make his days cheerful and his years 
blessed? 

Source of the deepest peace of our existence, pure power of our nature, bless- 
ing of our being, thou art no dream. To seek thee, to investigate after thee, is 
the end and destiny of man; thou art both a necessity to me, and an impulse 
from the deepest part of my soul, O end and destiny of man! 

By what road shall'I seek thee, O truth, who liftest my nature toward perfec- 
tion? Man, driven by his wants, will find the path to this truth, by the way of 
his own inmost soul. 

The powers of conferring blessings upon humanity are not a gift of art or of acci- 
dent. They exist, with their fundamental principles, in the inmost nature of all 
men. Their development is the universal need of humanity. 

Central point of life, individual destiny of man, thou art the book of nature. 
In thee lieth the power and the plan of that wise teacher; and every school 
education not erected upon the principles of human development, leads astray. 

The happy infant learns by this road what his mother is to him; and thus 
grows within him the actual sentiment of love and of gratitude, before he can 





* Abendstunde eines Einsiedlers.—Pestalozzi, Werke, vol. 5, p. 271. 
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understand the words, Duty or Thanks. And the son who eats his father’s 
bread, and is kept warm from his flocks, finds by the same nature-directed way 
the blessing upon his studies, and his duties as a child. 

All humanity is in its essence the same; and to its content there is but one 
road. Therefore that truth which rises from our inmost being, is universal human 
truth; and would serve as a truth for the reconciliation of those who are quarrel- 
ing by thousands over its husks. 

Man, it is thou thyself, the inner consciousness of thy powers, which is the 
object of the education of nature. 

The general elevation of these inward powers of the human mind to a pure 
human wisdom, is the universal purpose of the education even of the lowest 
men. The practice, application and use of these powers and this wisdom, under 
special circumstances and conditions of humanity, is education for a profession 
or social condition. These must always be kept subordinate tc the general 
object of human training. 

Wisdom and power based upon simplicity and innocence, are efficient bless- 
ings in all human circumstances, and in every misfortune, as well as an indis- 
pensable necessity in every elevation of position. 

To him who is not a Man, a man developed in his inmost powers, to him is 
wanting a basis for an education suited to his immediate destiny and to his 
special circumstances, such as no external elevation can excuse. Between the 
father and the prince, the needy man struggling with difficulties for his sustenance 
and the rich oppressed by cares still more burdensome, the ignorant woman and 
the renowned philosopher, the indolent slumberer and the genius whose eagle 
powers influence all the world, there are wide gulfs. But if those, in their lofti- 
ness, lack real manhood, dark clouds surround them; while in these, a cultiva- 
ted manhood, pure, elevated and suffieing human greatness, will of itself shine 
forth from the lowest hut. 

Thus a prince in his greatness may long for a wise and upright code of regula- 
tions for his prisons, yet may offer in vain a purse filled with gold for it. Let 
him bring real manhood into his council of war, his councils of forestry and of ex- 
chequer, and let his conduct be truly fatherly within his own house, and let him 
wisely, earnestly and paternally train up judges and protectors for his prisoners. 

Without this, the name of enlightened laws is, in the mouth of heartless men, 
only another name for selfishness. 

So far art thou perhaps, O Prince, from the blessing of truth which you seek. 

Meanwhile are laboring in the dust beneath your feet, good fathers with their 
ill taught children. Prince, learn the wisdom applicable to your prisoners from 
the tears of their night watchings; and delegate thy rights over life and death to 
men who seek that wisdom in that source. Prince, educated humanity is the 
blessing of the world; and only through it is enlightenment efficient, and wis- 
dom, and the inmost blessing of all laws. 

Educated powers of humanity, these sources of your mighty deeds and peace- 
ful pleasures are no purposeless impulse, nor deceitful error. 

The path of nature, for developing the faculties of humanity, must be open 
and easy; and the method for educating men to true and satisfying wisdom, 
simple, and universally applicable. 

Nature develops all the human faculties by practice; and their growth 
depends upon their exercise. 
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The method of‘nature for educating humanity is, the explanation and practice 
of its knowledge, its gifts, and its qualities. 

Therefore the simplicity and innocence of that man are educated by nature, 
who uses a thorough and obedient explanation of his knowledge, and with 
silent industry uses his powers, and develops them into a true human wisdom. 
On the other hand, that man is incapable of the pleasure of the blessings of 
truth, who violates within himself this natural order, and weakens his sensibility 
for obedience and knowledge. 

Men, fathers, force not the faculties of your children into paths too distant, 
before they have attained strength by exercise, and avoid harshness and over- 
fatigue. 

When this right order of proceedings is anticipated, the faculties of the mind 
are weakened, and lose their steadiness, and the equipoise of their structure. 

This you do when, before making them sensitive to truth and wisdom by the 
real knowledge of actual objects, you engage them in the thousand-fold confusions 
of word-learning «ad opinions; and lay the foundation of their mental character 
and of the first determination of their powers, instead of truth and actual ob- 
jects, with sounds and speech—and words. 

The artificial mode of the schools, which everywhere crowds in this affair of 
words, instead of the easy and: slower waiting method of nature, endows men 
with an artificial show of acquirement which ornaments over their lack of inner 
natural powers, and which satisfies such times as the present century. 

The miserable exhausting struggle for the mere shadow of truth, the struggle 
for the accent and sound and words only, of truth, where no interest can be felt, 
and no application is practicable; the subjection of all the powers of growing 
humanity to the opinions of a hard and one-sided schoolmaster; the thousand- 
fold niceties of word-changing and fashionable style of teaching, which are made 
the basis of human education—all these are sad defections from the path of 
nature. 

Moreover, a strict and stiff adherence to one order is not nature’s way of 
teaching. If it were, she would train one-sided characters; and her truth would 
not accommodate itself easily and freely to the feelings of all men. 

Such a severe course would not develop the truth within man to be his useful 
servant, nor to be a good and affectionate mother, whose happiness and wisdom 
are the happiness and necessity of her children. 

The power of nature, although unquestionably leading to truth, leads with 
no stiffness. The voice of the nightingale sounds out of the darkness; and all 
the appearances of nature operate, in an enlivening freedom, without the shadow 
of constraint anywhere, according to a prescribed order. 

Man loses all the balance of his powers, the efficacy of his wisdom, if his 
mind is too one-sidedly and forcibly applied to any subject. Nature’s mode of 
teaching is therefore not a forcible one. 

But her teaching is steady and consistent; and her method is strictly 
economical. 

Education of man to truth, thou art the education of his existence and his 
nature to satisfying wisdom. 

Man who seekest truth after this method of nature, you will find it in propor- 
tion as you make it your stand point and your path. 

In proportion as that truth is requisite to your repose and your enjoyment, as 
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it is your guiding star in your troubles and the support upon which your lifo 
rests, in that proportion it will be your blessing. 

The circle of knowledge, through which every man in his own place becomes 
blessed, begins immediately around him; from his being; from his closest rela- 
tions; extends from this beginning; and at every increase must have reference 
to truth, that central point of all powers for blessing. 

Pure sensibility to truth grows up within a narrow sphere; and pure human 
wisdom rests upon the solid basis of the knowledge of the nearest relations, and 
of an educated capacity for dealing with the nearest circumstances. 

This wisdom, which reveals itself through the necessities of our condition, 
strengthens and educates our practical capacity; and the mental training which 
gives it, is simple and steady, consisting of the action of all the powers upon the 
phenomena of nature in their actual relations; and thus it is related to truth. 

Power and feeling and practical certainty are its expressions. 

Elevating path of nature, the truth to which thou leadest is power and action, 
origin, training, completion, and destination of the whole of humanity. 

Thou dost educate with certainty; not to a rapid show of growth; and the 
son of nature is confined by limits;—his speech is the expression and conse- 
quence of full knowledge of facts. 

The disconnected confusion of the sciolist is as little the basis which nature 
points out. 

The man who with rapid course flits about every subject of knowledge, and 
does not fortify his acquirements by silent steady investigation, loses the power 
of observing cheerfully, and with steady search, and the still and genuine pleas- 
ure of sensibility to truth. 

Unsteady will be the progress of that man who, in the hurlyburly of his 
sciolisms, finds, to be sure, material for many words, but sacrifices to them the 
quietness of real wisdom. Amidst his noisy pride, you will discover, close 
around him, in the place where the power of a blessed wisdom would beam 
brightly, only empty solitudes and darkness. 

Also the slothful empty wastes of dark ignorance lead away from the path of 
nature. Lack of knowledge of thy nature, O man, contracts the limits of thy 
knowledge, more than the necessities of thy being. Misapprehension of the first 
principles of thy condition, deadly oppressive tyranny, withholding of all the 
pleasures of truth and blessing; unnatural want of general national enlighten- 
ment in relation to the most important actual needs and relations of men, over- 
cloud and darken thee, as the deep shadow of night darkens the earth. 

The effect of actual life in oppogition to the inner consciousness of right, un- 
dermines our power of recognizing truth, and perverts the purity of the lofty 
and noble simplicity of our fundamental ideas and susceptibilities. 

Therefore, all human wisdom is based upon the strength, of a good heart, and 
one obedient to truth; and all human blessings, upon its simplicity and inno- 
cence. 

Education of humanity in this purity of simplicity and innocence, thou art 
the guardian of humanity, who dost protect and guide rightly the undestroyed 
principles of the heart, in the course of their mental development. 

Man must be trained to inward peace. Content with one’s condition, and 
with the pleasures attainable in it, patience, reverence and faith in the love of 
the Father under all restrictions, that is the right training to wisdom. 
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Without inward peace, man wanders about in wild ways. Thirst and longing 
after impossible forms, deprive fim of every pleasure which present blessings 
offer, and of all the powers of a wise, patient, and obedient spirit. If the feel- 
ings are not regulated by inward peace, their power destroys the inward strength 
of the man, and plagues him with dark tortures, in days during which the cheer- 
ful wise man would iaugh. 

The discontented man worries himself within his happy home, because his 
dancing at the festival, his violin at the concert, his address in the public hall, 
were not distinguished. 

Peace, and quiet pleasure, are the first purposes of human education, and its 
darling children. Man, thy knowledge and ambition must be subordinate to 
these high purposes, or thy curiosity and ambition will become gnawing agonies 
and curses. 

Man, thou livest not for thyself alone, on earth. Nature educates thee for 
relations with those without thee. 

In proportion as these relations are near to thee, O man, are they important 
for the training of thy being for its ends. 

The complete mastery over a near relation, is a source of wisdom and power 
over more distant ones. 

Fatherhood trains princes, brotherhood, citizens, Both produce order in the 
family and in the state. 

The domestic relations of man are the first and most important relations of 
nature. 

Man labors in his calling, and endures the burden of a citizen’s labor, that 
thereby he may enjoy in quiet, the pure blessings of his domestic happiness. 

Therefore the education of man for his professional and social position, must 
be subordinated to the ultimate purpose, the pleasures of his pure domestic 
happiness. 

Therefcre art thou, home, the origin of all the purely natural education of 
humanity. 

Home, thou school of morals and of the state. 

First, man, thou art a child; afterward an apprentice in thy calling. 

Childish virtue is the blessing of thy days of learning; and the first training 
of thy faculties to the enjoyment of all the blessings of thy life. 

Whoever departs from this natural order, and forces an unnatural education 
for state, vocation, authority, or servitude, turns humanity aside from the enjoy- 
ment of the most natural blessings, to voyage upon a rocky sea. 

See ye not, O men, feel ye not, sons of earth, how your upper classes have lost 
their inner powers by their education? Seest thou not, humanity, how their 
divergence from the wise order of nature, brings empty and barren curses upon 
them and from them downward amongst their people? Feelest thou not, O 
Earth, how the human race wanders away from the happiness of its domestic 
relations, and everywhere crowds to wild glittering shows, to make game of 
wisdom and to tickle its ambition? 

Erring humanity wanders afar off. 

God is the nearest resource for humanity. 

Even thy family, O man, and the wisest of thy pleasures, will not last thee 
forever. 

To suffer pain and death and the grave, without God, thy nature, educated to 
mildness, goodness, and feeling, has no power. 
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’ In God, as the father of thy house, the source of thy blessings, in God as thy 
father :>—in this belief findest thou peace and power and wisdom which no pain 
nor the grave, can shake. 

Faith in God is a tendency of human feeling, in its highest condition; it is 
the confiding childlike trust of humanity, in the fatherhood of God. 

Faith in God is the fountain of peace in life; peace in life is the fountain of 
inward order; inward order is the fountain of the unerring application of our 
powers; and this again is the source of the growth of those powers, and of their 
training in wisdom; wisdom is the spring of all human blessings. 

Thus, faith in God is the source of all wisdom and all blessicgs, and is nature’s 
road to the pure education of man. 

Faith in God, thou art buried deep in the being of man. As the sense of 
good and evil, as the ineradicable sense of right and wrong, so immovably fast 
art thou lodged in our inmost nature, as a foundation for human development. 

Faith in God, thou art the portion of the people in every misery, in every 
clime.. Thou art the power of men in every exaltation, and their strength in 
every adversity. 

Faith in God, thou art not a sequel and result of educated wisdom; thou art 
@ pure endowment of simplicity; the hearkening ear of innocence to the voice 
of nature, whose father is God. 

Childlikeness and obedience are not the result and invariable consequence of 
@ complete education ; they must be the primitive and spontaneous first princi- 
ples of human training. 

The wonder of wise men in the depth of creation, and their searches into the 
abysses of the creator, are not an education to this faith. In the abysses of 
creation, the searcher can lose himself, and in its waters he can wander ignorantly, 
far away from the fountains of the bottomless ocean. 

God, father; God, an existence within the dwellings of men; God, within my 
own inmost being; God, the giver of his own gifts and of the pleasures of my 
life ;—he is the training of man to this faith; this is me power of nature, who 
bases all faith upon pleasure and experience. 

Otherwise, arouse thyself, O man—lI call upon the people—arouse, O man, to 
the lesson of preponderating goodness. Let this encourage or soothe thee ; that 
either happiness will on the whole preponderate. When the flames of misery 
burn over thy head and destroy thee, will this dictum of wise men support thee? 

But when thy Father strengthens thee inwardly, makes thy days cheerful, 
lifts thy being above all sorrows, and develops within thyself an overbalance of 
blessed enjoyments; then thou enjoyest the education of nature to faith in God. 

The bread which my child eats from my hand develops its child’s feelings; 
not its wonder at my night watches and my care over its after years. Much 
judgment upon my deeds would be folly, and might lead its heart astray, and 
away from me. 

Simplicity and innocence, pure human feelings of thankfulness and love, are 
the source of faith. 

On the pure childlike nature of men, is based the hope of everlasting life; 
and a pure human faith in God is not possible for it without this hope. 

The tread of a tyrant upon his brethren, upon the children of his God, makes 
the inmost soul of humanity to shudder. The widows and orphans of the ranks 
of his victims wail, tremble, hunger, believe, and die. 
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If God is the father of men, then the day of their death is not the day of the 
fulfillment of their existence. 

If there is any perception of truth in thee, O man, speak. Does it not con- 
flict with thine inmost convictions, to believe that God is the father of men, and 
also that the lives of these wretches are completed so? 

God is not the father of men, or else death is not the completion of our life. 

Man, thy inward sense is a sure guide to truth and to thy duty; and dost thou 
doubt, when this sense summons thee to immortality? 

Believe in thyself, O man; believe in the inward intelligence of thine own 
soul; thus shalt thou believe in God and immortality. 

God is the father of humanity; God’s children are immortal. 

Within thine inmost being, O man, lies that which with faith and reverence 
recognizes truth, innocence and simplicity. 

But simplicity and innocence are not possessed by all men. 

To many, this inward consciousness of humanity is a mere dream; and faith 
in God and immortality, based upon this inner consciousness, a contempt and a 
reproach. 

God, who within my being dost with strength and power teach me truth, 
wisdom, holiness, faith and immortality ; God, who hearest all the children of 
God;—God, whom all the good, feeling, pure and loving among men understand 
all alike ;—God, shall I not listen to the lessons within my inmost nature, which 
are true and which must be true? Shall I not believe what I am and what I do? 

Faith in God causes a separation of men into the children of God and the 
children of the world. Faith in the fatherhood of God is faith in immortality. 

God, father of man; Man, child of God; this is the aim of faith. 

This faith in God is a tendency of man in his relations to his blessings. 

Parental love and filial love, these blessings of thy house, O man, are results 
of faith. 

Thy rightful enjoyments, husband and father, the pleasant submission of thy 
wife and the deep and soul-elevating gratitude of thy children, are the results 
of thy faith in God. 

Faith in my own father, who is a child of God, is a training for my faith in 
God. 

My faith in God is a reinforcement of my faith in God, and of every duty of 
my house. 

So, O elevating nature, thou dost bind together, in thy discipline, my duties 
and my pleasures; and at thy hand man is guided from pleasures enjoyed to 
new duties. 

All humanity, prince or subject, master or servant, is disciplined for the 
especial duties of its station by the enjoyment of its most intimate natural 
relations. 

The prince who is the child of his God, is the child of his father. 

The prince who is child of his father, is father of his people. 

The subject who is child of his God, is child of his father. 

The subject who is child of his father, is child of his prince. 

Station of prince, representation of God, father of the nation. Station of 
subject, child of the prince, are each, the child of God. How soft and strong 
and subtle is this interweaving of the natural relations of humanity. 

O humanity in thy loftiness! 
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But vain is the sense of thy worth, to a degraded people. 

I scarcely venture to name thy rank, householder. What art thou, and what 
canst thou be? An ox for sale? The master of thy house. The representa- 
tive of the prince, withia thy hut, O man in thy degradation! O Lord and 
Father of all! 

In whatever low state, the servant is in his essence like his master; and is by 
nature entitled to the satisfaction of his necessities. 

For the raising of the people to the enjoyment of the proper blessings of their 
existence, are the high the fathers of the low. 

And all the people depend, for the enjoyment of their domestic happiness, 
upon their pure childlike confidence in the paternal feeling of their lords; and 
upon the fulfillment of the paternal duties of their lords, for the education and 
elevation of their children to the enjoyment of the blessings of humanity. 

Is this expectation of men a dream? Is their childlike expectation a mero 
vision in their sleep and weariness of their degradation? 

Faith in God, thou art the strength of their hope. 

Princes who believe in God, and understand the brotherhood of men, find in 
this belief a stimulus to every duty of their station. They are men trained by 
divine power for the blessing of their people. 

Princes who disbelieve the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men, 
find in this unbelief the sources of a terrible annihilation of their recognition of 
their duties. They are men of terror; and their power works destruction. In 
the recognition of the supreme paternal authority of God, princes assume to 
themselves the obedience of their people as a religious duty. 

And the prince who does not found his own rights and duties upon obedience 
to God, founds his throne upon the mutable sands of popular belief in his own 
power. 

Faith in God is in this view the bond of union between prince and subjects; 
the bond of the intimate connection amongst the relations of men for happiness. 

Unbelief, disbelief in the brotherhood and fraternal duties of man, disrecogni- 
tion and contempt of the paternal rights of God, obstinate hardiness in the mis- 
use of power, are the dissolution of all the pure bonds of the happy relations of 
humanity. 

The clergy are the anrouncers of the fatherhood of God and of the brother- 
hood of men; and their station is the central point of union between the natural 
relations of men, and the blessings which come from faith in God. 

Faith in God is the source of all the pure paternal and filial feelings of men; 
the source of all uprightness. 

Faith in God without paternal or filial feeling, is a mere glittering nonentity, 
without power for blessing. 

The haughty administration of laws, the passing of sentences according to the 
ancient blasphemies which have grown up in the studies of the law and the 
courts, is a mummery in imitation of justice, and no blessing to the people. 

Security and innocence, those sources of pure virtue among the people, those 
consequences of wise and fatherly justice, are consequences of faith. 

Hardy and outrageous attacks upon innocence, right and truth, those evi- 
dences of the absence of a paternal feeling in the administration of the laws of 
@ country, are the consequences of unbelief. 

Violence and impudent bold usurpation contrary to right and innocence, in 
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the spirit of a nation, are sources of national powerlessness; and thus unbelief 
isa source of such powerlessness. 

And on the other hand, fatherly and childlike feelings in the national spirit, 
are the sources of all pure national blessings. 

In like manner, the belief in God among the people, is a source of all pure 
national virtue, all popular blessings, and all national power. 

Sin is the source and consequence of unbelief It is the action of men con- 
trary to the inner teachings of our nature as to right and wrong. Sin, the 
source of the perversion of our first fundamental ideas, and of our pure natural 
feelings. Sin, the destruction, O man, of thy faith in thyself, and in thine in- 
ward nature, destruction of thy faith in God, of thy childlike feelings toward him, 

Open sin; defiance of God by man. 

Abhorrence of sin; pure feeling of the childlike relation of man to God, ex- 
pression and result of the faith of humanity in the revelation of God within its 
own nature. 

Abhorrence of open sin: feelings of a child toward a man who insults his 
father and mother. 

National abhorrence of a people against public sinners; pledge and seal of 
national faith, and of the childlike feelings of the people toward their supreme 
head. 

National abhorrence by a people of the open defiance by their prince of God, 
is a sign of national virtue, and of the weakening of the faith and obedience of 
the people toward their supreme head. 

Unbelief; source of the destruction of all the inner bonds of society. 

Unbelief in rulers; source of disobedience in subjects. 

Paternal feeling and paternal treatment by rulers establishes and assures the 
obedience of subjects. 

Unbelief destroys the source of obedience. 

Under a ruler who is not a father, the tendency of the people can not be 
toward the understanding of a popular character, pure in thought and happy in 
childlike obedience. 

The consequences of unbelief:—Daily increasing burdens, daily decreasing 
paternal goodness, arbitrary exertion of power for no good purpose, fantastic 
and unnatural abuses of governmental authority, oppressive intermediate officers, 
decrease of power in the people to oppose them, are among the inevitable con- 
sequences of a government without faith ; which despises the rights of God and 
of humanity. 

The perception by the people of the perversion of paternal authority is the 
dissolution of the pure bonds of nature between the prince and his people. 

Thou, good and motherly nature, dost knit the bands of social relations 
through the blessings of mutual happiness. 

And it is the popular perception, the national feeling of the blessing of this 
happiness, which blesses and sanctifies these relations through the gratitude, 
love and faith of the people toward their ruler. Here therefore is the sacred 
source of all patriotism and civic virtue. 

I am touching strings unused, and not accordant with fashionable tones. 
Despise the sound, dance-music, trilling calumnies, and drown my voice; 
leaving pure humanity and truth unnoticed. 

All the powers of humanity only accomplish blessings through faith in God; 

12 
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and the paternal character of princes, the only sources of blessings for the peo- 
ple, are the consequence of this faith in God. 

Man, how low thou standest! If thy prince is a child of God, his authority 
1s paternal. 

Harsh and insolent exercise of authority is not paternal; is not a sign of faith 
in God. It is the destruction of the, highest attributes of both prince and 
country; of the pure childlike feeling of the people toward the prince. 

I can not apply to such conduct, although so common among penetrating 
minds in the service of princes, the name of high treason. 

But what less is it, when they interpret the paternal authority of the prince 
to include the right of both good and evil, of both right and wrong? 

What less is it, when in the prince’s name they destroy the happiness of 
households, rob them of their goods, and cover innocence with infamy and 
shame? 

Bond of union between humanity and its blessings, belief of prince and peo- 
ple in the supreme Lord of humanity, faith in God, thou alone protectest man- 
kind from such perils. 

All unbelief is arrogant; but faith in God, the childlike feeling of humanity 
toward God, gives a quiet sublimity to every exertion of its powers. 

A brilliant and flashing creation of humanity, is that hardy laughing courage 
at danger and destruction, which is a human power; but it is unfavorable to a 
childlike feeling toward God. 

Diligent economical use of every gift, aspiration after the strengthening of the 
faculties, is the path of nature to the development and strengthening of all the 
powers; and in every degradation and every weakness this is an inclination of 
the pure childlikeness of humanity to God. 

A proneness to degrading shadows, impulse to make sport with the faculties 
and powers, and to hide its weaknesses, is a mark of the lowest and weakest 
humanity, turned aside from the natural order of development. 

Outward and inward human nobleness, cultivated in the natural method, is 
understanding and paternal feelings toward a lower order of endowment. 

Man, in thy elevation, use thy powers for this purpose. 

Paternal exercise of high endowments toward the undeveloped and weak flock 
of common humanity. 

Pure blessing of humanity, thou art the power and the result of faith. 

O my cell, pleasure be within thee! Thou also art a consequence of this faith. 

Hail, myself and my hut! 

In order that humanity may believe in God, I abide in this hut. 

The faith of the people in the true ministers of God is the source of the peace- 
fulness of my life. 

The priests of God are the representatives of the pure paternal relation of 
humanity. 

Thy power consecrated, is the enlightenment of God. 

God's enlightenment is love, wisdom, and fatherhood. 

O thou who wanderest near my hut, would that I were even a shadow of the 
power of my God. 

O Sun, thou picture of his power, thy day is completed. Thou goest down 
behind my mountain, O day of my completion. O hope of the coming morning, 
O power of my faith. 
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I base all freedom upon justice; but I see no certain justice in this world, 
except that inspired by simplicity, piety and love, and in humanity as enlightened 
by this inspiration. 

All family administration of justice, which is the greatest, purest and most 
generally enjoyed in all the world, has as a whole no source except love; and 
yet, in the simplicity of all the nations, it accomplishes the general blessing of 
the world. 

As all justice rests upon love, so does freedom upon justice. Pure childlike- 
ness is the real source of freedom, which rests upon justice; and pure father- 
hood is the source of all such government as is elevated enough to do justice, 
and to love freedom. 

And the source of justice and of all worldly blessings, the sources of the love 
and brotherhood of men, these rest upon the great idea of religion: that we are 
the children of God, and that the belief in this truth is the sure foundation of 
all human happiness. In this great idea of religion lies the spirit of all true 
political wisdom which seeks the real happiness of the people ; for all the moral 
faculties, all enlightenment and human wisdom, rest upon the same basis of the 
faith of humanity in God. 

Forgetfulness of God, neglect of the filial relation of humanity to God, is the 
source of the destruction of all the power of morality, enlightenment and wis- 
dom, for the blessing of humanity. Therefore is this loss of filial feeling toward 
God the greatest of human misfortunes, since it renders all God’s paternal in- 
struction impossible; and the restoration of this lost filial feeling is the salvation 
of the lost children of God on earth. 

The man of God who through the sorrows and death of humanity re-estab- 
lishes this universally lost filial feeling toward God, is the saviour of the world, 
the sacrificed priest of God, the mediator between God and God-forgetting 
humanity. His teachings are pure justice, an instructive philosophy for all peo- 
ple; the revelation of God the Father to the lost race of his children. 





IX. THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL, 
Waltham, Mass. 


We take it for granted that there is a rational order of develop- 
ment in the course of the sciences, and that it ought to be followed in 
the course of common education. Svarting from these assumptions, 
we seek to find what that order is, and arrive at the conclusion that 
there are five great studies for the human spirit, — Mathesis, Physics, 
History, Psychology, and Theology, — which must be pursued in the 
order in which we have here named them. This circle of five points 
must be embraced in every scheme of education, whether for the nur- 
sery, the subprimary school, the primary school, the grammar school, 
the high school, or the college. No one of them is to be omitted, in 
any school, until the student enters the professional school in which — 
he is to prepare directly for the exercise of his profession or calling 
in life. 

We also take it for granted that there is a natural order of devel- 
opment in the human powers, and that studies should be so arranged 
as to develop the powers in this order. Starting from this assumption, 
we arrive at the ¢onclusion that the ability to receive impressions, 
that is, the perceptive power, first shows itself; next, a power to con- 
ceive or imagine; thirdly, the power of reasoning ; fourthly, the power 
to decide and act upon the decisions of reason. Moreover, these 
faculties are called out in their proper order of development by taking 
the five branches of study in their proper order, — and this harmony 
of the results of our two lines of inquiry is a presumptive proof of 
their correctness. 

These are the conclusions at which we have arrived, and which we 
propose to illustrate somewhat at length in the present paper. Their 
great breadth and generality, and the demand which they make, upon 
those who accept them, to change the whole character of our educa- 
tion from the hour of the child’s birth to the day of his graduation 
from college, must be our apology for the length of our remarks, and 
for our request that the reader should not dismiss them from his mind 
without a candid consideration of their value. 

It is manifest that the faculties which are first developed should be 
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first exercised by a judicious training. It is true that, in one sense, 
all the faculties are developed together, — that glimmerings of reason, 
and faint indications of a will, are perceived in the youngest infant. 
Thus, also, in education, the child is to be treated from the beginning 
as a reasonable and free agent. But the perceptive powers become 
perfected in their action long before the reason is matured, or the will 
strongly developed. For the first few years of a child’s life its prin- 
cipal occupation is that of learning to recognize material things by 
their forms. This natural education in geometry begins through the 
eye at the age of a few days; and, during the whole of childhood, the 
attention is strongly directed to those characteristics of bodies which 
appeal to the senses. By the age of fifteen the perceptive powers are 
frequently in their highest state of development. The powers of im- 
agination are not usually manifested at all until the age of two or 
three years; never in a distinct form before the age of seven or eight 
months, and seldom if ever attain their fullest vigor before the age of 
twenty. The reasoning powers cannot usually be shown to exist 
entirely distinct from the other faculties until the age of ten or twelve 
years, and seldom reach their perfection before the age of thirty. 
The will manifests itself, and comes to maturity no earlier than the 
power of reasoning. 

Hence nature herself indicates that the studies of the child should 
follow in such succession that his perceptive powers should first be 
exercised more than any other; that his imaginative powers should 
next be called into play; and that those studies which require reason- 
ing, and those which treat of his responsibilities, Should not be given 
him at too early an age. A man must first learn facts, then conceive 
hypotheses, before he can reason of abstract truths, and deduce laws 
of duty. ; ; 

It is also self-evident that there must be a natural sequence or order 
of truths, or, as it has been called, a hierarchy of sciences. In our 
view of the whole field of knowledge, we see it divided into five great 
branches; Mathesis, Physics, History, Psychology, and Theology. 
Theology treats of the uncreated Creator, and of our special relations 
to Him. Psychology treats of man, who may be called the created 
creator. History deals with the thoughts and deeds of men; that is, 
with the creations of the created. Physics treat of the material world, 
that is, of the creations of the uncreated, with the creation in the usual 
sense of that word. Physics thus bear the same relation to Theology 
that History does to Psychology, and may hence be called Natural 
History. Mathesis treats of that field of space and time in which the 
deeds of History and of Natural History are wrought; that is, if we 
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consider time and space as having objective reality, Mathesis deals 
with the uncreating uncreated. 

Now, all possible objects of human thought are comprised under 
one or another of these five heads, and these five studies logically pre- 
cede each other in the order we have here indicated. Mathematics 
must precede Physics, because conceptions of form, time, and number, 
necessarily precede any conceptions of material phenomena, which are 
subject to the laws of form, time, and number. In other words, Me- 
chanics treats of motion in straight lines or in curved orbits, of the 
transfer of force in various directions subject to the conditions of 
geometry, of the strength of materials in various forms, and of the 
adaptation of those forms to the purposes of art; all of which implies 
geometrical knowledge. Chemistry deals with definite proportions, 
with the laws of multiples, and of combinations, so that it necessarily 
requires a knowledge of arithmetic. Botany and zodlogy in their 
morphology require both geometry and arithmetic; in their physi- 
ology, chemistry, and in both departments, mechanics. 

As Mathematics thus necessarily precede Physics, so Physics must 
precede History. All that men do must be done in this world of ours, 
upon these materials set before us, while subject to the conditions of 
our material frame. All the thoughts of men must be expressed either 
by word, by symbol, or by a work of art ; — and, of these, even words 
imply a knowledge of the outward world, for all words were originally 
figurative. Hence, every historical study must be preceded by the 
knowledge of a certain amount of physical truth, that is, of Natural 
History. We might add that while the deeds of men are wrought by 
physical agents, a great deal of the thought of man has been expended 
upon physical theories; so that a just appreciation of human thought 
and action requires a knowledge of that material world which has 
been the theatre of men’s actions, and the object of so many of their 
thoughts. 

Again, Psychology requires a knowledge of Physiology and of 
History. We know nothing of the human soul save through its actions, 
interpreted by our own consciousness ; — including in its actions its 
thoughts as uttered in words. Lastly, Theology requires a knowledge 
of Psychology and of Natural History. For we can know nothing, by 
nature, concerning the Creator, in whose image we are made, except 
by first studying his works, and especially that image of Himself 
which He has placed within us. We may have religion with but 
little theology, but we cannot have any theology, at all, without some 
previous knowledge of ourselves, and of the other works of God. 

It must be evident, therefore, that the Mathematics logically take 
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the lead as the great and indispensable foundation of all learning. It 
is not only impossible to dispense with them, but impossible to place 
them anywhere else than at the beginning of all intellectual education. 
No man can possibly attain to the knowledge of anything in the world 
without first attaining some mathematical knowledge or power. That 
mathematical knowledge may have been gained unconsciously, and 
may not have arranged itself in a distinct scientific form in his mind ; 
but it must be there, for there cannot possibly be any intellectual life 
whatever upon our planet which does not begin with a perception of 
mathematical truth. A natural method of education requires us 
therefore, to pay our earliest attention to the development of the child’s 
power to grasp the truths of space and time. 

Mathesis would naturally divide itself into three great branches, 
treating of space, of time, and of number. Geometry unfolds the 
laws of space; algebra those of time; and arithmetic those of num- 
ber. Other branches of Mathematics are generated by the combina- 
tion of these three fundamental branches. Now, geometry, arithmetic, 
and algebra, should be taught in a natural order. There is a difficulty 
in deciding, simply from the logical sequence, what that order is, be- 
cause the fundamental ideas of the three studies are so nearly inde- 
pendent of each other. Pure algebra, as the science of time, cannot, 
however, be evolved without reference to number and space; it will, 
to say the least, in the very process of its evolution, generate arith- 
metic. But geometry can be evolved without the slightest reference 
to time, although not, to any extent, without reference to number. 
The idea of number is one of the earliest abstractions from our con- 
templation of the material world. 

The relative order in which these studies should be pursued will, 
however, be made more manifest on reference to the order of develop- 
ment of the child’s powers. Number, though an early abstraction 
from phenomena in space, is a much higher and more difficult concep- 
tion than conceptions of form. The child recognizes the shape of 
individual things long before he can count them, and geometry should 
therefore precede arithmetic in his education. But time is much more 
difficult of comprehension than space, — it requires a riper effort of 
the mind to conceive of pure time without events, than of pure space 
without bodies. The latter remains, so to speak, visible to the mental 
eye; the former does not even in imagination address any of the senses. 
Geometry is, therefore, the first study in an intellectual course of 
education ; generating and leading to arithmetic, and through that to 
algebra ; preparing the way also for Physics, and thus for History, 
Metaphysics, and Theology. We must begin intellectual education 
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with geometry, leading the child through other studies as rapidly and 
in such order as the amount of his geometrical knowledge justifies and 
demands. Some knowledge of geometry is gained by an infant within 
a week of its birth; and when it first comes to school it has usually 
gained at first hand from nature a sufficient knowledge of the laws of 
space to serve as a basis for a good deal of other information picked 
up here and there. 

If, now, we consider the order of subdivision in physical study, we 
shall find here, also, three principal departments of science; mechani- 
cal, chemical, and vital. The laws of color, sound, odor, and flavor, 
may appear at first sight irreducible to either of these three divisions ; 
but a closer examination of the question will show us that this arises 
simply from an intermingling of psychological rélations with the physi- 
cal phenomena. The three divisions of Physics naturally follow each 
other as we have named them. Some knowledge of mechanics, that 
is, of the laws of force and motion, is necessary to any knowledge of 
chemistry, and some knowledge of chemistry and of mechanics is 
necessary for any thorough understanding of plants and animals. But 
it is evident that all knowledge of Natural History must begin with 
observation; and that one of the uses of the previous knowledge of 
Mathematics is to teach the child to observe with accuracy. The 
senses through which we observe material phenomena are, of all the 
human powers, the earliest to be developed, and should, therefore, be 
the first to receive a deliberate cultivation. Now, the mechanical 
relations of bodies, including color and sound, are those most obvious 
to sense; the chemical are more difficult of discovery, and the effect 
of vital powers can scarce be perceived without an interpretation from 
our own consciousness. Thus it is manifest that the order of arrange- 
ment in these three departments of Physics is conformed to the order 
of development of the human powers; and we may add that, in every 
subdivision of these smaller departments of science, the same princi- 
ples of classification will give us both a theoretical and practical guide 
to the nataral and most effective mode of teaching them ; — we must 
give first that which is most dependent upon direct perception, and, 
afterward, that which is more dependent upon an analysis of con- 
sciousness ; — give first that which is most nearly a simple function 
of space, and, afterward, that which demands the conception of time 
or of force. 

In attempting to subdivide the great department of History, we 
shall find difficulties arising from the complexity of the objects of 
human thought and action, and from the multiplicity of modes in 
which men have expressed their thoughts and emotions. But we are 
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inclined to make our primary division fourfold. In the first division 
we should place Agriculture, Trade, and Manufactures ; in the second 
the Fine Arts; in the third Language and the history of thought; in 
the fourth Education, Politics, and Political Economy. That is, the 
first division should embrace the history of men’s operations on mate- 
rial things to produce a tangible product ; the second should treat of 
men’s use of forms, colors, and tones, in the expression of thought; the 
third, of the expression of thought through words ; the fourth, of men’s 
action on each other. 

In Psychology we might, perhaps, divide man into intellect, heart, 
and will, giving rise to intellectual, esthetic, or moral and religious 
philosophy. 

In Theology we should be obliged to feel cautiously our way by 
the light of Scripture. A natural division might be to consider the 
Divine Being as being first the Creator of the world, secondly the 
Father of all spiritual beings. The first would lead us to what is 
called, generally, Natural Religion, the second to themes more pecu- 
liar to Revealed Religion; the first would treat of the relation of 
the physical world to its Maker, the second of our own relation to 
Him. 

Thus, out of the five great branches of learning, Mathesis, Physics, 
History, Metaphysics, and Theology, we have made, as a first essay 
toward a subdivision, fifteen classes, to wit: Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Algebra ; Mechanics, Chemistry, Biology; Trade, Art, Language, 
Law; Intellectual Philosophy, Aisthetics, Ethics; Natural Theology, 
Religion. We believe that all sound education gives, with or with- 
out the consciousness of the pupil and the teacher, instruction in all 
of these fifteen studies; and that there is no period of a child’s life in 
which he ought not to be receiving direct instruction in at least some 
of the classes of study belonging to each of the five great branches. 
This instruction should be adapted to the child’s age, consisting, at 
first, principally of those studies which come first upon our list, and 
of those which are named first under each branch; and giving only 
prophetic hints and foretastes of the higher parts of the course. 

A true system of intellectual education would take the child at the 
age of five years and give it daily instruction in the simplest facts of 
geometry and arithmetic. Geometry should be taught at first without 
reasoning, simply as a matter of perception, either by diagrams, or, 
atill better, by tangrams, bricks, geometrical solids, and simple models 
for generating curves and curved surfaces. The latter would belong 
to a period five or seven years later in the child’s life, when the im- 
agination is to be exercised as we!l as perception. Arithmetic should 
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also be first taught by actual concrete numbers; nothing being better 
than a handful of beans. With these the properties of prime and 
composite numbers, the commutative principle of the factors in multi- 
plication, and similar arithmetical truths, may be shown to very young 
scholars; and the laws of derivation or differentiation illustrated to 
older pupils. If there is any soundness in the views which we have 
given of the hierarchy of science, and of the development of the human 
powers, such works as Warren Colburn’s inimitable First Lessons 
must not be the first lessons, but must be reserved to the age of twelve 
or thirteen years. 

In the department of Physics, the child of five years should be 
trained in habits of observation. Every school for young children 
should have a cabinet of all the minerals common to the neighborhood 
of the school-house, and of all the most common plants, insects, and 
other animals, — or, at least, good, well-colored drawings of them, — 
and the teacher should take frequent walks with the children, requir- 
ing them to look for natural objects, and name them according to the 
lists accompanying the cabinet, until the child can name, at sight, 
several hundred of the plants and insects of his native town. The 
attention of the pupil should be directed not only to the form, but to 
the color, odor, sounds, tastes, roughness, or smoothness, of the vari- 
ous objects. The simple mechanical powers should be illustrated by 
simple apparatus. Attention should also be directed to the most 
obvious chemical phenomena, such as the oxidation of metals, the 
burning of coal, &c. By the age of seven or eight years, geography 
must be taught; at first wholly from the globe, afterwards from maps 
and books. It is also important to give the child early ideas of the 
true nature of the sun, moon, planets, and stars; their size, motions, 
and relative distances. These Natural Sciences, which are usually 
reserved for the high school, are, in fact, especially adapted, in their 
rudiments, for the primary school; and if the main facts were set 
clearly before the child’s mind, at the age of from eight to twelve 
years, they would enlarge and develop his powers, both of observa- 
tion and of conception or imagination, and he would be much better 
fitted to study them logically at the age of sixteen or eighteen. 

In the department of History there will be no call for special in- 
struction until the age of seven or eight years. The scholar may then 
be taught to observe, in the fields and shops of the neighborhood, the 
modes of cultivation, the machinery and manufactures, the articles of 
commerce, and the modes of packing and transporting them. He 
must be encouraged also to draw, and to sing; the drawing being at 
first the simplest copying of the outlines of leaves, flowers, &c., and 
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the singing being at first simply by rote. Language he will have 
learned orally from his earliest years, — but at the age of five or six 
he must be taught to analyze words into their phonetic elements, and 
a few weeks or months afterward be taught letters as the representa- 
tives of these phonetic elements. Spelling, in the ordinary sense, 
must be strictly avoided for some years, as it has a mischievous effect 
on the child’s whole nature, slight and usually unnoticed, but real and 
mischievous, as far as it goes. In order to insure good habits of 
reading let a phonetic alphabet (books in the Cincinnati alphabet are 
most accessible) be used for at least two years, and let there be a 
daily drill in phonetic analysis ard synthesis of words for four or five 
years. As for Law, its rudiments will be incidentally taught, suffi- 
ciently for so early an age, by the discipline of the school-house, by 
accidental references to political questions, aad by the rules of honor 
in the games and sports of the playground. 

In the fourth great branch of study, the teaching will, at this early 
age, be also incidental. The child will searn something of its intellect- 
ual powers, its tastes, and its obligations, from its attempts at study, 
at drawing and singing, and at keeping the rules of school. And in 
the fifth great branch of Theology the child of tender age must have 
his reverence for the Divine Being deepened, and his conceptions of 
His attributes enlightened, by being taught to look upon crystals, 
plants, and animals, as the workmanship of His Wisdom, — the pleas- 
ures of home and of the school-room as the gifts of His love, — the 
actions of even children as pleasing or displeasing to Him in His holy 
oversight of men. 

It would be tedious if we went on to greater length in defining the 
studies for each succeeding age, as we have defined them for pupils 
from five to seven years of age. We will, therefore, endeavor to show, 
in a tabular form, the order of study in each of the particular subdi- 
visions of our five great branches. The left-hand column contains the 
age of the pupil, beginning with his entrance into the primary school 
at five, and ending with his graduation from college at twenty-two; 
the succeeding columns contain the studies. By the term incidental 
instruction, we signify that oral instruction which circumstances from 
time to time furnish the teacher an opportunity of giving, or that 
written teaching which the child will find in all the well chosen books 
that it reads at home or at school. This tabular view is not proposed 
as a Procrustean bed, but as a typical plan of studies, which should 
be somewhat modified by the circumstances and abilities of each 
student. 
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We of course would attempt, by this table, merely a first sketch of 
@ plan of general study, in which there is no room for detail, and on 
which a great deal of careful thought must be bestowed before the 
proportion and arrangement of parts would be practically applicable 
to actual use. We have introduced it, not for the sake of giving 
details, but to illustrate more clearly the general principles of that 
plan of education, which we think is in use in Nature, and is thus 
given to us to learn, to understand, and to adopt. It will be observed 
that in each column severe study begins later than in the preceding 
column, and that the same is true when we take the wider columns, 
which are separated by doable rules, The table also shows how varied 
and extensive are the studies which we consider necessary for a pupil at 
every stage of his education. From ten to fifteen different objects are 
always claiming his attention and taxing his powers. We have 
willingly brought this point forward prominently, because upon it is 
founded the only strong objection which we have heard advanced 
against our views of education, during the ten or twelve years since 
we first began publicly to present them. 

It is said that our course of study is so extended that we should be 
able to give the pupil only a smattering of each; that the powers of 
the child would be very imperfectly developed in any one direction ; 
and that we should end in making him a superficial “ jack at all 
trades, master at none.” In reply to the proverb, we would retort 
with the saying of the Stoics, “ The wise man is a king and a cobbler.” 
In reply to the charge of encouraging superficiality, we shall be obliged 
to explain somewhat more at length. 

According to the scheme which we have given, it will be seen that, 
by the age of sixteen, when children usually leave the common school, 
we propose to give them not only the usual proficiency in Reading 
and Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar, but also to give 
them a knowledge of geometry, of the use of logarithms, of the ele- 
ments of algebra, of the elements of mechanics, optics, &c., of the 
elements of chemistry, of the plants and animals of their native town, 
of drawing and singing, of history and of languages. Now, we confess 
that the attempt to introduce these studies, or half of them, as usually 
taught, into the common schools, in which the other studies are taught 
in the usual way, would only result in giving the children a confused 
and useless smattering of everything, a correct training in nothing. 
In order to make any valuable improvement in common school educa- 
tion, we must begin at the beginning, and lead the scholars upward by 
the path of nature. The labor of learning to read must be dispensed 
with, and by means of phonotype the task of learning to read be 
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reduced to the pleasant sport of a few months. The stultifying pro- 
cess of learning to spell must, if retained at all, be made a diversion 
by rendering phonetic print so familiar that the ordinary spelling will 
be remembered for its comicality. The intense labor of arithmetic 
must be postponed until the child ‘has learned all the principal facts 
of number, from playing with beans, and the labor will no longer be 
intense. Geometry must be introduced by blocks and tangrams, and 
addressed to the imagination before it appeals to the reason. Botany 
and zodlogy must be begun in the earliest years by pointing out the 
weeds and insects, and showing the interesting points in each creature. 
By thus beginning aright the child will find the subsequent path easy. 
But the child who has already attained the age of fourteen without 
any knowledge of nature, or geometry, without any training of the 
senses to exact observation or of the imagination to precise conception, 
must not expect to find his path easy. 

The mode of teaching each study must also be adapted to the design 
of the whole course. Each study must be begun by presenting its 
facts to the senses or the imagination, and the order of presentation be 
determined by the importance and obviousness of the facts. Then 
the principles of the science must be presented. But the distinguish- 
ing mark of teaching on this mode must be its thoroughness and exact- 
ness. Let the fact be apprehended with precision. This is the most 
important aim, lying at the foundation of all education ; — teach to 
observe accurately, and to repeat the observation until the precise fact 
is fixed in the memory. The observation should, if possible, include 
all the sensible qualities. The second great aim is to produce, in 
imagination, vivid and definite images of things defined or described 
in words. The third great aim is to unfold principles in such way as 
to make them facts to the pupil. When a child observes accurately 
the principal facts of a science, and remembers them; conceives 
clearly its hypotheses; and understands thoroughly its leading or 
fundamental principles; that child has not learned that science super- 
ficially. It has taken him but a few months to gain this knowledge, — 
and the amount of it is small; but the question of superficiality or 
thoroughness is not a question of quantity, but of quality. Inaccu- 
rate observation, imperfect conception, erroneous view of principles, 
these are the proofs of a superficial knowledge. But the accurate 
observer, clearly apprehending and understanding what he sees, is 
thorough as far as he has gone, even from the beginning. And if a 
proper selection of facts, hypotheses, and principles, be made when be- 
ginning a course of instruction, in any study, it requires but a moder- 
ate time to impart a valuable general acquaintance with any science; 
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not a vague recollection of a multitudinous array of particular facts, 
but a definite conception of the scope and spirit of the science. Or. 
dinary text-books cannot, in general, be depended upon to give such 
views. They are not prepared with reference to a broad scheme of 
education, and they comprise in themselves material for the instruc- 
tion of older as well as younger scholars. Even those text-books 
which are arranged in series err by making the whole series too dif- 
fuse, and lacking in clearness. Of all the multitudinous text-books 
which, in a long service on a school-committee, we have examined, we 
have only seen four or five that were of the highest order of excellence; 
and even of those some of the best are misused, — put in a high 
school when they belong in a primary, or in a primary when they 
belong in a high school. The book for the primary school should 
present facts and rules judiciously selected and carefully expressed, — 
the book for the high school should present principles; selecting the 
broadest, most comprehensive principles, and putting them if possible 
into a form in which they will be directly applicable to use. The 
highest use, however, of all learning is to fill the pupil with a deeper 
sense of the power, wisdom, and love of God, to lead him to a more 
perfect consecration to the service of God; — and what is commonly 
called practical is only valuable when used in that service. The five 
great branches of the hierarchy lead to theology, and theology to 
religion. The will is the highest faculty, and its highest function is 
to control the spirit to the service of the Highest, to the pursuit of the 
beautiful, the good, and the true; finding the highest beauty in virtue, 
the highest goodness in consecration to the service of God’s creatures, 
the highest truth in the knowledge of Him and of our relations to 
Him. 

But to return to superficiality, to which our scheme of education 
may lead those who but partially adopt it, we say that accuracy in 
laying the foundations, accuracy in apprehending the principal facts, 
accuracy in comprehending fundamental principles, is the true measure 
of thoroughness, and the true preparation for forming an extensive 
acquaintance with special facts and subordinate principles. Without 
this thoroughness of foundation the so-called thorough acquaintance 
of the specialist is of very little value; it amounts only to intellectual 
lumber. The child’s powers are to be developed in due proportion, 
and he is to be furnished with the most useful knowledge that he can 
obtain at his age. Neither of these ends is obtained in our ordinary 
schooling, in which Spelling and Arithmetic, and Statistical Geog- 
raphy occupy the child for four or five years, and he nevertheless 
leaves school without ever having been led to observe the relation be- 
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tween p, b, f, v, w, or to note whether wh or hw comes nearer to the 
jnitial sound of such a word as when; he leaves school without know- 
ing that every number is either prime or the product of certain primes ; 
without knowing how many great coast lines are arcs of great circles 
tangent to the polar circles, or having a clear idea what physical fact 
in nature is represented by those polar circles. 

Our remarks have thus far had almost exclusive reference to simply 
intellectual education. Let it not be supposed that we ignore other 
branches of instruction. A child is a spirit, whose will manifests 
itself through a body under the guidance of reason, and at the impulse 
of passion. Here are, then, four kinds of education which he needs, — 
an education of the body, an education of the heart, an education of 
the intellect, and an education of the will. These four departments 
of culture must proceed together harmoniously, and will do so easily 
according to our scheme of intellectual education, The body must be 
cared for, by giving the child abundance of out-door cheerful exercise. 
At home the parents must also provide suitable food and clothing. 
The special organs subservient to the mind should receive also the 
teacher’s care. The susceptibility of the senses to external impressions 
differs by nature, but the differences of this susceptibility are usually 
marked by the still greater differences produced by culture, in the 
ability to interpret those impressions. Careless observers of the blind 
have reported them as having marvellous sensitiveness in the organs 
of touch and of hearing; but the marvellousness is not in their sen- 
sitiveness, but in the accuracy of judgment, acquired by habit, con- 
cerning the bearing of faint impression through those senses. The 
accuracy of our judgment upon sensations may always be improved 
by a culture similar to that imposed by nature upon those deprived 
of part of their organs of sensation. 

The present paper has been chiefly occupied with a sketch of the 
true order of studies in intellectual education. The three other parts 
of a child’s training are equally important, and each opens a wide 
field of investigation and discussion. 

Physical education must give the child, as far as hereditary weak- 
ness of constitution, or unavoidable accidents of position, allow, a 
healthy, vigorous, strong body, with quick and accurate senses. 

Intellectual education must develop the child’s power of thought 
and give him a clear understanding (as far as it is permitted to our 
capacity), of his relation to the world, and to his Maker. This edu- 
cation is to be conducted with reference to the order of succession in 
the great hierarchy of Science, as we have explained at length in the 
present article. 

No. 16. [vot. vz. No. 1.] 13 
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Moral culture must develop in the child, as far as native gifts will 
allow, pure tastes, a cheerful and affectionate temper, a loving, con- 
fiding heart, a tender conscience. This culture is, in general, to be 
effected not only by precept but by example, and by treatment ; — 
showing to the child the temper you expect from it in return, and 
leading it at least to do those things which a good heart would prompt 
a@ wise and good man to do. 

Religious culture is the development of the will. It begins, there- 
fore, so soon as the child is taught to apply itself either to study or 
to work, The necessity for labor is the first serious demand upon the 
will, and develops that power which most nobly manifests itself’ when 
the young man, on arriving at mature life, devotes himself with unwa- 
vering earnestness to serving God and God’s children in that mode in 
which he judges he can serve them most effectually; forgetting all 
purely selfish aims, and counting not even his life dear to him if he 
ean finish the work which has been given him to do. 

We propose to continue, in future numbers of this Journal, the 
discussion of these views of education, taking up the five branches 
of the hierarchy in succession, and showing in what manner the 
general principles which we have now announced should influence 
the practical work of the teacher and of the parent, especially 
in the earlier years of the child’s life. We are fully aware that in so 
large an undertaking there is room for error of opinion ; but of the 
correctness of the first division of the hierarchy into five branches 
we have no doubt; nor of the propriety of cultivating observation 
before imagination, and imagination before reasoning. Still less 
can we doubt that the primary need among educators is the need 
of firmly-established and wide-reaching principles, such as those which 
we have here attempted to attain. If any man thinks that we have 
failed, let him join with us in hoping that we may, at least, stimulate 
some reader to more successful efforts. 





X JOHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER. 


[Translated from the German of Karl von Raumer, for this Journal.) 





Jouanyn Gorttrriep von Herper* was born, August 25, 1744, in 
Mohrungen, a small town of East Prussia, where his father filled the 
offices of sexton and cantor. He was a conscientious and simple man, 
and his wife a pious and intelligent woman; and they lived, with their 
children, a quiet and christian life, after the good old-fashioned way. 

Herder received his school instruction from Grimm, the strict rector 
of the public school of Mohrungen; a man for whom he always en- 
tertained a great respect; and a pious minister confirmed him. 

In 1760, Trescho, the deacon of Mohrungen, took Herder, then 
sixteen years old, into his house, but did not treat him in a friendly 
manner, keeping him very uch shut up. One day, when Trescho 
had sent Herder to the bookseller, Kanter, in Kénigsberg, in charge 
of a manuscript, the youth left with it a poem by himself, “To Cy- 
rus,” without his name. Kanter had the poem printed with the other 
manuscript; this was in 1762, when Herder was seventeen and a 
half years old. 

The surgeon of a Russian regiment, in winter-quarters at Mohrun- 
gen, became acquainted with Herder, became quite fond of him, and 
took him with him to Kénigsberg, to study surgery. But at the first 
dissection which he witnessed, he fainted away. This decided him to 
give up surgery, and on August 9th, 1762, he was matriculated as a the- 
ological student, after an examination which he passed with great credit. 

He now studied, under Kant, logic, metaphysics, ethics, and mathe- 
matical and physical geography. At the same time he became ac- 
quainted with Hamann. They first met at the confessional, and af- 
terward read Shakspeare together. 

Herder’s pecuniary condition was at this time very pinching; but 
it was improved in 1763, when, in his nineteenth year, he obtained a 
situation as teacher in the Frederic’s College, which he filled with 
great conscientiousness. “I have to thank this teaching,” he said after- 





* This sketch is mostly from the “Recollections of the Life of J. G. von Herder,”’ by his 
widow ; which constitute, in Cotta’s edition of Herder’s Works, the 2ist, 22d, and 23d parts 
in the division “ Philosophy and History.” 

t Of two sons and three daughters, one son and one daughter died in their third year. 
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ward, “for the development of many ideas and their clear definition. 
Let any one, who desires to work out any study thoroughly, teach it.” 

In 1764, principally by Hamann’s influence, Herder became assist- 
ant at the Cathedral School, in Riga. In a letter to Lindner, rector 
of the school, Hamann says of the young man,-only twenty years of 
age, that he has “a respectable quantity of historical, philosophical, 
and esthetic knowledge, and a great desire to cultivate the most 
promising field possible ; and with a more than moderate experience 
in school management.” 

Three years afterward, in 1767, Herder received, in addition to his 
place in the school, an appointment as preacher. His teaching, in Riga, 
as in Kénigsberg, was exceedingly approved of. “His method of in- 
struction,” writes pastor Bergmann, one of his pupils, “ was so excel- 
lent, and his intercourse with his scholars so pleasant, that they attended 
no lesson with more pleasure than those which were given by him.” 

In Riga he published, in 1767, his first work of importance, his 
“Fragments of German Literature,” and, in 1768 and 1769, his 
“Critical Forests.” In the Fragments, among other things, are some 
very correct and profound views on the undervaluation of the mother 
tongue, and the overvaluation of the Latin, which then gave tone 
and color to the schools. He also strives against the prevailing apish 
imitation in Latin style. Thought and expression, he says, must go 
together; it is so in the native language; and it is only in that that 
& man can write with originality. These works drew upon him, 
especially from Klotz, who has been immortalized by Lessing, the 
most violent attacks and insults, which annoyed him so much,* that, 
in the year 1769, he asked a dismission from his place, and took a 
journey to France with a friend. The purpose of this journey was 
“an acquaintance with the best institutions of education and learning 
in France, Holland, England, and Germany, and, at his return to Riga, 
the erection of an educational institution.”+ 

On the voyage from Riga to Nantes, and in France, Herder kept a 
very interesting diary,t in which all the elements of his subsequent 
university may be seen fermenting together with youthful wildness. 
“All his various characteristics were heaving together in Titanic hope.”§ 





* Hamann sharply reproved Herder for his “ autorial susceptibility.” 

t Philos. and Hist. works, 20, 107. 

t This diary is in Cotta’s edition of Herder’s Works; not entire, however. but “with the 
omission of some portions whose ideas are more fully presented in other parts of his 
works.”(!) It is, however, given in full in “Picture of ton Herder’s Life,” (v. Herder’s 
Lebensbild.) 

§ Gervinus, “Later History of National Poetic Literature,” 1, 468, 485. Gervinus also says, 
“Except Githe’s “Juvenile Letters,” we have nothing which expresses, so well as this diary, 
the Titanomachy of this period, its Promethean attack upon heaven.” 
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In this diary he refers to a book which he thought of publishing, 
“for human and Christian training.” “It would begin,” he says, 
“with the knowledge of self; of the wise cultivation of body and 
soul; would explain the design and indispensableness of each mem- 
ber to body and soul, and the manifoldness which exists among them ; 
and would then give rules and directions for all the development of 
body and soul, of which they are capable. To this point, Rousseau 
is a great teacher. But there follows a second part, relative to so- 
ciety ; where Rousseau is quite unable to teach.” He then goes on 
to set forth the contents of his intended work, and mentions the vari- 
ous topics of Christianity which it was to discuss. 

In the course of the diary, he mentions his pedagogical ideal. He 
proposes to “ change Rousseau’s human savage, Emile, into a national 
Livonian child.” .“O, ye Locke and Rousseau!” he cries out, “and 
Clarke, and Francké, and Hecker, and Ehler, and Biisching! I desire 
to rival you; I will read you, examine you, nationalize you.” 

After this, Herder gives the complete plan of a school; from which 
it appears how powerful an influence Rousseau exercised upon him, 
Thus, he opposes the tyranny of the Latin; and, on the other hand, 
most strenuously advocates real studies. “My method,” he says, 
“makes practical minds, because it teaches words ; or rather, inversely, 
it teaches things.” “No school is good, where nothing is learned but 
Latin. I have tried to drive it away, by opening three completely 
independent real classes, in which the pupils study for humanity, and 
for their whole life.” “There will be an everlasting contest between 
the Latin and the real schools. The latter will always teach too little 
Latin for an Ernesti, and the former too little knowledge of facts for 
the rest of the world.” 

Grammar, on this plan, should be taught, not in the Latin, but in 
the native language. 

“Grammar,” he says elsewhere, “must be learned from the lan- 
guage, and not the language from the grammar; style from speak- 
ing, and not speaking from an artificially formed style.” 

“After the mother tongue,” again, “the French should follow, as it 
is the most universal and indispensable in Europe, and, according to 
our modes of thought, the most finished, and the most complete in 
beauty of style and tasteful expression. * * * It is the easiest 
and most uniform, by means of which to obtain a foretaste of philo- 
sophical grammar; the most orderly for matters of arithmetic, the 
understanding, and argument. Our state of society, also, requires 
that it should come immediately after our own language, before any 
other, even before Latin. I would even rather have men of learning 
know Freneh than Latin.” 
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These extracts show how thoroughly realistic were Herder’s views 
at that time, even in respect to languages. He expressed them ina 
condensed form as follows :—“It should be a principal aim to give 
the boy living ideas of every thing which he sees, says, or enjoys; in 
order to give him a tangible place in a world of his own. * * * 
He will never wish to have been born in another world, as his head 
will not have been disordered by any other, and his first horizon would 
be his own.” And he suddenly exclaims, “Oh, if I had myself ever 
taught through such a course, and still more, had I myself studied 
through it, and done so in the beginning, and had been educated in 
that manner! But as it is, nothing is left for me but a second edu- 
cation. I will study French, to learn to appreciate their Buffons and 
Nollets; and, above all, to investigate art, and nature, and human prog- 
ress, and to become fully acquainted with them, . . . and to 
learn to know the real sources of books, so that when I possess them 
I may train myself according to them.” 

The genial young man of five and twenty, had all at once become 
aware of his condition of half learning. Trained up among books, 
the world of books appeared to him one of antitypes, and he was 
resolved to seek the original types answering to them,—and to seek 
them in France! In this state of reaction he overvalued what he 
lacked, and much undervalued what he possessed. But however 
strong was the French influence upon Herder at this time, it operated 
rather upon the exterior than upon the center of his mind. Un- 
touched by the shallow deism of France, he recommended, most 
earnestly, in his school plan, Luther’s Catechism. “This,” he says, 
“must be thoroughly learned by heart, and be remembered ever 
after.” 

If this French influence had penetrated Herder deeply, his eyes 
would not so soon have been opened to the French and their language, 
as the sequel of his diary and his letters show that they were. He 
writes to Hamann, “I am yet at Nantes, where I live in a small but 
familiar circle, and am making myself acquainted with the French 
language, manners, and modes of thinking. I do not learn to like 
‘them, however; for the nearer I see them, the less I like them.” And 
in a letter from Paris he says, “ France can not completely satisfy ; 
and I am heartily weary of it.” 

Rousseau himself must have appeared to him in an entirely differ- 
ent light, after his more complete acquaintance with the French.* 
“With Rousseau,” he says, in his diary, “one must use every where 


* He says: “One can not understand any French writer unless he understands the French 
nation.” 
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paradoxes which corrupt and deceive him; which make old things 
appear new to him, little great, true false, and false true. No plain 
statement will suffice for him; all must be new, striking, wonderful. 
Thus what is beautiful is carried too far; truths are made too uni- 
versal, and thus to cease being true. His sophistries must be de- 
tected; and we have to force ourselves back into our own world. 
But who can do this? Can every ordinary reader? Would not the 
labor be often greater than the gain to be made by it? And is not 
Rousseau thus unpractical, or harmful, by reason of this intellectual 
quality, in spite of his greatness?” And in another place he says,* 
“Voltaire is vain and impudent about himself, Rousseau proud and 
haughty ; but both of them sought nothing so much as to distinguish 
themselves. The former always assumed that he had done it, and 
in controversy depended entirely on wit; the latter, upon intolerabie 
and unheard of novelties and paradoxes. However strongly Rous- 
seau may contend against the philosophers, it is still evident that he 
is not at all concerned for the justness, goodness, reason, or useful- 
ness of his views, but for what is vast, extraordinary, new, or strik- 
ing. Wherever he can, he is a sophist and a mere advocate; and, 
indeed, here is the reason that the French have so few philosophers, 
politicists, or historians ; because these three classes of writers must 
deal with the truth only. But what is there which would not give 
Voltaire occasion for an attack, or Rousseau for a novelty ?” 

How cool and correct is this opinion of Herder, in his twenty-fifth 
year; and how soon had he recovered from his earlier overestima- 
tion of Rousseau! We shall be still more convinced of this when 
we see how efficiently he combated the evils of the Gallomania, and 
the extreme views of the Philanthropinists. 

Tired of France, he left Paris in the beginning of 1770, and went 
into Holland to Eutin, and thence, as tutor to one of the princes of 
Holstein, to Strasburg, where he became acquainted with Géthe, five 
years his junior. Here he was appointed a consistorial councilor at 
Biickeburg, where he resided from 1771 to 1776. Having, while 
here, read Rousseau’s “Hmile” again, in 1771, he remarks upon it: 
“We must not praise it, but imitate it.” Still, he expresses himself, 
five years later, in an extract, given in our sketch of Hamann, of a 
letter to the latter, entirely displeased with Basedow’s Philanthro- 
pinum, which was modeled entirely after Rousseau. He afterward 
expressed deliberate and profound views of the same kind, in several 





*What we have said indicates that Herder first wrote these opinions of Rousseau in 
France. He reached Nantes. July Sth, 17€9; and in the following October he wrote to Hart- 
knoch, that he had yet some writing to do in his diary, “ with which I have,” he adds, “ been 
in arrears all the time on shipboard, and am so still.” 
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addresses on educational subjects, with relation to the much praised 
new educational methods of the day; and contends against the 
“shallow and easy methods in usum Delphinorum of the present 
age.” And he says, “ He who pretends that there is light, or intel- 
ligibility, where there is none, is a juggler, and not a teacher.” And 
he contends against those who advucate “a Leibnitzian and New- 
tonian philosophy for children,” and who pretend that languages can 
be learned “without memory, pains, or grammar.” 

In another address, he remarks that “instead of the good old 
word ‘school,’ a fashion has been introduced of using new and more 
showy terms, such as ‘ Educational Institution,’ and ‘ Philanthropi- 
num ;’ and that much is said and much praise is heard of ‘ genius,’ 
‘original genius,’ which does every thing for itself, and has no need 
of any other instructor; and of wonderful self-development by one’s 
own powers.” “Such empty commendations of innate natural pow- 
ers” have become in the highest degree harmful to youth; and “na- 
ture, so called,” has been operative to the destruction of regulated, 
strict, and well-considered art.” If the older schools were correct in 
principle, he says, “ No one who knows what is a well-founded pub- 
lic temple of science, and what is good education, would become an 
advocate of one of these shrines of Diana, with which men do so 
many idolatries under green trees, with the fashionable methods of 
the day. Many of these playthings have already fully displayed 
their emptiness.” 

It is pleasant to see how the overflowing genius of the youth de- 
veloped into the prudence of the man. This is shown in respect to 
the excessive praise of the French, which we have already mentioned ; 
and with which no German reader, and no one who understands 
French and its relations with other languages, especially Latin, can 
fail to be displeased. 

This displeasure will, however, be fully appeased upon reading, in 
Herder’s “Letters for the Advancement of Humanity,” written about 
a quarter of a century after the “School Plan,”* his remarkable at- 
tack upon the “ Gallomania, or imitation of the French.” In this he 
says :— 

“This has inflicted upon us a much deeper wound. 

“Since language is the organ of our mental faculties, and the chief 
means of our training and education, we can not be well taught 





* The “School Plan” appeared in 1769; the “Lefters’”’ between 1793 and 1797. Herder’s 
later satisfaction (1901,) at the spread and improvement of the French language, by means of 
the French Academy, and at its influence upon the other European languages, German es- 
pecially, seems to have originated in his dislike to the * obscure German metaphysics, which 
scarcely understood itself,” and to the “confused ideas and tangled periods” of its style. 
Gervinus compares this praise with Githe’s compliments to Voltaire’s purity of style. 
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otherwise than in our native language. What is called a French 
education (a term actually in use,) in Germany, must of necessity 
pervert and injure German manners. This truth seems to me as clear 
as the sun at noon. 

“By whom and for whom was French constructed? By French- 
men, and for them. It expresses ideas and relations which occur in 
their world; in the course of their life; and expresses them as they 
are presented to the speakers by their local circumstances at the mo- 
ment, and by their mental peculiarities at the moment. Without 
this area, the words must be half understood, or not at all, ill applied, 
or, where the subjects are wanting, altogether inapplicable, and thus 
uselessly learned. Since fashion rules in no language as despotically 
as in French; since no other language is so entirely a reflection of 
variableness, and of a changeable succession of shades of manners, 
significations, and relations ; since no other language equals it in ex- 
pressing delicate gradations of meaning, and in plays upon a color- 
piano of brilliant meteors and refractions of light; with these quali- 
ties, what can it be for the education of Germans, in their peculiar 
circumstances? Nothing,—or a will-o’-the-wisp. It leaves the mind 
empty of ideas, or gives it, in place of the truths and actualities of 
our own country, false expressions, erroneous terms, unnatural repre- 
sentations, and affectedness. Wrenched out of its proper place, such 
results must of necessity follow, if it were a language of angels. 
Neither is it going too far to say that, in those classes of our own na- 
tion, where it has been the vehicle of education, and still more where 
it has constituted the whole of education, it has distorted the under- 
standing, laid waste hearts, and,—worst of all,—left the mind emptied 
of such qualities as are most essential to the enjoyment of pleasure 
in our race, in our circumstances, in our calling; and are these not 
the sweetest of pleasures ? 

“And yet, the whole value of a man, his usefulness in society, his 
happiness as a man and a citizen, depend upon this; that he under- 
stand thoroughly and clearly, and from his youth up, the world in 
which he lives, his employments and relations, and their means and 
purposes; that on these subjects he gain secure possession of ideas, 
sound in the strictest sense, and sincere and cheerful views ; and that he 
train himself in them, unperverted, immovably, without any unnatural 
or false ideal in his mind, and without any squinting toward foreign 
manners and relations. One who has not attained to this, will find 
his ways of thinking distorted, and bis heart uninterested in the situa- 
tion in which he is placed ; or, as it might better be represented, his 
heart will have been stolen from him in his youth, for his whole life, 
by a courtezan. 
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“ What can be more valuable than a real world of real hearts and 
minds,—than a condition in which we know our own thoughts and 
feelings in their truest form, and express‘them to others in the truest 
and most natural way; in which others communicate to us in return 
their own thoughts and feelings; in short, where every bird sings as 
nature taught it to sing? If this light is extinguished, this flame 
quenched, this primeval bond between souls broken or weakened, then, 
instead of all this, nothing would be to be heard, but mere memorized, 
foreign, poverty-stricken phrases. What misery is that of everlasting 
superficiality and falsehood, and heart and soul dried up, hard and 
cold !” 

In 1776, Herder left Biickeburg, having, by Githe’s influence, been 
appointed councilor of the high consistory at Weimar, where, twenty- 
five years later, he became president of that body. 

Next to the duties of his ecclesiastical office, the improvement of 
the schools lay nearest his heart. In 1783, he drew up a new plan 
for the schools, and secured an increase of wages for the teachers. A 
teachers’ seminary was founded, by his influence, in 1787. In the 
lower schools he endeavored to introduce the best and practical parts 
of the Pestalozzian method of instruction. He gave the clergy “the 
privilege of a thorough oversight of the country schools.” 

Herder refused to have his plan for the schools printed; “as,” he 
said, “ most such undertakings, if begun publicly, end miserably. For, 
in this matter, every thing depends upon practice, upon vigorous 
methods, and experiment. A faulty plan may be drawn up in half 
an hour; but it becomes a fetter in which a succeeding century walks 
lame.” 

His idea was, that “the lower classes of real schools should train 
useful citizens, and that the upper ones should form a scientific gym- 
nasium for those intending to study.” 

He offered to give his assistance in establishing his scheme of or- 
ganization; saying, “In my nineteenth year I began teaching in the 
highest class of an academical institution, and from that time to this 
I have never been free from the responsibilities of a teacher, or else 
of a school officer. Foreign countries, even Catholic ones, have con- 
sulted me in relation to their school organizations; and, without de- 
parting from the greatest modesty, I believe myself entitled to assert 
that I understand the subject.” 

Herder manifested, in every way, knowledge of schools, and skill 
in their management. In particular, he possessed, when of mature 
years, both the greatest respect for established institutions of value, 
and the readiest recognition of valuable novelties. He was consistent 
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in upholding the former, and in opposing raw and presumptuous re- 
formers; but his conservatism did not make him blind to such im- 
provements of value as now and then came up. 

In a man of Herder’s poetical and simple character, these sound 
and moderate views on education are truly wonderful. They are 
clearly expressed, among other places, in his plan for the teachers’ 
seminary above mentioned. In this he says, “ It is the single purpose 
of a teachers’ seminary, to furnish to such young persons as devote 
themselves to educational pursuits, by instruction and proper practice, 
in whatever is necessary or truly useful for their future vocation, with- 
out ostentation, or any of the pedagogical fantasies of the day; for 
the greatest skill as a teacher is to be acquired only by method and 
practice.” 

Herder was also interested in favor of a theological seminary. In 
respect to it, he considered that “the first seeds of such institutions 
must be sowed in silence; for that, as old records show, what is be- 
gun with a great noise, commonly comes to an end very quietly.” 
The same wise humility appears again here; which knows that the 
blessing comes from above, but that presumption is fatal to grace. 

In his opinion respecting a theological seminary, he says: “ What 
the clinic does for physicians, and the formularium practicum for 
jurists, must be done for theologians by a seminary for those intend- 
ing to be clergymen; an institution, for the establishment of which 
our universities seem, under present circumstances, to be, for many 
reasons, unfit. Learned and experienced clergymen only are the 
proper men to do it.” 

He advised young clergymen, as Luther had done, to endeavor to 
obtain practice in teaching, especially public teaching. “I consider 
it,” he said, “as a piece of good fortune, that in my youth I was un- 
der the necessity of teaching. I know that what I learned by it I 
could with difficulty have obtained, if at all, even by eternal reading 
and hearing. Ministers who have been good school teachers, if they 
have not remained in the business too long, are very soon distinguish- 
able for orderliness, science, and real practical knowledge.” 

He wrote also a very instructive “Plan for the employment of three 
academical years, for a young theologian.” In this, he advised such 
& young man not to enter the university too early; and recommends 
him to study geography and natural .history. “The knowledge of 
our place of abode,” he says, “of its creatures and formation, is indis- 
pensable to him whom God intends to preach.” He advises students 
to practice taking notes during their studies; as being a means of 
“better distinguishing and digesting their thoughts.” He warns 
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them against being hypercritical in reading the Bible. “The New 
Testament,” he says, “should be read in a religious, simple, and plain 
meaning, as the Apostles wrote it, and the first Christians read it.” 

“The students ought not to pursue refinements too far in their 
studies; should read rather good books than bad ones; and should 
not attempt to explain every thing, to the last iota; but should rest 
contented with the general internal consistency, purity, power, and 
beauty of the word of God in itself.” 

This plan of study for a young theologian is annexed to the “Zet- 
ters to Theophron,” which are addressed to a young man who has 
completed his academical studies in theology. The author praises 
Theophron’s affection for his teachers, and his freedom from foolish pride 
and silly arrogance. He, however, proceeds to find fault with him, 
“because his mode of reading the Bible is perverted and profane; 
because he can not drop the critical spirit; and the word of God be- 
comes, under his critical process, like a squeezed lemon.” And he 
adds: “Obtain for yourself a heart inclined to overcome all obliqui- 
ties of judgment, to level hill and valley, and again to attain to that 
right-mindedness which was a happiness of your youth, and without 
which we can never/+e happy.” 

Herder’s “Report upon the education of young clergymen at the 
university,”* is of great value in relation to theological studies. The 
occasion which called out this report was a most lamentable one. 
Numbers of young theologians, at the close of their academical term, 
were found utterly unfit for the ministry. The question was asked, 
whether it was not going to be necessary to educate those preparing 
for the ministry, in schools set apart for them. Herder opposed this 
plan, and, together with a full exposition of the existing evil, advised 
how it could be remedied, without laying aside the received course of 
study. 

He begins by seeking the source of the difficulty, not in the de- 
partment of theology, but in that of philosophy; which is especially 
to blame for perverting the minds of the students beforehand, and 
thus unfitting them for their subsequent theological studies. This is 
the worse, as “the young people come too young and immature to 
the university ;” immature in understanding, judgment, and charac- 
ter, and thus given over to every intellectual and moral temptation. 
Herder’s principal remedy is, to lengthen the sekool course one year, 
and to establish a “select class” in each gymnasium, “in which the 
youths may learn to conduct themselves as academical students.” 





* Drawn up from the only two, unfortunately, which remain, of the reports on similar sub- 
jects, which the author wrote during the last six years of his life. 
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“In this way the prolongation of their stay in the school would not 
become a hardship to them, and their entrance into the university 
will not turn their heads.” On this plan, academical lectures would 
be avoided on subjects which can be thoroughly learned only in 
schools; as these would be attended to in this select class. 

In conclusion, we will glance at the excellent addresses which Her- 
der delivered while Ephorus of the Weimar Gymnasium, mostly at 
examinations. 

In two of these, he advocates strict order and discipline in schools, 
though the period was one of the greatest laxity of morals. If such 
discipline is wanting, if the teacher is not entirely master in his class, 
and possessed of entire control of his scholars, his occupation be- 
comes an infernal torture, such as that of Sisyphus and the Danaides. 
But, on the other hand, the teacher should not forget the rule, Mazi- 
ma reverentia puero debetur. Ina third address, he discusses methods 
of study ; and adds, that in some departments (e. g., in natural histo- 
ry,) these methods have been improved as the studies have advanced. 
He then proceeds to oppose the feeble and enfeebling newly-discov- 
ered methods for easing study. 

One address is upon written school exercises. Among others, he 
earnestly recommends translations from the classics, as accurate as 
possible without unpleasant closeness; and assiduous reading, in 
which the pupil must be assisted by the teacher. “Very eminent © 
men,” he says, “have educated themselves without a teacher, but it 
would be unfortunate for any one to undertake to gain all his acquire- 
ments without a teacher; and the consequence would often be that 
he would be distinguished only for mental deformity.” “A good 
school is a community of bees, who fly about and gather honey; an 
indolent one, a collection of beasts of burden, who go just where they 
are driven, and do not, all their lives, take possession even of what is 
laid upon them.” 

In the address on schools as physical gymnasia, he discusses the 
development of innate faculties by practice. As included in this, he 
mentions exercises in bodily accomplishments and _susceptibilifies. 
All such exercises, he says, must be steadily followed, and inter- 
changed with each other; and a noble emulation, the “good Eris” 
of Hesiod, must preside over them. In regard to such exercises, the 
schools are far better situated than the universities, which undervalue 
all exercise. 

Two addresses consider what place the fine arts should occupy in 
the schools. “ Woe to a time,” says Herder, “ which calls that beau- 
tiful which is easy ; and that agreeable which is attained with facility.” 
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The ancients knew nothing of the “fine” arts, as opposed to the pro- 
found or the useful. 

The Latin terms “litera humaniores,” “ studia humanitatis,” happily 
expressed the correct idea of the fine arts. To the ancients the term 
“ beautiful” was “an actual part of a clear, accurate, intelligible, ex- 
pressive proposition ; not a mere verbal finery.” “All sciences lose 
their best part when the beautiful,—that is, that quality by which 
they develop humanity,—is taken away from them; and that this is 4 
quality which each of them, after its kind, can have and should have, 
that no science should be barbarian or inhuman, that even the most 
abstract pursuits have their attraction, their beauty,”—these are prop- 
ositions which follow of themselves. 

“On the use of schools.” This is directed against pseudo-philan- 
thropic reformers who contemn all tradition, which, meanwhile, is 
handed down to us principally by means of the schools. “The whole 
human race is certainly one school, continued on through all centuries; 
and a new-born child, suddenly removed from this school, broken out 
from this chain of instruction, and set upon a desert island, would be, 
with all his natural faculties, a miserable beast, even ten times more 
miserable than the beasts.” 

“The spirit of our age tends more to destroy than to build. To 
fell a tree costs only a few strokes; but to make it grow up, requires 
years, or centuries.” 

Herder then turns to ignorant teachers. “It is an established fact, 
that an ignorant or visionary man can teach nothing correctly ; that one 
who desires to teach, must himself have learned; that is, must have 
acquired clear and correct ideas, and a lucid, easy, and practicable 
method. This is the reason why all half-learned men are so strenuous 
against true modes of instruction. I believe we should all agree that 
the arguments of such persons would be very suspicious. * * * 
The older we grow, or at least the more mature our judgment becomes, 
the better does he see that no measures should be kept with such 
geniuses, with their peculiar enthusiasms, with their eloquence upon 
subjects of which they are ignorant, with their activity in occupa- 
tions which they do not understand; and, for my part, I experience 
a horror when I hear, read, or see the preaching, or orations, or op- 
erations of these geniuses. What we learn it is, that we understand.”* 

Every thing which Herder says here seems perfectly clear of itself. 
And yet Jacotot, whose system has, at a later date, gained so much 
reputation, says that his “ universal instruction appeals to no one who 
does not feel himself competent to teach his son what he does not 





*In his obituary address upon Heinze, the late rector at Weimar, Herder praised him as 
“a master who would not teach at all what he only half understood.” 
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himself understand. * * * He appeals to his own experience; 
since he taught Dutch and Russian without understanding them, and 
music, of which he never knew any thing.” * 

“School,” says Herder further, “is a place in which we learn a 
science, a language, an art, or a trade, thoroughly and by rules; where 
we practice those rules, and make ourselves familiar with them; 
where our faults are explained to us from their bottom, and remedied 
in the easiest way possible. * * * Thus it appears of itself that 
a teacher must understand the subject which he teaches; and that 
accordingly I can learn it from him, and can do so much more easily 
than from myself, who know nothing of it.” “It is certainly a rec- 
ommendation of a man to say ‘he is educated ;’ but a rips-raps, who 
has no training in any school, lacks steadiness and precision in his work.” 

The same address contains striking remarks upon the heuristic or 
inventive method, which had been pushed to the extremest caricature, 
especially by Jacotot. Herder ridicules the undertaking to find out, 
for one’s self, sciences, rules, arts, which the mind is to bring out for 
us,—or which the wind is to blow to us.” It is more than we are 
able to do, to learn the necessary studies in the slowest manner. 

“On the introduction of improvements in schools, 1786.” In this ad- 
dress he complains that the public take little interest in the schools, and 
regard them so little. He opposes the idea that, even in the gymnasium, 
reference should be had to the future social destiny of the scholar; and 
contends that a general mental development should rather be sought. 

“On the preference of public or private schools, 1790.” Herder makes 
no defense of the “ pure good Latin schools.” In practice, he was in- 
strumental in removing the objection that the scholars were ranked every 
where by their standing in Latin, and that other studies were pursued 
merely as subordinate ; for he was prominent in the introduction of the 
new arrangement, according to which the pupils received a name and 
rank from their proficiency in Latin, but were set higher or lower in each 
other section, according to their proficiency in that. Thus the scholars 
of a particular Latin class might have different places at different lessons, 

Although, in some of his addresses, Herder appears as a firm parti- 
san of established good measures, and as decidedly conservative, still, 
in that last quoted, he recommends, with equal earnestness, an innova- 
tion, that is the uniting of the class system and the classification by 
studies. Latin, as anciently established, is, it is true, to hold the first 
rank in the schools; but other studies are made to assume a rank and 
importance of their own; and are to appear to the scholars, no longer 
as unimportant adjuncts to the Latin, but as independent pursuits, re- 
quiring earnest study. 





Jacotot’s “ Universal Instruction,” explained by Dr Hoffman, p. 22. 
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In several other addresses, as in his youth, Herder is an advocate 
of realism in the schools; of an enlightened realism however, not of 
one which can only stimulate pride. In an address, in 1798, “On the 
progress of a school in the course of time,” he says that he would not 
comply with the demands of the times in what is extravagant, but so 
far as they are true and useful. He had learned, to full conviction, 
that the times very correctly required of scholars, training in under- 
standing, speaking and writing their native language, in natural 
science, mathematics, and geography. His address “On the agreeable- 
ness, usefulness, and necessity of Geography,” is full of love of the 
study. He says that “he pursued it with the extremest pleasure in 
the best years of his life, and taught it to others with as much pleas- 
ure.” He considers geography, in connection with natural history, as 
the basis of general history. The fresh enthusiasm which charac- 
terizes this address is the same which appears in his “Jdeas upon the 
History of Humanity,” the first part of which was published in 
1784, the year of the delivery of this address. 

In a second address, “On true progress in schools,” he expresses 
himself strongly against “old, empty, dry customs.” “Every teach- 
er,” he says, “ must have his own customs, must himself have fash- 
ioned them, and that intelligently, or he will accomplish nothing.” 


This is most strongly opposed to the antiquated custom which pre- 
scribed that men must move only in the footsteps of their predecessors, 

The address “On the genius of a school” is very able, and very 
characteristic of Herder. This genius is, in his view, “a personification 


” a personification of hu- 


of the purity and nobility of human nature ;’ 
manity. A comparison is very interesting, of this address with an- 
other, entitled “Schools as the laboratories of God's spirit, the Holy 
Ghost.” What are the relations between the “genius of a school,” 
and the Holy Gist, and its operations ? 

I shall concluded here, referring the reader to Herder’s works. It 
was not my design to give an exhaustive account of him, but only 
such an one as might instruct the teachers of our times ; who, in their 
overestimate of the present day, may easily undervalue the profound, 
truthful, and fruitful views of preceding great men. 

We have sketched Herder’s life until he came to Weimar, in 1776. 
We have seen how deeply he was interested in schools, seminaries, 
and the education of ministers and teachers; and how he labored for 
them, in thought and in action. In this course of active exertion he 
persevered steadily and hopefully, although it often appeared as if his 
labor was vain, until his death, which took place December 18th, 
1803, at the age of fifty-nine years four months. 





XI. JOHN LOCKE. 


[Translated for the American Journal of Education, from the German of Karl von Raumer.] 





Joun Locke was born in 1632, at Wrington, near Bristol. His 
father was a captain in the parliamentary army, during the civil wars. 
He brought up his son strictly during his early years, and in a more 
free and friendly manner, as he grew older. 

Locke attended the Westminster school until 1651, when he en- 
tered Christ’s College, Oxford. Here he found the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy, especially the empty disputations, repulsive to him. He 
however studied Des Cartes, and took great pleasure in learning 
medicine. - 

In 1664 he went as secretary of legation to Berlin, and in 1665 
returned to Oxford, where he commenced those meteorological ob- 
servations by which Boyle afterward profited. 

In 1666 he became acquainted with Lord Shaftesbury, the instrue- 
tion of whose son, then fifteen years old, he afterward conducted. 
This child was very sickly, but under the care of Locke recovered, 
afterward married and brought up seven children, the eldest of whom, 
a son, Locke also educated. 

In 1672 Shaftesbury was lord chancellor, and Locke was appointed 
his secretary ; both, however, lost their offices the next year. In 1682 
Shaftesbury, forced by the Catholic party, left England, and sailed to 
Holland, whither Locke followed him in 1683. Here he became ac- 
quainted with Le Clere and Limborch; to the latter of whom he 
wrote the epistle upon Toleration. He did not return to England 
until 1689, when he came in the ship in which William III. brought 
his wife. In 1690 he published his celebrated work upon the human 
understanding, and wrote against those who, under the cloak of Chris- 
tianity, defended a Turkish despotism. 

In 1693 appeared his “Thoughts upon the Education of Chil- 
dren;”* which soon passed into other editions, and was translated 





*“ Some thoughts concerning education.” In part third of “The Works of Locke, London, 
printed for John Churchill, 1714.” There are many editionsof them. There is in French, 
“De Peducation des enfans, traduit de  Anglois de Locke par Mr. Coste, Amsterdam, 1730.” 
And in German, “Handbuch der Erziehung aus dem Englischen des Locke, tibersetzt von 
Rudolphi, 1781.” This is in the ninth part of Campe’s “Revision”’ Salzmann, Campe, 
Gedike, Trapp, and others, have added remarks to this translation; and Coste has given 
additions here and there, and amongst them compared passages from Muntaigue. 
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into French, Dutch, and German. The book soon acquired great 
reputation, and had much influence upon education. 

Toward the end of his life, Locke took more and more interest 
in the study of the Holy Scriptures, and wrote commentaries 
on the epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephe- 
sians, and also a work upon the reasonableness of the Christian 
religion. 

He passed the last years of his life in the country, at Oates, twenty 
English miles from London. A few months before his death, he was 
enjoying a supper with two friends, when he declared “that he was 
in perfect charity with all men, and in a sincere communion with the 
church of Christ, by what name soever it might be distinguished.” 
On the last evening of his life, he asked for the prayers of his friends 
in the house, and said that he had lived long and happily, but that in 
his whole life he could see only emptiness. 

He died while listening to the reading of a psalm, Oct. 28th, 1704, 
in his seventy-third year. 

LOCKE’s PEDAGOGY. 

From what has been said of Locke’s life, it can be judged what his 
views upon pedagogy would naturally be. As a physician employed 
to prevent a sick youth from dying, he would naturally pay special 
attention to the care of the health. As the occupant of several public 
stations, in relations with the most eminent statesmen, and the pre- 
ceptor of a statesman’s son, he would naturally value practical power 
in a system of education more than learning. Accordingly, he could 
not but recognize the principles of the higher nobility, in particular 
those of honor, and of what belong to an educated nobleman; and 
acquire their antipathy to learned pedantry. Locke, as he himself 
says in his conclusion, looked only to education at home, by a private 
tutor, of a rich and noble child; and, in the common school life of 
youth, he saw only vulgarity. But we will listen to himself. 

In the introduction, he gives a brief general explanation of his 
views. “A sound mind in a sound body is a short but full descrip- 
tion of a happy state in this world: he that has these two, has little 
more to wish for; and he that wants either of them, will be but little 
the better for any thing else. * * * He whose mind directs not 
wisely, will never take the right way; and he whose body is crazy 
and feeble, will never be able to advance in it. * * * Of all the 
men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, 
useful or not, by their education.” Although the mind is the chief 
object of the teacher, he adds, yet the body must not be neglected; and 
he speaks first of the health of the body. 
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I shall not here raise the question whether man consists of 
body, mind, and spirit. Juvenal, from whom Locke quotes his 
Mens sana, &c., says in another place :— 

“ Mundi 
Principio indulsit communis conditor illis (beasts) 
Tantum animas, nobis animum quoque.” 

In proportion as this triplicity is important to the teacher, as I 
shall hereafter show, in the same proportion is it in opposition to 
Locke’s views. 

1, ESTABLISHMENT AND PROMOTION OF THE HEALTH.* 

Children of eminent persons should be brought up, in this respect, 
like the children of wealthy land-owners. 

Children must not be too warmly clothed, not even in winter! day 
and night, in wind and weather, they must go bare-headed. 

They should daily wash their feet in cold water, so as to make 
them as insensible to moisture as the hands are. Cold baths have 
wonderful effects, particularly upon weak persons. 

All boys must learn to swim. The ancient Germans learned this 
of their own accord. If the Romans desired to speak ill of any 
one’s education, they said, “Wee literas didicit nec natare:” “He 
understands neither learning nor swimming.” 

Boys should run about in the open air, at all times of the year. 

Tight clothes are improper; and particularly stays for girls. 

To small children no meat should be given, but milk. Food too 
salt, or spice, is not good for them. Between meal times (which 
should be as few as possible,) the children should be permitted to eat 
only dry bread. They may drink small beer, but no wine, or liquor. 
Melons, peaches, most kinds of plums, and grapes, are to be prohib- 
ited to children (!) but not strawberries, currants, gooseberries, apples, 
and pears. 

Early retiring and rising is the rule, and eight hours’ sleep. They 
should not be awaked by frightening them. They should sleep on a 
hard bed—a mattress, not a feather-bed. 

They should go regularly to stool ; the best time is after breakfast. 

As little medicine as possible should be given to children, especially 
by way of preventive. And the physician should not be sent for 
upon every small occasion. 

Care for the health of children, first touched upon by Montaigne, 
was first treated in a more general way by Locke. He recommends 
a similar mode of life—hardening and little medicine. Rousseau went 
further ; and Basedow and his school carried the principle into actual 
life. 





* Rudolphi’s translation, Pages 9—S2. 
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2. EDUCATION OF THE MIND.* 


Men should keep the body strong that it may be able to serve the mind. 

Self-denial, and self-contrcl must be early learned. 

Children’s faults must not be overlooked, for they grow up into men’s faults, + 
Animals are trained to good habits while young, and why not children? 

But children are, on the other hand, actually instructed in evil. Strike me, it 
is said, or else I will strike you. Their love of dress is early awakened ; they 
are filled with false excuses, and accustomed to daintiness; and thus, adults are 
the corruptors and enticers of youth. 

The whims of children are not to be attended to; they must first be taught 
implicit obedience, and accustomed to freedom as they grow up, so that from 
obedient children they may become friends. 


In this, Locke speaks very truly. Rousseau afterward went beyond 
him, in that he traces all the faults of children to temptation, or 
delay on the part of their elders; a necessary consequence of Pela- 
gianism. 

3. PUNISHMENT AND REWARD.$ 


No whipping. What is beaten into boys excites their repugnance for that very 
reason, and whipping makes them cowardly and slavish. As little should they 
be tempted to goodness by allurements or dainties, or rewarded by money, 


, &e. 

On the other hand, they should be influenced by praise, and blame. Esteem 
and disgrace are, of all others, the most powerful incentives to the mind, when 
once it is brought to relish them. If you can get into children a love of approbation, 
and.an apprehension of shame and disgrace, you have put into them the true 


rinciples ; which will constantly work, and incline them to the right. 

is I look on as the great secret of education. 

Children are sufficiently sensible to praise or blame, when their father praises 
them if they are good, and when his behavior toward them is cold and careless 
whenever they are guilty of faults. Right conduct should be conneeted with 
praise, and wrong with blame ; children must learn how doing good will make 
them beloved by all, or how, in the opposite case, they will be despised and neg- 
lected. Thus the desire will grow up in them to gain the approbation of others, 
and to avoid that which will make them contemptible. This seeking after 

robation must be made the motive of their conduct until, at a riper age, they 
l be fitter to be governed by a knowledge of their own duty, and that inward 
content which attends upon obedience to the Creator. 

What praise children deserve, they should receive in the presence of others. 
The reward is doubled when the praise is known. On the other hand, their faults 
should not be made known, for it makes them reckless. 


Like so many others of the methodologists, Locke here declares 
himself against. corporeal punishment, except in a few cases, as we 
shall see. He also forbids allurements to the senses; and, on the other 
hand, both here and elsewhere, he recommends the worst of allure- 
ments, that of ambition. Whoever, says Locke, knows how to 
awaken ambition in the child’s soul, possesses the great secret of 
education. In this, he agrees entirely with his antipodes, the Jesuits. 
“In truth,” says the Jesuits’ plan of education, “he who knows how 
properly to awaken emulation, possesses the most valuable help in 

* Pages 82—106. 

t Compare Augustine, Conf., 1,7. “It is the weakness of the limbs of infants, which is 
innocent ; not their minds.” 

t Pages 106—149. 
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the profession of teaching, and that which is the only thorough means 
of instructing youth in the best manner.” ~And when the boys have 
been allured to goodness by this most unchildlike and unchristlike 
of all motives, then, says the philosopher, they will in their riper 
years adopt better principles without further trouble! “ Where there 


are no gods, phantoms reign.” 
4. PRECEPTS TO BE GIVEN TO THE CHILDREN.* 

Not too many should be laid down, of such rules as the children are scarcely 
able to obey. For, if the teacher holds them to the observance of such, he will be 
too strict; and, if they are laxly observed, his authority will perish. He should 
rather endeavor, by repeated friendly reminding, to accustom them to that in 
which they can learn well ; and thus he will avoid requiring too much at once, 
or what they are not able to comply with. 

Affectation is when the outward conduct of children does not conform to their 
inward impulses; or when these impulses are expressed in unsuitable ways. A 
plain, rade, spontaneous nature is better than one shaped by affectation. 

5. MANNERS OF CHILDREN.t 

Children learn what are called manners, more by intercourse with well-man- 
nered men than by precept. A dancing-master will cure many awkwardnesses. 
And while nothing is so fitted to give children a proper confidence, and good car- 
riage, and to bring them into the company of their elders, as dancing, still I am 
of opinion that they should only learn to dance when their limbs are fit for it. For, 
though there is nothing more in its movements than outward grace, yet it awakens, 
I know not how, something of a man’s ways of thinking, and a grave demeanor. 
Care must be taken not to find too much fault with the manners of young children ; 
many things will come of themselves, as they grow up. 

Above all things, parents should not give their children into the care of serv- 
ants, but should keep them with themselves, as much as possible, yet without 
eonfining them. 


In justice to Locke’s dancing-master, it should be remarked that 
no crazy waltzes were danced in his time, but polite and grave minu- 
ets; and the instruction in dancing was a very torture for the feet ; 
now it is different ! 

Locke often speaks with disapprobation of servants; yet mildly, in 
comparison with Rousseau, who calls them “the rabble of servants; 
the lowest of men—except their masters.” 


6. ADVANTAGES OF PRIVATE EDUCATION.t 


Instruction away from home makes boys confident, and fit for intercourse with 
others ; and the conggquent emulation has an effect upon their progress in learning. 
It, however, risks the innocence of the boys for a little Greck and Latin. And 
the confidence acquired away from home usually ends in roughness and impu- 
dence : it is better that the boy should remain a little shy and awkward, for this will 
speedily wear off when he goes into the world. Among the motley army of wild 
boys, such as are usually gathered together at schools, children of parents of all 
conditious, it is difficult to guess what the boy will gain with which the father 
will be pleased. 

It is, therefore, better to employ a tutor at home, who will teach his pupil far 
better manners, and more manly ways of thinking; and a feeling for goodness 
and propriety, will carry him much faster forward im all kinds of knowledge, and 
will much svoner make him a ripe and established man, than is possible in the 
most extensive educational institution. Among so great a number of boys, it is 
impossible to bestow proper care upon each one. It is not the foolish tricks and 





* Pages 149—161. t Pages 161—172. { Pages 172—193. 
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deceits upon each other of school-boys, their rudeness to each other, their artful 
plans for robbing fruit orchards, which make an able and useful man; it is the 
virtues of uprightness, magnanimity, and moderation, together with observation 
and activity; noble attributes, which school-boys can not communicate to each 
other. 

Home education under a tutor is the best means of teaching virtue; and that 
is the principal thing. 

Boys should be as early as possible brought into the company of their elders; 
but the parents, especially, must not vex the boys. Mazima debetur pueris 
reverentia, 


Locke idolizes home education, and caricatures school life. Noth- 
ing would be easier than to reverse these praises; to paint a good 
school, with a skillful rector, well-disposed scholars, loving each other 
and strengthening each other in every thing good ; and, on the other 
hand, to describe an incompetent or even wicked tutor, in an epicu- 
rean and unchristian, though noble, family; a pupil exposed to cor- 
ruption from his parents and his teacher, abandoned to the care of 
servants, &c. 


7. PARDONABLE AND PUNISHABLE FAULTS OF CHILDREN.* 


What the children are to do should not be laid before them as a task, for it 
then becomes a disgust to them. Even their play would be so, if they were forced 
to it. Children like as well to be free and independent as the proudest adults. 

A liking should be cultivated in them for what they are to learn, and they should 
usually be kept to work only when they feel inclined to it. The child 
will learn three times as fast, if he feel like it; and, on the other hand, he will 
need twice as much time and pains, if he is indisposed to the work. He should 
be made, if possible, himself to ask the teacher to teach him something. 

They must not, however, go idle; and must learn to control themselves so far 
as to give up some favorite pursuit, if necessary, for one less agreeable. 

If it can be contrived that they will, themselves, perceive that what they see 
others do is a privilege of riper years, their ambition and desire to become equal 
with those whom they see to be beyond them will awaken their industry, and 
they will go to work with activity and pleasure—that which they are to do being 
their own wish. The consciousness of freedom, which they love, will be found 
no small stimulus to them. The hope of gaining a guvod reputation, and the 
approbation of others, will be found to have great influence over them. 


It would be possible only under a private tutor, to attempt the 
plan of making the children study, only when they are so disposed. 
It is one of the prominent advantages of schools, that in them every 
thing goes by the stroke of the bell, and the boys quickly learn to 
conform themselves to strict regulations, independent of themselves. 
It is a disorder even of our times, that each one takes upon himself 
to demand his own freedom; and for himself to act in every thing 
according to his own views, wishes, or prejudices; and thus it hap- 
pens that we have no more valuable public servants either in church 
or state. Impulse and conscience must work together in boys, or else, 
instead of them, the obscure, unloveable, and egotistical motive of 
ambition will act. 


Children should not be punished in anger, nor insulted. Blows are of service 
only against obstinacy and refractoriness; and, even then, shame and disgrace 
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may be made to accomplish more than pain. Stripes are to break the will; and 
they must not be discontinued until this is done. And, even then, insignificant 
occasions should not be laid hold of; and patience should be used, except in 
case of malevolence. 

Children must be reasoned with. This they understand, as soon as they have 
a general understanding of any thing; and they prefer, earlier than is thought, 
to be used like reasoning creatures. This is a pride which should be carefully 
cultivated, and made as influential an instrument as possible. It is evident of 
itself that they should be reasoned with, as far as their age will permit. 

Blows should not be given immediately after their cause, and while there may 
remain some anger from it; and it would be, better to administer them by the 
hand of some intelligent servant, so that the pain may come more from the hand 
of another; though at the command, and under the eyes, of the parents. Thus 
respect for them will be preserved, and the dislike which the pain awakens in the 
child will fall more upon the person by whom it is immediately occasioned. 
Whipping in schools, in the course of instruction in Latin and Greck, must be 
occasioned either by some thing unnatural and repulsive to the boys in those 
studies themselves, or by the method pursued in them. 

After a child gets so bad that all the whipping does not benefit it, there remains 
nothing for its father to do, except to pray for it. 

The tutor ought not to whip a child without the consent and advice of the 
father, until he shall have been well approved of. 


Blows given in holy anger make, perhaps, a deeper and stronger 
impression upon a child than those given by an entirely calm and 
reasoning teacher. More passionate anger is, of course, to be avoided. 
A child should never be punished by one whom he does not love; as, 


by a servant. Locke’s recommendation reminds us of the Jesuits, 
and of the custom of the Spartans, who made their Helots drunk, to 
teach their children abhorrence for drunkenness. These are eminently 
unchristlike. 

We shall, hereafter, speak of reasoning with children. 


8. THE REQUISITES OF A TUTOR. 


The father should treat the tutor with respect, that the child may follow his 
example. ‘Phe tutor should present a good example to the child in every thing. 
Such a tutor it is hard to find; as hard as to find a good wife for one’s son. It is 
not enough that the tutor understands Latin and logic; his manners must have 
been trained in and to good society, or else his learning will be pedantry ; 
his simplicity and plainness, boorishness; and his good nature, low hypocrisy. 
Elegant manners are not to be learned from books. In most cases, what a man 
accomplishes, depends more upon his manners than upon the affairs themselves ; 
and upon them only depends the pleasure or unpleasantness with which affairs 
are transacted. It is more the duty of the tutor than of any one else, to draw 
the attention of the pupil to every branch of good manners; for one’s faults are 
spoken of only behind his back. 

The instructor should have knowledge of the world, in order to communicate 
it to his pupil, especially that the latter may learn to observe men, and to estimate 
them as they are, neither as better nor worse. Without this instruction, the 
youth, when he goes out into the world, will be easily deceived. Of this he must 
be warned in time. Such knowledge as this is more important for him than 
Latin, and cramming his memory. 

The tutor needs not to be a man of finished learning, or to be a complete master 
of all the branches of knowledge into which the young man of the world is to be 
introduced only, and with which he is only to have a general systematic acquaint- 
ance. The pupil is to study, chiefly in order to use his powers to advantage, and 
to avoid idleness; not to become a learned man. Seneca’s expression is tuo true, 
among us: Non vite sed schole discimus. 

The children ought to learn what they can use when men. 
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Parents should spare neither pains nor expense to procure the services of a 
good tutor. 

Locke, like Montaigne and Rousseau, describes an ideal tutor, 
whom to find, in reality, can only be expected by kings and princes; 
and such men should have been educated not only in the schools, but 
in life, travel, de. Locke has here quoted many things, almost word 
for word, from Montaigne. 

9. FAMILIARITY OF PARENTS WITH THEIR CHILDREN. 


Your authority should be as early as possible confirmed over your child, so that 
it may operate upon him like a natural principle whose origin he does not under- 
stand. Let him fear and love you. But in general, as he grows up, the practice 
of command must cease, and that of confidential, friendly counsel and conversa- 
tion take its place. The sooner boys are treated like men, the sooner they will 
be men. 


Locke seems to have taken these rules from his own father’s 
method with him. The principle is a bad one, that boys can and 
should be treated like men before their time, and that so they will 
become men. God preserve them from such errors! 


10. OF REPRESSING TOO HARSHLY THE AMBITION AND SELF-SEEKING OF CIILDREN.* 


Children desire to rule, and this is the origin of much evil; and they also 
desire to have, to possess. Early opposition must be made to this ambition, and 
love of acquisition. Children should not be given what they demand with 
violence, crying, and obstinacy ; but what they really need, should be given to 
them. If they are hungry or thirsty, for instance, they should have something to 
eat or drink; but not necessarily roast meat every time they ask for it. They 
must early learn self-control. They should have entire freedom only in their 
recreation, and at play. 

From the love of authority proceed the complaints of children against their 
fellows. This should usually be turned off, or sometimes a peace should be 
made. 

Covetousness, the root of all evil, should be opposed in every possible way, and 
generosity substituted. This virtue must be awakened by praise, and by careful 
and persevering management not to let the child lose by magnanimity and gener- 
osity. He should be always praised when he has practiced this virtue, without 
exception, and with interest; and it should be made plain to him, that testimonies 
of love to others are not bad economy, but that similar expressions from others 
answer them, both from those who receive them, and those who are only spectators 
of them. 

Children should be held to strict honesty, and strict regard for the property 
of others; little dishonesties in children grow into deceitfulness, when they are 
men. Since in our efforts we are led much more by egotism than by reason or 
reflection, it is no wonder that children very easily lose sight of the difference 
between right and wrong; as the knowledge of it requires the training of the 
reason, and careful reflection. 


Locke’s method for curing children of covetousness, and for making 
them generous, is fundamentally wrong; the very opposite of the 
teachings of Christ; and is well calculated to produce a most selfish 
kind of well-doing, which must take place in the sight of man, and 
from which a return can not fail. That would be learned, without 
instruction in virtue. 





* Pages 280—296. 
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Reason and reflection do not cure the egotism of adults; they 
more frequently assist it. 
11. WHINING AND CRYING OF CHILDREN.* 
Obstinate bawling must be firmly repressed; and children should not be 
encouraged in crying for pain, by permitting them to do so, but should rather be 
hardened to endure it. 


In direct opposition to this reasonable rule of Locke, is the unrea- 
sonable crying behavior of grown-up persons, when children fall down, 
by which the latter often learn to make an uproar. 


12. FEAR AND FOOL-HARDINESS IN CHILDREN.+ 
Children should be taught not to be afraid, but not in such a way that they will 
become fool-hardy; they should Jearn true courage. This remains master of 
itself in every vccurrence, and in every sorrow. 
Children should be taught not to be timid; should be accustomed to the sight 
of strange beasts, frogs, &c., and should be hardened so that they will willingly 
endure pain, Thus, ambition can be made useful to them. (!) 


13. TENDENCY OF CHILDREN TO CRUELTY.t 


Fear of animals is especially to be guarded against. The opposite, however, 
sometimes happens. Children are taught to strike each other, and their elders 
laugh when they hurt each other. And the whole course of entertainment which 
history lays before them is nothing but fighting and death. Conquerors are great 
destroyers of the human race; the boys learn to admire them, and their benevo- 
lent feelings are thus destroyed. 

Children should be made to be kind to their inferiors, especially to servants. 


14, DESIRE OF KNOWLEDGE, AND INDOLENCE AND CARELESSNESS, IN CHILDREN.§ 


Children who ask questions must not be sent away in an unfriendly manner, 
or be fooled with wrong answers. Children’s questions often help in forming 
men. To cultivate their desire for knowledge, the knowledge of others may be 
talked about in their presence. Since we are all idle and proud creatures, even 
from the cradle, the idleness of children should be amused with things which 
may become useful to them; and their pride made effective in a way to be of 
profit to them. It is a similar stimulus to cause the younger to be taught by the 
€ 


r. 
Children who are industrious at play, or lazy at learning, should be ordered to 
spend a whole day in play, to make them tired of it; their work, on the other 
hand, should be treated as a recreation, and never made a business. Bodily 
labor is likewise good for the lazy, where they can be easily watched and 
managed. 


Thus, pride is to be made a motive again. Locke knew that it 
would please the pride of the elder children to make them instructors 
of the younger. The application may be made to the practice of 
employing decurions and monitors. 


15. PLAYTHINGS FOR CHILDREN.| 


These should not be provided in too great abundance, nor should too many be 
put into their hands at the same time. As far as possible, they should make their 
own toys; and, in this, they should have assistance, if needed. 


16. LYING OF CHILDREN.Y 


This must be represented to them as something horrible; as something so 
repugnant to the name and character of a man of honor, that no one, who has 
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any pretensions to such a character, will endure such an accusation.* Repeated 
lying is to be punished with blows; but an open confession of a fault must be 
rewarded with its forgiveness. 


“Men of honor ”—what honor does he mean ? 
17. OF THE FEAR OF GOD AS THE FOUNDATION OF VIRTUE.+ 


Virtue is the first and most necessary of those endowments that belong to a 

man or a gentleman,} since it is absolutely necessary in order to procure them the 
t and love of others, and satisfaction with themselves. The basis of this 

is laid by a right idea of God the Creator,§ who loves us, and whom we ought in 
turn to honor and love; such an idea as our confession of faith gives of him. 
No more than this need be taught ; except that a short form of prayer should be 
recited morning and evening. 

Nothing should be taught about spirits; and the children should be kept from 
notions and representations of goblins and ghosts.| 

To the instruction about God should be added teachings in truth, love, and 
benevolence. 

18. wispom.4 


This is the art of performing one’s business in the world with skill and fore- 
sight. Its constituents are understanding and honesty. Deceitfulness is a fool- 
ish and dishonest imitation of prudence. 

The practical understanding of children should be cultivated, and they should 
be guarded against falsehood. 


19. Goop MaNNERs.** 


Silly bashfulness and bold carelessness should be avoided. Courtesy is, to dis- 
oblige no one; good manners, and the most polite way of signifying our own 
wishes.++ If there is good will, good manners will follow of themselves, by inter- 
course with the well-bred. It is not necessary to trouble one’s self too early with 
the art of making compliments. 

Pains must be taken not to let children interrupt others in their conversation, 
especially in a presumptuous manner. 


20. instRuCTION.}} 


‘I speak of knowledge last,” says Locke, “ because I think it the least im- 
portant subject. A high value is set upon a little Latin and Greek; boys are 
chained to the oar for from seven to ten years, to learn these two languages, 
which they might learn with very much less expenditure of time and pains, and 
almost in play. 

‘A virtuous and wise man is far to be preferred to one of great learning.” 

Thus Locke declares that he knows a shorter and better method 


* La Coste translates: “ Une qualité indigne d’un homme de bonne maison, qui le met au rang 

de ce qu’il y a de plus bas et de plus méprisable parmi la plus vile populace.” (!) 
t Pages 406—418. 

+ Original ; “Gentleman.” La Coste: “ La vertu la plus excelente de ces echoes, la plus av- 
antageure a’ homme, et en particulier a une personne de bonne maison.” Locke had said, 
previously, “A father should wish his son four things besides wealth: virtue, wisdom, knowl- 
edge of life, and learning.” 

§La Coste: “ Idée de dieu, telle qu'elle nous est sagement proposée dans le symbole des 
Ap6tres.” Inthe original, + as the creed wisely teaches.” 

1 Funk and Gedike remark here: “It would be difficult to avoid telling children some- 
thing about such things, for they can not easily go into the street without hearing a name 
which, together with the ideas connected with it, has, since before the Reformation, had more 
currency with people of all ranks, and is therefore of more importance, in some respects, 
than the name or idea of the Highest and most worthy of love.” It would delay me too long 
to consider here the ethics of Locke, his conception of virtue, his motives to it, &c. 

T Pages 418—421. ** Pages 421—135. 


tt “ The essence of politeness is a certain care that our speech and our manners shall make 
others contented with us and with themselves.” La Bruycre. 


tt Pages 435—583. 
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of teaching. The comparison of the man of great learning and the 
virtuous man, sounds very much like Montaigne, and more like 


Rousseau. 
21. READING. 


As soon as the boy can speak, he must learn to read; and this must be made, 
not an affair of labor to him, but an amusement; for at this age all constraint is 
hateful. Toys may serve to teach him to read. For instance: a die with twen- 
ty-five faces, and the letters on them ; and a price set upon some letter which is 
to be shown. When the boy has learned the letters in this way, he may go on 
to spelling and reading. 

The fables of A2sup, with as many pictures as possible, offer a proper first read- 
ing-book. Children should receive their first impressions, not from words, but 
from things and the representations of things. “Reynard the Fox” is alsoa 

book for the purpose ! * 

The Lord’s Prayer, the creed, and the commandments, should not be learned 
by rote by reading, but by having them repeated to the pupil.t 

The whole Bible is not a proper reading-book for children; but only extracts 
from it should be used, for practice in reading and for instruction.t 

Writing should be begun with directions for holding the pen correctly ; they 
may write red letters over again with black ink. 

Drawing should come in connection with writing; especially learning to make 
sketches of neighborhoods, buildings, machines, &c., which may be of great ad- 
vantage in traveling. 

It would also be a good plan for the children to learn stenography. 


22. LANGUAGES, 


The boy should learn French first, as this can be learned in the common way ; 


that is, by speaking. French should be learned early, as the true pronunciation 
will be learned with more difficulty at a later age. 

Latin, like French, should be learned by speaking it. But it should not be 
learned by all; not by those who will not have any occasion for it during the rest 
of their lives; as, for example, by those who are to be merchants, or farmers, 
whose writing and arithmetic will be neglected while they are spending all their 
time in Latin. 

The boy should be spared the Latin grammar; and should rather be put in 
enarge of a man who shall always talk Latin with him. Thus he will soon learn 
the language like another mother tongue, as girls learn French from women. 

These Latin conversations may be made useful, by turning upon geometry, as- 
tronomy, chronology, anatomy, and some parts of history; and upon things 
which lie within the sphere of the senses. The beginning should be made with 
things of this kind. 

If no gocd speaker of Latin can be found, an entertaining book, like Ausop’s 
fables should be taken, and a translation written of it in English, as literal as pos- 
sible, by writing in between the lines, over each Latin word, its English equiva- 
lent. This translation should be read and reread daily, until he quite under- 
stands the Latin, when he should take, in like manner, another fable; reading 
over, however, that which he has already learned, to keep it in his memory. He 
should also write off the same fables, and learn the conjugation and declension 
by rote at the same time; he will need to know no more than this of the gram- 
mar for the present. 


Locke here, and often afterward, follows Comenius, who would 





* This sounds much like Comenius. 


tUpon this. Campe remarks: “ How, at this age? I can not see any good reason for it.’ 
And Resewitz : “I do not understand it.” In like manner Gedike: “Least of all should 
the ten commandments be learned then, since they contain a morality only of the most par- 
tial, incomplete, and indefinite kind. But they were not intended to be a manual of moral- 
ity ; and it is no reason for blaming Moses, that Christian teachers have made an elementary 
class-book of morals out of his criminal code! ” 


t Locke also recommends a catechism, by Worthington, in which all the answers are word 
for word from the Bible. 
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teach foreign languages and real things at the same time, by speak- 
ing those languages. The interlinear version of sop, on the con- 
trary, is altogether in Ratich’s manner. Locke apparently knew the 
writings of both. 


Learning should be made as easy and pleasant as possible to children ; for fear 
hinders their progress. “ It is as impossible to draw fair and regular characters 
upon a trembling mind, as on a shaking paper.” 

After sop, Justinus or Eutropius may be read, and the scholar may have the 
assistance of an English translation. To speak a language, it should never be 
learned from the grammar. The complete study of the Greek and Latin gram- 
mar should be left to philologists by profession. If an Englishman of rank stud- 
ied any grammar, it should be that of his own language ; a thing, however, which 
is not at all thought of. Above all, the grammar of a language should be learned 
oaly when the student can speak it; and it should be made an introduction to 
rhetoric for him. To one who only wishes to read the classics, and not to speak 
or write the ancient languages, the study of grammar is needless. 

The scholar’s translations from Latin into his mother tongue should be so ar- 
ranged, that he can gain from the work a knowledge of real things, as of mine- 
rals, plants, beasts, and especially of useful and fruit-bearing trees. Still more 
important is it that geography, astronomy, and anatomy should be thus learned. 

f the boy learns Latin at. school, he is made to write Latin exercises, that he 
may learn to be fluent in verse and prose. But what he needs is, to understand 
the Latin authors; not to become a Latin orator or poet. But themes are given 
him for these exercises which he does not understand at all. It would be much 
better to require him to speak extempore upon subjects which he understands in 
his own language, or to compose written exercises upon the like subjects. 


To torment a scholar with Latin verse-making, when he has no 
poetical talent, is in the highest degree unreasonable. 


If he have a poetic vein, it is the strangest thing in the world, that the father 
should desire or suffer it to be cherished or improved. Methinks the parents 
should labor to have it stifled or suppressed as much as may be ; and I know not 
what reason a father can have to wish his son a poet, who does not desire to have 
him bid defiance to all other callings and business—which is not yet the worst of 
the case ; for, if he proves a successful rhymer, and gets once the reputation of a 
wit, I desire it may be considered what company and places he is likely to spend 
his time in, nay, and estate too ; for it is very seldom seen that any one discovers 
mines of gold or silver in Parnassus. It is a pleasant air, but a barren soil; and 
there are very few instances of those who have added to their patrimony by any 
thing they have reaped from thence. Poetry and gaming, which usually go to- 
gether, are alike in this too, that they seldom bring any advantage, but to those 
who have nothing else to live on. - If, therefore, you would not have your son 
the fiddle to every jovial company, I do not think you will much care he should 
be a poet, or that his schoolmaster should enter him in versifying.. But yet, if 
any one will think poetry a desirable quality in his son, reading the excellent 
Greek and Roman poets is of more use than making bad verses'of his own, in a 
language that is not his own. 


This is the opinion of Shakspeare’s countryman upon poetry. 
Campe* says, “to smother or to repress the poetical vein,” is too 
strong an expression; Gedike is still more decidedly on the side of 
poetry, although he advises to teach the youth who has the gifts of a 
real poet, that there are much greater services to be done, than those 
even of the greatest poet. It must, however, be alledged in Locke's 
favor, that the most celebrated poets of his time, Dryden, Cowley, &c., 

* Locke’s Manual, p. 515. 
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wrote poems of the most immoral character. He is entirely in the 
right, in saying that the senseless hitching together of Latin verses is 
not the right training for the true poet. On the contrary, he might 
have recommended it as an excellent means to smother and repress 
poetical gifts. 

It is not advisable to learn by rote large extracts from the classics, but only es- 
pecially beautiful portions. It may bea question whether the memory should be 
cultivated by learning by rote. That is best remembered in which the mind is 
strongly absorbed, and in which it takes* most pleasure. If such exercises are 
made to be conducted in a methodical order, all is done that can be done to 
strengthen a weak memory. 

The teacher should consider the learning of Latin as the smallest part of edu- 
cation. This the mother herself can teach the child, by hearing him read the 
Latin evangelists, two or three hoursa day. If she should read them herself she 
would soon learn to understand them ; and, after understanding these, she could 
in a like manner read Atsop’s fables, and so go on to Justin and Eutropius. 


A Gertrude teaching Latin ! 


Geography, the knowledge of countries from the globe and from maps, can be 
begun early. The beginning of arithmetic may follow; and after this may come 
the fuller knowledge of geography, including determinations of size, &c., and as- 
tronomy, with the help of the celestial globe. Next geometry; the first six 
books of Euclid. With geography the boy should, at the same time, learn chro- 
nology, without which history will be confused; and history itself may be next 
learned, by the reading of the Latin classics. 

He may next read Cicero’s De Officiis, Pufendorf’s De officio hominis et 
civis, and then Grotius’ De jure belli et pacis, and Pufendorf’s De jure natu- 
rali et gentium. 

A virtuous and well-mannered young man, who well understands so much 
of the civil law, knows Latin fluently, and writes a good hand, may be sent out 
into the world with confidence, and may be sure that he will find, somewhere, 
good employment, and the respect of his fellows. 


The youth must know the laws of his own country. 


Logic and rhetoric. It is after the rules of these two arts that men learn to 
think and speak with rigid correctness, For the latter, Cicero’s writings may be 
studied. As exercises in style, scholars may write short histories, and may trans- 
late Zsop. But, above all, the chief object should be that they should learn to 
write and speak well, not only Latin, but their own language also; and should 
not despise this, as the language of the multitude. 

Natural philosophy may be divided into the study of the mind (metaphysics,) 
and the study of bodies (physics.) The former must precede, and must be 
founded upon the Bible; lest otherwise the influence of the external world should 
destroy faith in the supernatural. 

The pupil may read Des Cartes, to become acquainted with the substance of. 
the current philosophy. 

Men of learning must understand Greek. But what I have undertaken, is not 
to treat of the education of the learned man by profession, but only of that of 
the man of the world. If such an one has afterward a desire to carry his studies 
further, and to get a glimpse of the Greek literature, he can easily obtain a knowl- 
edge of that language for himself. (?) 

ancing is of service, to give grace to all the motions; and can not be learned 


too early. The dancing-master, however, must know and be able to teach in 
what the graces consist, or he will be of no value. Leaping and flourishing 
dances are to be prohibited. 

Music is related to dancing; and is highly valued by many. But just so much 
is lost from the time of a young man, if he shall have acquired skill (upon instru- 
ments,) even to a moderate degree. He will also by this means be so liable to be 
brought into such foolish company, that others are of opinion that his time could 
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be much better employed. And I have so seldom known a man praised, or val- 
ued among men of talents and business for great skill in music, that I believe I 
should put it in the last place upon the list of the things in which skill is to be 
acquired. Life is too short to strive after every thing; and time and effort should 
therefore be expended upon what is of real use and importance. 


For Locke’s anti-poetical sentiments I found an excuse, but for his 
anti-musical ones I know of none; and am therefore forced to believe 
that the musical faculties of the English were, at that time, far too 
little developed. Otherwise, Locke must have been characterized by 
the most terrific unimaginativeness and want of all susceptibility to 


art. 


A young man of good rank must learn to ride. Fencing is good for the 
health, but not useful in real life. Skillful fencers seek duels, or at least do not 
avoid them. But as long as fencing and riding are both general and necessary in 
the education of a young man of rank, it would be hard to deny him these marks 
of his social position. 

Virtue and wisdom stand higher than knowledge. Boys should be taught to 
restrict their impulses, and to subject their desires to reason. For training a young 
man to this, there is no more effectual means than the love of approbation and 
praise; for the cultivation of which, therefore, all means should be used ; and 
their minds should be made as sensitive to praise and blame as possible. If this 
be done, a motive has been os them, which will be efficient, at all times, even 
when they are alone; and they have a basis, upon which can be afterward reared 
the true principles of religion and morality. \ 


Here appear, in their full proportions, the errors of Locke’s prin- 
ciples. He plants thorns with the utmost care; and from these, when 
they have grown up, he expects to gather figs. He does not at all 
recognize the existence of a Christian character, of which, according to 
Augustine, the first, second, and third fundamental virtue, is humility. 

23. MANUAL LABoR.* 

The youth, even of high rank, should learn some trade, for his diversion ; 
that of carpenter, joiner, turning, gardening, or farming, for instance. To this 
may be added perfumery, (?) japanning, engraving on copper, and working in 


metais. 
Playing at cards or dice should not be learned, to avoid temptation. 


24, MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING.+ 


This should be understood by every man of rank, not as a means of getting a 
livelihood, but that he may be acquainted with them, to prevent him from spend- 
ing his money at random. 


25. TRAVELING.{ 

Traveling, to learn foreign languages, is most profitable between the ages of 
seven and sixteen, and most unsuitable from sixteen to twenty; for then the 
youth is too old for learning Janguages, and too young for the study of human 
nature ; but at the very best age to be tempted into a dissolute life 


26. conciusion.§ 


The character of children is a foundation which can not be built upon twice 
in the same manner; and hence the method of education must be made to vary, 
according to the various conditions under which it is required. The present gen- 
eral observations were intended for the son of an eminent man, and were written 
down, on account of his extreme youth. 


* Pages SIS—507. Pages 698—60l. Pages 01610. § Pages 610-612. 




















Xll. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER. 


BY DANIEL D. BARNARD. 





Srernen Van Rensseracr, the founder of the Rensselaer Insti- 
tute at Troy, was born on the first day of November, 1764, in the 
city of New York. His father was Stephen Van Rensselaer, the pro- 
| prietor of Rensselaerwyck.t His mother was Catharine, daughter 
of Philip Livingston, of the family of that name to which belonged 
the manor of Livingston. Mr. Livingston was conspicuous among 
those lofty and disinterested spirits brought out by the American 
* Revolution in devotion to human liberty. He was one of the sign- 

ers of that undying instrument—the declaration of independence. 

At the period of the birth of his grandchild, which took place in his 

own house, he was a member of the general assembly, and at that 

time, more than ten years in advance of the Revolution, in an an- 
swer to the speech of Lieutenant-Governor Colden, which was report- 
ed by him, he put forth and insisted, in explicit terms, on that great 
‘doctrine of “taxation only with consent,” the denial of which by 

Great Britain finally brought on the conflict of arms. 

The present manor house of Rensselaerwyck was completed in 
1765, when the subject of our memoir was a year old. It took the 
place of a structure, the site of which was near by, and which had 
answered, in its day, the uses of a fortress, as well asa dwelling. 








* A discourse on the life, services, and character of Stephen Van R laer ; delivered be- 
fore the Albany Institute, April 15th, 1839. With an historical sketch of the colony and manor 
of Rensselaerwyck, in an appendix. 

tThe colony of Rensselaerwyck, planted under the direction, and at the sole expense, of 
Killian Van Rensselaer, was the first successful colony planted, as such, by the Dutch, in 
America. The projector and proprietor was a director in the Dutch West India Campany, 
at Amsterdam, incorporated in 1621; and was one of the nine issi 8, appointed in 
1629, for the government of the affairs of New Nethtriands. Under a liberal charter of 
privileges granted by the Company in 1629 to Patroons who would establish colonies, Van 
Rensselaer, early in 1630, sent out an agent to purchase lands, near the head of navigation of 
the North River, of the Indian owners; until in 1637, these purchases embraced a tract of 
about twenty-four miles in breadth by forty-eight in length, near but below Fort Orange, 
which was built on what is now the business portion of the city of Albany. To these lands 
colonists were sent from time to time; and, in 1637, Van Rensselaer took up his pwn resi- 
dence among his tenants. As a large landed proprietor, he exercised, within his ferritorial 
limits, certain powers, military and judicial, analagous to those of the old feudal barons, and 
was called Patroon. It was not a title of personal nobility.and could not be severed from 
the proprietorship of the estate. General Stephen Van Rensselaer was the fifth only in di- 
rect descent from the original proprietor and Patroon of Rensselaerwyck. 
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To this, the new manor house, his father directly resorted. His oc- 
cupation of it, however, was short. He died in 1769, of a pulmo- 
nary disease, leaving his son, his eldest born, a few days less than 
five years old. 

On the death of his father, which took place in 1769, the care of 
that great landed and feudal estate, which fell exclusively to him, by 
the rule of primogeniture, was committed to his uncle, General Ten 
Broeck. For a while he remained under the control and supervision 
of his excellent and pious mother—long enough, no doubt, to re- 
ceive those deep impressions of the value of religious faith and the 
beauty of holy things which were finally wrought firmly into the 
texture of his character. 

His first experience in school was under the labors of Mr. John 
Waters, a professional schoolmaster, at a period when a schoolmaster 
was what he always should be, a man of consideration. It was be- 
fore the days of Webster and printed spelling-books, and when the 
letters and elements were studied and taught from a horn-book. 
And thus was he initiated into these mysteries. 

But the education of the young proprietor was to be provided for 
in a way which required his early removal from the side and hearth 
of his mother. This care devolved on his grandfather ; and he was 
first placed by Mr. Livingston at a school in Elizabethtown, in New 
Jersey. When the stirring and troublous times of the Revolution 
came on, Mr. Livingston was driven with his family from the city of 
New York, and took refuge at Kingston.. Here, fortunately, was es- 
tablished a classical school, or academy, which attained no small ce- 
lebrity under the direction of Mr. John Addison.* Mr. Livingston, 
much absent from home himself on public affairs, caused his young 
charge to be domesticated in his own family, for the convenience of 
his attendance at the academy, where he acquired the elements of a 
classical education. 

In 1779 he was placed in the family of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Smith, the son-in-law of Dr. Witherspoon, and vice-president of New 
Jersey College, at Princeton, to whom the immediate care of con- 
ducting the instruction of the institution was now committed. But 
New Jersey was not yet safe from the incursions of the enemy; 
Princeton was still too near the seat of war; and, the next year, it 
was thought advisable to remove the young collegian to the univers- 
ity at Cambridge ; then, as now, a distinguished and leading school 





* Addison was a Scotchman, possessing the thorough scholarship of an educated man of 
his nation. He became a man of consideration in the state, and filled the office of state sena- 
tor about the beginning of the present century. 
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of the higher kind in the United States. Here, in 1782, in the nine- 
teenth year of his age, with respectable attainments in the classical 
and other learning of the time, he took his first degree in letters as a 
Bachelor of Arts. It may be added, in this connection, that in 1825 
he received, from Yale College, a diploma, conferring upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Mr Van Rensselaer was married before he was twenty, at Sarato- 
ga, to Margaret, the third daughter of General Philip Schuyler; and 
thus was he connected, by a near relationship, and one, as it proved, 
of great confidence and affection, with another of those extraordinary 
men whose names so crowd and illumine the pages of our Revolu- 
tionary history. The occasion of his reaching the important age of 
twenty-one was celebrated with much of that kind of rousing observ- 
ance, which, without being inappropriate, would have fitted more 
perfectly, perhaps; his relations as a landlord, if the event had trans- 
pired ten years earlier. But as it was, and changed as the political 
relations between him and his tenants had become within that time, 
they were not to be restrained from offering, on this event, the testi- 
mony of their joy, and their affection for his person, as if he was 
still, instead of being simply a contracting party with them in regard 
to their lands, as much their Patroon and feudal superior, as his an- 
cestor was of their fathers in the time of Petrus Stuyvesandt. 

This event fairly disposed of, Mr. Van Rensselaer found it necessa- 
ry to look somewhat critically after his interests in the manor. By 
offering leases in fee, or for long terms, at a very moderate rent— 
sometimes hardly more than nominal—Mr. Van Rensselaer succeeded 
readily in bringing a large proportion of his lands, comprising the 
greater part of the present counties of Albany and Rensselaer, into 
cultivation; and thus securing to himself a valuable and competent 
income. This policy, once adopted by him, was never changed. Nor 
did he ever after attempt, as he might easily have done, greatly to 
increase his current means derived from this source. The net returns 
from his lands never exceeded, probably, two, if they did one, per 
cent. upon them, considered as a capital at a very moderate valua- 
tion. But finding himself in the receipt of a current income large 
enough for his simple and unostentatious habits, and those of his family, 
with something liberal to spare for his charities, he was not only not de- 
sirous of adding to his wealth by enhancing his receipts, but he was 
positively and strenuously averse to such a course. He had none of 
that morbid appetite for wealth which grows ravenous by what it 
féeds on. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer received his first military commission, as a 

15 
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major of infantry, in 1786; then at the age of twenty-two; and he 
was promoted to the command of a regiment two years afterward. 
In 1801, Governor Jay directed the cavalry of the state to be formed 
into a separate corps, divided from the infantry, to which the horse had 
before been attached. The cavalry formed a single division, with two 
brigades, and the command of the whole was conferred on Mr. Van 
Rensselaer. This commission of major-general of cavalry he bore to 
his death. 

It was in the spring of 1787, when he was short of twenty-three 
years of age, in the vigor of manhood, just on the threshold of ma- 
ture life, which sparkled brightly before him, with large possessions, 
and wealth enough to lay the world under contribution for whatever 
it can afford to pamper appetite and passion, and supply the means 
of wanton and luxurious indulgence; it was then, and under such 
circumstances, that he deliberately chose, by a formal profession of 
religious faith, and a personal vow of religious obedience, according 
to the doctrines and discipline of the Christian church as adopted by 
the Dutch Reformers, to pledge himself to a life of temperance, sim- 
plicity, truth, and purity. How well he kept his vow, is known to 
all who had occasion to observe him; and how eminently he was 
blest in keeping it, was seen in all those quarters where, the 
christian is wont to look for the promise of the life that now is—in 
the calm and quiet of a peaceful existence, in domestic relations of 
the most tender, harmonious, and beautiful character, and in a re- 
signed, appropriate, and happy death. 

Toward the close of the year 1787, the convention which sat at 
Philadelphia, to frame the federal constitution, terminated its labors, 
and submitted its work to the judgment of the people. All over the 
country a desperate conflict arose ; and, no doubt, the fate of the re- 
public was suspended on the issue. Mr. Van Rensselaer took ground 
promptly and decidedly in favor of the constitution. In the spring 
of 1788, delegates to the state convention, which was to pass sen- 
tence of condemnation or approval on the constitution, in the name 
of New York, were to be chosen from the county of Albany. The 
anti-federal party, strong throughout the state, was particularly formi- 
dable here. Yet were the friends of the constitution bound to make 
the effort ; and, in so doing, to leave no part of their moral force out 
of the controversy. With this object, Mr. Van Rensselaer was so- 
licited, and consented, to stand as a candidate for the assembly, at the 
same election. The sway of anti-federal opinions and feelings at the 
period, may be estimated from the fact that, with all his personal 
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popularity and influence—already very great in the district—he was 
beaten by an overwhelming majority. 

The constitution having been adopted, after a-fearful struggle, the 
government was to be organized and put in full operation under it. 
In 1789, Mr. Van Rensselaer was again a candidate for the assembly, 
and was now carried into office by a majority nearly as great as that 
by which he had been before defeated. In the course of the next 
forty years after, he had occasion often to try the strength of its at- 
tachment to him; and on no occasion did the county of Albany, 
whether comprising more or less territory, and whether the elective 
privilege was less or more extended, ever desert him. 

The next spring (1790,) he was elected to the senate of the state, 
from the western senatorial district. When we look over the great 
State of New York, and see what the West now is, we hardly know 
how to credit the fact that, within so few years, the county of Alba- 
ny, on the North River, was one of the western counties of the state. 
He was a member of the senate from his first election down to 1795. 
In the whole of this legislative period, he was a faithful, vigilant, 
highly influential, and useful member. There were few standing com- 
mittees at that period; but he was, from the first, and always, a 
member of one or more of these, and always of the most important, 

When the election for governor approached, in 1795, Mr. Jay was 
again placed in nomination; and, with him, Mr. Van Rensselaer was 
nominated for lieutenant-governor; and they were elected by hand- 
some majorities. In 1798, both were renominated, and both re- 
elected to the same offices. On this occasion, Chancellor Livingston 
was Mr. Jay’s opponent—only very lately his strong friend, political 
as well as personal. The lieutenant-governor had no opposing can- 
didate. 

New York has never seen so pure an administration of its govern- 
ment, as that which was conducted by Governor Jay. He could not 
have had, during the six years of his administration, a purer or more 
worthy coadjutor than Lieutenant-Governor Van Rensselaer. Never 
could there have been, or could there be, a moral spectacle of higher 
beauty, than was seen in the lofty and universal harmonies of thought 
and intent, of feelings, character, and purposes—the perfect blend- 
ing of harmonious colors, till nothing was visible but the white light 
of truth and integrity—when these two united to administer the gov- 
‘ernment of a free people. 

It is not surprising then, when the community—such of them as 
were attached to the administration and principles of Governor Jay— 
came to look after a fit person to be his successor, that all eyes should 
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have rested on the lieutenant-governor. In January, 1801, a large 
body of the most respectable freeholders, from various and distant 
parts of the state, assembled at the Tontine coffee-house, in Albany, 
and unanimously named Mr. Van Rensselaer as their candidate for 
governor at the ensuing election. He was, however, defeated by a 
majority of less than four thousand votes. 

It was in the month of March of this year, and while the election 
canvass was going on most actively and virulently, that he was called 
to part with the companion and wife of his youth, by whom he had 
three children, one of whom only, his eldest son, survived him. 

In October, 1801, a state convention met at Albany, to consider 
and revise the constitution. Colonel Burr was the president; but 
Mr. Van Rensselaer presided, during much the greater part of the 
deliberations, as chairman of the committee of the whole. 

In May, 1802, Mr. Van Rensselaer formed a highly fortunate and 
happy matrimonial union with Cornelia, only daughter of the late 
William Patterson, a distinguished citizen of New Jersey, and one of 
the judges of the supreme court of the United States. This excel- 
lent lady, and nine children of the marriage, survive the husband and 
father. 

In 1810, he was called to a new and distinguished service. In 
March of that year, a commission was instituted by the legislature, 
for exploring a route for a western canal; and then was laid the 
foundation of that great system of internal improvements, by which 
New York has so much signalized herself. Seven persons composed 
the commission—though all did not act. Mr. Van Rensselaer’s 
was the second name; the first was that of Governeur Morris; De 
Wit Clinton was one of the number. In the summer of this year, 
these gentlemen, accompanied by a surveyor, personally inspected 
and explored the route of a canal from the Hudson to Erie. They 
traveled for the most part on horseback; not always without serious 
difficulty and much deprivation, from the uncultivated state of the 
country. 

The favorable report made by the commissioners, in February, 1811, 
drawn by Mr. Morris, with consummate ability, and yet not without 
great defects, gave an impulse to the canal project which it never 
wholly lost, though it shortly after suffered interruption by the inter- 
vention of the war. In April, 1811, the legislature again acted on 
the project, by raising a commission to consider “of all matters re- 
lating to inland navigation.” Mr. Van Rensselaer was still one of 
the commissioners. It was proposed by this commission, to enlist 
congress, and, as far as possible, the states individually, to contribute 
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their aid and support to the work—a scheme which, most happily, 
completely failed. In March, 1812, the commissioners reported, and 
appealed strongly and eloquently to the pride of New York, to con- 
struct the canal, from her own resources, and on her own account. 
The appeal was so far effectual, that the legislature, in June, author- 
ized them to borrow five millions of dollars, on the credit of the state, 
for the prosecution of the enterprise. The war occurring just then, 
the project slept for nearly four years. 

The war with Great Britain was declared in June, 1812. But 
there was a great deficiency of troops for any offensive operations. 
A regular army, of much magnitude, is not to be recruited and disci- 
plined for service, in such a country as ours, without time. And 
hence the necessity, in all such cases, of a resort to the militia. The 
first reliance for defense, at least, if not for conquest, must be upon 
citizen soldiers. A requisition was made on Governor Tompkins, to 
order into immediate service a considerable body of New York mi- 
litia. The patriot governor promptly obeyed the requisition, and 
selected Major-General Stephen Van Rensselaer for the command. 

It was his country that called him to the field, and that was a 
voice which he could never disobey. Nor was he a loiterer, or a lag- 
gard. In an incredibly short time, after receiving the order, he had 
formed, with excellent and ready judgment, his military family, 
thrown off the citizen and put on the soldier, and, having taken hasty 
leave of the domestic circle at the manor house—from which he 
parted under circumstances of the most delicate and tender interest— 
he-took up his line of march for the frontier. In ten days only from 
the date of his orders, we find him at Ogdensburg, having visited 
and inspected the post at Sackett’s Harbor, on his way. On the 13th 
of August, he was in the camp at Lewiston—just one month from the 
date of the call that had been made upon him; and just two months 
from that day—on the 13th of October—in one of the most gallant 
and brilliant affairs of the whole war, he carried his victorious arms 
into the enemy’s territory, and planted the American flag triumph- 
antly on the hights of Queenstown. The position was one that was 
easily defensible, and he had within trumpet-call men enough, twice 
or thrice over, to have maintained it, and put at defiance any force 
with which the enemy might or could have assailed him. And yet, 
after all this, he must see his victory turned into defeat, and his tri- 
umph into disaster, by the shameful refusal of his yeoman soldiery, 
under the piea of constitutional scruples, to march into the safe camp 
that had aiready been won for them on the other side of the lines. 

With the campaign just referred to, closed the services of General 
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Van Rensselaer in the field. The next spring (1813,) the gubernato- 
rial election was to come on, when the contest for power in the state 
between him and Governor Tompkins, or rather between their respect- 
ive parties, was to be decided. His party was found to be, as it had 
long been, in a minority. He was defeated, but with a majority 
against him of only 36,00, out of 83,000 votes which had been cast 
in the canvass. 

With no disquieting ambition for political distinction, and a candi- 
date for high office at any time only by a reluctant submission to the 
will and judgment of his friends, General Van Rensselaer was not a 
man to feel any regrets, on his own account, for defeat at an election 
canvass. In his own affairs, in his own family, and in the secret op- 
portunities which he was always seeking for the practice of benevo- 
lence,-he had resources enough for the agreeable and useful occupa- 
tion of all his time. 

During all the period of the war, the commission which had been 
instituted for the promotion of internal improvement by a great 
eanal, and of which he was a member, continued in existence. The 
war was no. sooner ended, than measures were taken to revive the 
subject, and the interest which had been felt in it. A memorial on 
the subject, of great ability, drawn by De Wit Clinton, was presented 
to the legislature of 1816; and, in March, of the same year, the 
commissioners, with Mr. Van Rensselaer at their head, and acting as 
chairman, presented their report, setting forth the difficulties which 
had been interposed to prevent the execution of the trusts confided 
to them four years before, and urging the legislature to renew the 
authority, to adopt immediate measures for the prosecution of the en- 
terprise. In April, 1816, the law was passed by the legislature, which 
authorized and directed this great work to be entered upon ; and the 
management and execution of it were committed to a board of canal 
commissioners, of whom, as usual, he was one. From that period 
down to his death, he was a member of that body, and he was the 
president of the Board for nearly fifteen years; from April, 1824, 
when the name of his friend, the great Clinton, was struck from the 
roll of commissioners. In the spring of 1816, he was again, and for 
the last time, elected to the assembly of the state; and his presence 
and influence in that body, in the session of 1817, were especially 
useful as affecting those immense interests—as yet but little under- 
stood, much abused and contemned, and most violently opposed— 
which belonged to the canals, and the system of internal improve- 
ments, then in the extremest weakness of their infancy. . 

In March, 1819, he was elected by the legislature a regent of the 
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State University, and at the time of his death he was the chancellor, 
having been elevated to that station, on the decease of Simeon De 
Wit, in 1835. 

In 1821, Mr. Van Rensselaer was elected to the convention called 
to revise the constitution of the state, and was a member of the com- 
mittee on the right of suffrage. He was the largest landed proprie- 
tor in the state, and he had inherited his interest in the soil original- 
ly from a feudal source, and held it by a feudal title; but he was an 
enlightened and patriotic citizen of a free state; and, as such, he was 
ready to take his chance with others under the protection of a gov- 
ernment essentially popular and free. He had no difficulty whatever 
in agreeing to the propriety of at once abolishing the old distinctions 
between landed and personal property as affecting the higher rights 
of citizenship, and making the qualification of electors for all the offi- 
cers of government equal and uniform. And he was equally ready 
to abandon the notion of a property qualification of any sort for elect- 
ors. He agreed perfectly to the principle—which was the one pro- 
fessedly adopted by his colleagues of the committee—that those 
who really contribute to the suj:port and defense of the governinent, 
should make the government. So far, he was willing and anxious to 
go; but here he would stop. He insisted upon guarding the princi- 
ple strictly, by limiting the privilege to such as should seem to have 
something of the character of fixedness and stability in their resi- 
dence, and their attachment to the state, and he was entirely unwil- 
ling to extend this privilege (to use his own expression,) to “ a wan- 
dering population, men who are nowhere to be found when the ene- 
my or the tax-gatherer comes.” He conducted his opposition, before 
the convention, as he had done in committee, in his own direct and 
manly way; and, presenting a distinct amendment of his own, he ex- 
erted himself to induce the convention to place the right of suffrage 
on a ground, at once, according to his opinions, of great liberality 
and of perfect safety. But his opinions were not the opinions of the 
majority of the convention, and his efforts, and the efforts of those 
with whom he was more immediately associated, though not without 
their strong and salutary influence, were, in the main, unsuccessful. 

In 1819, the legislature of this state was induced, through the 
exertions of a number of disinterested and patriotic gentlemen, among 
whom was Mr. Van Rensselaer, to pass an act for the encouragement 
and improvement of agriculture. A sum of money was appropriated, 
to be divided rateably among the several counties of the state; 
county societies were to be formed with the proper officers; and the 
presidents of these societies, or delegates instead of the presidents, 
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from such of them as should choose to elect them, were to form a 
central board of agriculture: Such was the outline of the proposed 
organization. In January, 1820, the presidents, or delegates, from 
twenty-six county societies, already organized, met at the capital in 
Albany, and elected Stephen Van Rensselaer president of the board. 
The life of this board of agriculture was made a very brief one by 
law, and when the legal limit was out, it was suffered to expire. It 
lasted long enough, however, to demonstrate the inappreciable value 
of legislative aid and encouragement to the agricultural interest ; and 
it raised to itself an enduring and noble monument, by the publi- 
cation of three very valuable volumes of transactions and memoirs. 

Each of the first two volumes of the board contains, amongst 
other things, a very curious and remarkable paper. These papers 
present a complete view of the geological and agricultural features 
of the counties of Albany and Rensselaer, as gathered from accurate 
and minute surveys, and from actual and extensive analyses. They 
are the reports of distinguished scientific gentlemen, employed, ex- 
clusively at the expense of the president of the board of agriculture, 
to make the examinations and surveys, the results of which are here 
embodied. It was believed then, and it is believed now, that these 
were the first attempts made in this country “to collect and arrange 
geological facts, with a direct view to the improvement of agri- 
culture.” 

The laws for the encouragement of agriculture expired, as I have 
said, by their own limitation; but Mr. Van Rensselaer, though with- 
out any convenient society, or board of agriculture, under cover of 
whose name he might pursue his plans for the benefit of the state, 
had only just now entered on a series of extraordinary efforts and ex- 
periments for the advancement of science, of education, and the pub- 
lic prosperity, which he afterward prosecuted with equal perseverance 
and effect. After the surveys of the counties of Albany and Rens- 
selaer had been completed, under bis direction, presenting, besides a 
view of their geological formations, a thorough analysis of their 
soils, in all their principal varieties—on a plan new at the time, and 
since extensively approved and employed—and accompanied, particu- 
larly in the survey of Rensselaer county, with a view of the proper 
methods of culture adapted to the various soils; and after he had 
caused the surveys to be published, at his own cost, in a separate and 
convenient form, for extensive and gratuitous distribution; he next 
turned his attention to a more extended scientific survey, to be car- 
ried through the entire length of the state, on the line of the Erie 
Canal. This was commenced and prosecuted, under his orders, in 
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the fall of 1822, by Professor Amos Eaton, aided by two competent 
assistants, and completed in 1823. The plan embraced a particular 
examination of the strata and formation of American rocks, by the 
survey of a transverse section, running across the great primitive 
ranges of New England, and the transition and secondary ranges of 
Eastern and Western New York. Professor Eaton’s section extended 
from Boston to Lake Erie, a distance of about five hundred and fifty 
miles, stretching across nine degrees of longitude, and embracing a 
belt about fifty miles wide. At the same time, Professor Hitchcock 
was employed to make a similar survey of a section across New Eng- 
land, a few miles north of that taken by Professor Eaton. In 1824, 
a publication was made, containing the results of these surveys, with 
maps exhibiting a profile view of the rocks in each of the sections. 
Attention was strongly attracted, both in this country and in Europe, 
to the very creditable and faithful labors of Professor Eaton, prose- 
cuted under the direction of his munificent patron ; and this example 
it was, unquestionably, which has led, at last, to the adoption in seve- 
ral of the states, and this among the number, of plans for exploring 
their territories at the public expense, in search of scientific facts, and 
of the mineral riches, and other substances of economical value, to 
be found upon or beneath the surface of their respective portions of 
the earth. 

But the crowning effort of this good man’s life was in behalf of the 
dearest interest of his country, and of mankind ; it was an effort to 
advance the cause of education and human improvement. He had 
satisfied himself that there were great defects in the ordinary and 
prevalent systems of instruction ; at any rate, he saw that some of the 
most useful subjects of human knowledge were scarcely communi- 
cated at all, in quarters where they seemed most needed for the prac- 
tical purposes of life; and he determined that the proper remedy, if 
possible, should be applied. 

His first movement was to employ Professor Eaton, with a compe- 
tent number of assistants, to traverse the state, on or near the route 
of the Erie Canal, with sufficient apparatus, specimens, and the like, 
and deliver, in all the principal villages and towns, where an audience , 
of business men, or others, could be gathered, familiar lectures, ac- 
companied with experiments and illustrations, on chemistry, natural 
philosophy, and some or all of the branches of natural history. This 
scientific and educational progress through the state was made, in the 
summer of 1824, at his cost ; inconsiderable contributions only hav- 
ing been made in the villages where lectures were delivered. The 
experiment was entirely successful ; a prodigious interest in behalf of 
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natural science had been excited ; and he was encouraged to prose- 
cute a plan of operations which he had meditated for a considerable 
time. 

He had long been accustomed to send the schoolmaster abroad among 
the poorer portions of his numerous tenantry ; and he had been led 
to observe, as the result of these experiments—having been obliged 
to employ persons, for this service, of very slender qualifications, for 
want of better—that the improvement of the masters, as a general 
thing, was much more considerable than that of their pupils. It was 
from this hint, that he was led to consider, and finally to digest, a 
plan for a school; the leading feature of which should be, that the 
learner should himself take the place, and perform the regular duties, 
of teacher or instructor, in all the business and exercises of the 
school. Securing, in this way, as he believed he should, the most 
ready and thorough improvement of the students, he proposed that 
the chief business of the school should be to furnish instruction “in 
the application of science to the common purposes of life.” He de- 
clared one of his principal objects to be “to qualify teachers for in- 
structing the sons and daughters of mechanics, in the application of 
experimental chemistry, philosophy, and natural history, to agricul- 
ture, domestic economy, and the arts and manufactures.” 

On the 5th of November, 1824, having provided a suitable build- 
ing at Troy, and employed an agent to procure the necessary appara- 
tus and library, he inclosed to the Rev. Dr. Blatchford a set of orders 
for the government of the school, and requested him to proceed to 
its organization, and act himself as president of a board of trustees, 
whom he named. He named, at the same time, a senior and a jun- 
ior professor, whom he endowed with liberal salaries, The senior 
professor was Mr. Eaton, who had already been engaged to take the 
charge of instruction in the institution. The school was soon after 
organized, and put into successful operation. In 1826, it was incor- 
porated, and is now known as the Rensselaer Institute. Its success, 
under the care of the veteran Eaton, was complete—but with a 
very heavy and continued outlay on the part of its generous patron. 
Instruction in the sciences is wholly experimental and demonstrative, 
and it is always, therefore, practical and thorough. 

In 1828, after having, at his own cost, established and liberally 
endowed this school, and while he was bearing from his own purse 
not less than one-half of its current expenses, caused an invitation to 
be given to each county in the state, to furnish a student, selected by 
the clerk of the county, for gratuitous instruction at the institute.* 


* He, however, imposed on these students a condition—the benefits of which would, of 
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The invitation was accepted in nearly all the counties, and that large 
number of persons, within less than three years, was sent forth from 
the institute, with a complete practical education, obtained without 
the cost of a dollar to them for tuition. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer first proposed to himself to sustain this school, 
as an experiment, for three years, with a reasonable expectation cer- 
tainly that, at the end of that time, if successful at all, public atten- 
tion would be sufficiently attracted toward this novel method, to en- 
able him to hand it over to the community, with a confident reliance 
on the patronage of the public to support and perpetuate it. But all 
observation shows that no improvements are so slow in gaining adop- 
tion and support at the hands of the community, as improvements in 
the methods of education. In this case, almost of course, while he 
saw, at the end of three years, that the advantages secured by his 
methods and course of instruction were great, beyond all his original 
expectations, he yet saw that the public must continue to enjoy them. 
if at all, for years to come, chiefly at his cost. He submitted to the 
sacrifice, and thus was continued this invaluable institution for upward 
of fourteen years. 

It is impossible to compute, or perhaps to give any rational conjec- 
ture, about the amount of good which has already been effected 
through this munificent and skillfully devised charity—much more 
impossible is it to compass, in thought, the benefits which coming 
generations must reap from that system and plan of education, of 
which the example was first set, and the eminent utility satisfactorily 
tested, in the Rensselaer Institute. Schools have been set up on the 
Rensselaer method, in various and distant parts of our country; and 
it has been stated as a fact, from calculations actually made, that the 
institute has itself furnished to the community more experimental 
teachers and professors, state geologists, principal and assistant en- 
gineers on public works, and practical chemists and naturalists, than 
have been furnished, in the same time, by all the colleges in the 
Union. If the half of this statement be true, the result, in this 
single particular, is a proud one for the memory of the founder, 
through whose almost unknown munificence it has been effected. 

In December, 1823, General Van Rensselaer took his seat, for the 
first time, in congress, as a representative from the city and county 
of Albany. He was continued in his place by re-election for three 
successive terms, and retired on the fourth of March, 1829. During 
his whole congressional service of six years, he held the station of 





course, go to the community—that they should instruct in their own counties for one year, 
on the experimental and demonstrative method. 
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chairman of the committee on agriculture. In March, 1824, he made 
a valuable report to the house, in answer to a resolution of inquiry 
touching the effect of the tariff laws on the interests of agriculture. 
In February, 1825, the imposing ceremony of an election to the 
presidency took place in the house of representatives. His vote de- 
termined that of the delegation from this state in favor of Mr Adams, 
and, as it resulted, produced the election of that gentleman on the 
first ballot. He never mingled in the conflict of debate; but he was 
not, for that reason, the less valuable or influential member. His 
faithfulness, his integrity, his eminent honesty, his kindness of man- 
ner, his ready perception of the true and right in all questions pre- 
sented for the action of the house, and his freedom from the preju- 
dices and trammels of party, gave him a standing and influence in 
the house, far beyond what ever belongs, in such a body, to the mere 
ability, however distinguished, to conduct a skillful aggument, or pro- 
nounce an eloquent harangue. The great moral sway which charac- 
ter alone, commanding general admiration and respect, bears in a 
deliberative assembly, was never more conspicuous, than in the case 
of Stephen Van Rensselaer, in the American House of Represent- 
atives. 

Our brief review of this eminent man’s life is drawing to a conclu- 
sion ; and, as yet, no distinct notice has been taken of certain particu- 
lars, by which he was more known and distinguished in the popular 
estimation, than by any thing else; namely, first, his connection with 
various societies, foreign and domestic, particularly with those whose 
objects were benevolent; and his private charities. These have not 
been forgotten, but they can not be enumerated in this brief memoir. 
It may be mentioned, in general terms, that he was an honorary 
member of many and various learned associations, at home and 
abroad; some pursuing particular branches of science, of arts, or 
learning, and others more comprehensive and general in their objects. 
He was the president of several local societies, designed for charitable 
or religious uses; while, of the great institutions of the day, so gene- 
ral as to be designated American, and employed to aggregate im- 
mense numbers, and combine their united strength for the prosecu- 
tion of great christian enterprises, there was scarcely one, perhaps 
not one, with which he was not, or had not been, connected by mem- 
bership, and frequently by the highest, always by high, official station. 

In regard to his private charities, there are two difficulties in the 
way of any attempt to particularize them; one is, that they were 
private, and they are, therefore, to a great extent unknown; and the 
other is, that,so far as known, they are numberless. It would be 
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tedious and difficult to enumerate the cases alone, in which he gave 
by hundreds and by thousands. Two* of our American colleges re- 
ceived from him, in one subscription, five thousand dollars each. It 
is computed that he expended, through a single agent, in prosecut- 
ing scientific researches, and for the advancement of his educational 
methods and plans, and for gratuitous instruction, not less than thirty 
thousand dollars, And, taking the cause of learning in its various 
branches, the support and spread of Christianity, and the plans of 
benevolence and mercy, as found, each of them, in the hands of vol- 
untary associations, and dependent on individual munificence ; taking 
these objects together, it can hardly be doubted that he was the 
largest contributor to them, of pecuniary means, during his life-time, 
in the Union. In respect to his minor benevolencies, nobody can 
number or compute them. They flowed from him in streams which 
were perpetual—never dry, and never scanty. It was impossible 
they should fail, so long as objects could be found to call them forth ; 
and these never fail. There is not, probably, a profession, and hardly 
a department of active life, amongst us, in which some could not be 
found, few or many, who owe the advantages of their position to 
him; while it is nearly certain that he fed more that were hungry, 
warmed more that were cold, clothed more that were naked, covered 
more shelterless heads, dried up’ more bitter tears, and comforted 
more despairing hearts, than any other man living among us in his 
time. 

On the 26th of January, 1839, Mr. Van Rensselaer, after two 
years of protracted and frequently severe suffering from disease, died, 
as he had lived, a christian. His own desire had been frequently 
expressed that, when the time came, his body should be borne to the 
common tomb of his fathers, with simple ceremonies only, and with 
an entire absence of ostentatious parade. This injunction was obeyed 
by his family, as far as the public, and public bodies, would con- 
sent it should be. It was arranged that the religious solemnities of 
his funeral should be celebrated at the North Dutch Church in this 
city—his own place of public worship—and in the presence of that 
fellowship of christians belonging there, with which he had been con- 
nected, as a member in communion, for more than half a century. 
From thence to the family vault near his late residence, a procession 
was formed. The body, in its simple and unadorned coffin, was borne 
on men’s shoulders—the bearers frequently relieving each other—the 
pall supported by those who had known him long and loved him well. 
No hearse was permitted to receive the burthen. The mourners fol- 





* Yale College, at New Haven, and the College of New Jersey, at Princeton. 
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lowed ; after them, the municipal autho..ties of the city, several pub- 
lic societies, the chief magistrate and other executive officers of the 
state, and the legislature, in order; and then came citizens and stran- 
gers, falling in by two and two, until the procession was extended to 
a most unusual and imposing length. All were on foot. No car- 
riages were used. The military were in citizens’ dress. All badges 
of office had been laid aside. No plumes nodded, no helmets glis- 
tened, no music murmured; solemn, slow, and silent, the procession 
moved on, through thick and thronging, but orderly and respectful, 
ranks, crowding the streets, and lining the casements of every dwell- 
ing on either side. And thus were the remains of this good man 
carried and deposited in their resting-place; and thus were they at- 
tended. None ever had a more simple funeral; none were ever fol- 
lowed by a larger train of sincere and sorrawing mourners. 


NOTE. 


Among the older graduates of the Rensselaer Institute, when natural history, 
geology, and chemistry were the leading subjects of study, were the following: 

Ebenezer Emmons, Geologist. 

Asa Fitch, Naturalist ; New York State Entomologist. 

*Douglas Houghton, Geologist; chief of the corps of Geologists and 
Naturalists of the Michigan Survey. 

Jno. L. Riddell, Physicist and Chemist; Professor in the University of 
Louisiana, etc. 

James Hall, Geologist ; New York State Palaontologist. 

Abraham Sager, Natural History ; Professor in the University of Michigan. 

William N. E. Aiken, Chemist ; Professor in the University of Maryland, 
Chemical Inspector of Drugs and Chemicals for the port of Baltimore. 

James C. Booth, Chemist, Assayer, etc.; United States Mint, Philadelphia, 

*Robert Peter, Naturalist ; Professor in the Transylvania Univers-ity, Ky. 

*John Wright, Naturalist ; of the Michigan corps of Geologists and Natu- 
ralists, Professor in the Rensselaer Institute. 

Ezra S. Carr, Chemist; Professor in the University of Iowa. 

Eben N. Horsford, Chemist ; Professor in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
Harvard University. 

The following are among the many graduates of the Institute since Civil En- 
gineering was made prominent in its course of study. 


Charles A. Cook, Chief Engineer. 

Charles L. Prescott, “ a 

Theodore T. Judah, “ 1 

Strickland Kneass, “ os 

George H. Cook, Geologist, etc.; Professor in Rutgers College, N. J. 
Henry Pomeroy, Professor in Lawrence University, Wisconsin. 

B. Franklin Greene, Director, etc., of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
William Hall, Chief Engineer. 

Samuel S. Greele, “ - 

Richards Edwards, Principal of St. Louis Normal School. 

George W. Plympton, Professor in New York State Normal School. 
John F. Barnard, Chief Engineer. 

Augustus W. King, Professor in Hanover College, Indiana. 

William H. Burrall, Chief Engineer. 


* Deceased. 








XIII. BRITISH MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


[Abridged from Companion to British Almanac for 1859.] 





To the late Sir Henry De la Beche the world is indebted for the idea of 
fully illustrating “the Applications of Geology to the useful purposes of 
Life.” De la Beche became an early student, and in the field he learned 
those lessons which he subsequently rendered intelligible to all, by the col- 
lections which eventually grew into that Museum to which we especially 
desire to direct attention, and for which he received the honor of knigh 
hood. ; 

The Ordnance Survey of the British Isles was in progress, and its maps, 
on the one-inch scale, were in process of publication. De la Beche sug- 
gested to the government of the day that the value of those maps would 
be greatly increased if the geology of the country was laid down upon 
them, and showing that the experiment could be tried at a small cost, and 
without at all interfering with the existing arrangements of the Ordnance 
Survey: he was connected with that body and allowed to commence his 
work. This he did by starting from the most westerly rock in England— 
and probably the oldest in order of time—carefully tracing every geologi- 
cal formation in Cornwall, with all their mineral lodes and vast disloca- 
tions, and proceeding onward to the adjoining counties of Devonshire and 
Somersetshire. The value of these geological maps could not be denied; 
and having collected a few specimens to illustrate them, this earnest geol- 
ogist pressed upon the government the importance of embracing the op- 
portunity offered by those surveys to make a collection which should fairly 
illustrate the mineral characters of the British Isles. This was commenced 
by the authority of the government, with an insignificant grant at the: 
suggestor’s disposal, in 1835. It was not, however, until 1837 that apart- 
ments were obtained in Oraig’s-court, in which to place the small collec- 
tion which De la Beche had got together. Like the rolling snow-ball the 
collection enlarged itself, by purchase and by gifts, until it became neces- 
sary to secure the services of a competent curator; and in 1839 Mr. 
Richard Phillips, F.R.S., was appointed to this office. 

The late Mr. Richard Phillips, well known to the public as the chemical 
adviser of the College of Physicians—the translator of their “ Pharmaco- 
peia,”’ and the contributor of all the chemical articles to the “ Penny Oy- 
clopsedia”—was too valuable a man to be lost, as curator of a small geo- 
logical collection. It was therefore proposed that the government and the 
public should avail themselves of his chemical abilities, and, for this, a 
laboratory was attached to the young museum, which now, as the Museum 
of Economic Geology, began to assume a more important form. Analyses 
of minerals, rocks, and soils were made in the laboratory, and instruction 
was given to a limited number of students in chemistry and metallurgy. 
Even at this early period Mr. De la Beche succeeded in obtaining the 
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sanction of those in authority to the system of lectures, which, after many 
years, expanded itself into the Government School of Mines. 

The original idea of a collection of this purely practical character, fitting 
itself in a peculiar manner to the wants of a great commercial and manu- 
facturing community, was felt to be a correct and a useful one, and presents 
flowed in from persons interested in those particular branches of industry 
which it was intended to illustrate. From these sources, and by purchase, 
the museum swelled beyond the means of accommodation. The geological 
survey was extended, and the staff of officers enlarged; the publication of 
“ Memoirs” was added to the publication of maps; and, under the direc- 
torship of its originator, it was making important progress. The British 
Association in 1838, at its annual meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, recom- 
mended that means should be taken for obtaining records of the mining 
operations of the United Kingdom; and the result was, the establishment 
of the Mining Record Office to be connected with this museum. 

In 1851, the present building, with its enlarged collections, under the 
designation of the Museum of Practical Geology, was opened by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, with accommodations for, 

1st. Tae Grorocicat Survey or THE Unitep Kinepom. 

2d. Tae Museum or Practioat GEo.oey. 

8d. Tue Government Sonoor or Minzs. 

4th. Taz Minine Recorp Orricr. 

Sir Henry De la Beche died in April, 1855, having lived to see his ori- 
ginal idea largely developed, and was succeeded as Director-General by 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, whose contributions to geological science 
have established for him a world-wide reputation. 

The following list of the principal officers connected with this institution 
will show the educational character of the establishment :— 

Siz Roperiox I. Muronison, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Director-Ceneral. 

A. ©. Ramsay, F.R.S., Local Director of the Geological Survey and 
Lecturer of Geology. 

A. W. Hormany, LL.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry. 

Warineton W. Suyru, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer on Mining and Miner- 
alogy. 

Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy. 

T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S., Naturalist to the Geological Survey and Lecturer 
on Natural History. 

J. W. Satrer, F.G.S., Palwontologist. 

Grorce G. Sroxss, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer on Physics. 

Rosert Wis, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer on Mechanics. 

Rosert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records. 

With these directing minds, the collections, which are in every way 
educational, are rendered peculiarly intelligible. The lectures given to 
the students of the mining school and to the working-men; The Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey, illustrative of the maps and sections which are 
published; The Decades of Organic Remains, and the Descriptive Guide 
and Illustrative Catalogues, which have been issued, are all of them 
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directed to the diffusion of sound scientific knowledge, and the general 
improvement of those branches of human knowledge which are within 
the scope of this institution. 

The character of the Museum of Practical Geology will be readily un- 
derstood from the following description of its contents. The objects of 
the collection divide themselves into two principal groups. 

1, Tae Raw Propvortions or tHE Earta’s Crust—Rocks—which may 
be studied as to their lithological forms, their geological order, or their 
mineralogical constitution. Minerals—Earthy or metalliferous, exhibiting 
the conditions under which they occur, the situations in which they are 
found, and the crystalline or amorphous characters which they assume. 
The results of the decomposition of, and the chemical changes which oc- 
cur in, those minerals producing clays and sands. 

2. Tae ArtiFic1aL Propvortions, exhibiting the results of science and 
the arts in forming the native material into objects for use or ornament. 
This division, in fact, displays the creative power of the human mind reg- 
ulated by the guiding hand of science, and impelled by healthful industry. 
Within these two primary divisions are included three secondary, but 
still important ones. 

(a.) Tae Meonanroat Appiiances which are employed in obtaining 
and in constructing the raw materials. Models of collieries and mines, 
showing the conditions of our subterranean operations, with the appli- 
ances which have been brought to bear in relief of human toil, and for 
the amelioration of human suffering. 

(0.) Hisrorrcat Specimens, which have been added with the view of 
preserving, in juxtaposition with modern manufactures, the productions 
of other ages and countries, for the purpose of comparison. 

(c.) Foreign anp Coton1at Minera Propvctions which are imported 
into this country in the natural state. 

The entrance and the lower hall of the building are devoted to such 
building and ornamental stones as are produced in the British Isles, and 
used in this country. These include the best varieties of sandstone, the 
mill-stone grits, magnesian limestones, oolite, and other limestones. The 
builder and the architect, by consulting these collections, may learn in a 
brief space of time, and at no cost, facts of the utmost importance as it 
regards the appearance, the composition, and the durability of stones. .. . 
Here we have the clays of Cornwall, of Dorsetshire, &c.; the flints, and 
other materials employed in the production of pottery ; and an illustrative 
history of this branch of British industry. By way of illustration, the 
series commences with examples of Assyrian and Babylonian bricks, of 
Etruscan and Roman ware, with models of the Roman potter’s kiln dis- 
covered at Castor, near Peterborough, with the bone, ivory, and bronze 
tools which were found near the kiln, and which evidently were used for 
ornamentation. British-Roman pottery follows, and vases, bowls, lamps, 
amphore, terra-cotta figures, flue-pipes, and water-pipes, instruct us in 
the character of the early pottery manufacture of England. Following 
this, and continuing the links in the chain of illustration, we have a good 
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series of the works of the potters of the mediwval period, advancing to 
examples of delft ware and the Meissen porcelain or Béttcher ware. 

The true English series now commences with the earliest Staffordshire 
manufacture, coarse in body and imperfect in form. An interesting variety 
breaks the almost uniform coarseness of the manufacture, when, in 1690, 
the brothers Elers, from Nuremberg, established themselves near Burslem, 
The perfection of the forms which they produced has been referred to the 
introduction of plaster of Paris moulds, which they adopted from the 
manufactories of France. The small, but interesting group of specimens 
in this collection tell the transitory story of these men, who in 1710 were 
obliged to quit Staffordshire, owing to the persecutions to which they 
were subjected by their jealous neighbors. No particular improvement 
took place until Wedgwood brought his powerful mind and good taste to 
bear on the porcelain manufacture of Staffordshire. For the high perfec- 
tion to which we have arrived, we are mainly indebted to Wedgwood. 

Sand and alkali, manganese and lead, show us the materials of which 
glass is made. Its history is told by examples of Assyrian and Egyptian 
glass: some of it, probably as old-as the days of Moses, is here preserved. 
Greek and Roman glass show us the perfection to which these peoples had 
arrived in the manufacture. One case is devoted to examples of this class, 
another to choice illustrations of the long-celebrated Venetian glass, and 
another to such examples of modern manufacture as fully illustrate the 
ordinary conditions, and what may be regarded as the curiosities of glass- 
making, in the present day. 

This series would not be complete without models of a glass-house and 
of the various tools employed: those are provided, and the processes of 
blowing and making by hand, of moulding and pressing into moulds, and 
of tube-drawing are shown. Among what may be regarded as the curi- 
osities of these manufactures, artificial pearls and gems, engraved glass, 
millefiore and filigree may especially be named. 

There are not many manufactures which tell a more instructive story 
than those which show the progress by which a rude lump of clay or a 
mass of sand is converted into objects of great utility, upon which the 
highest efforts of art may be expended; and where, as in this collection, 
we have not only the raw material and the finished work, but the sub- 
stances, as colors, &c., which are employed in ornamentation, its educa- 
tional character becomes very evident. In addition to the series named, 
there are also some choice examples of enamel-painting, and of mosaics, 
which will well reward attention. 

The metalliferous minerals necessarily form a very extensive division of 
the collections in the Museum of Practical Geology. We have not here a 
mineralogical collection, strictly speaking; the metalliferous minerals se- 
lected are those which have a commercial value. The ores of copper, tin, 
lead, iron, &c., which are of commercial value are well shown: the rare 
and curious ores of those and other metals must be sought for in the col- 
lections of the British Museum. 

Keeping the education of the public constantly in view, a series of wall 
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cases have been devoted to illustrations of the modes of occurrence of 
those minerals in the rocks. Mineral veins or lodea, in all their varieties, 
are shown, and many of the more remarkable phenomena are well exem- 
plified. With the assistance afforded by several models of mining districts, 
of mines, and of the modes in which dislocations of the strata take place— 
these dislocations becoming eventually filled in with metalliferous inatter— 
these interesting natural phenomena may be fairly understood. 

The method which has been adopted to teach the uses of the metallifer- 
ous minerals is, in the first place, to exhibit all the ores which have any 
commercial value; then to show the processes by which the metal is ob- 
tained, as far as it is possible to do so, by specimens selected at each stage 
of the metallurgical process; and thirdly, to exhibit the uses of the metals 
in the production of articles for utility or ornament. Thus the metallurgy 
of copper and tin being displayed, some objects showing the applications 
of copper and tin in the pure state are shown, and then the alloy of those 
metals, Bronze. In like manner copper and zinc, in the pure state, and 
the alloy, Brass, with all the allied alloys, white metals—as German silver, 
nickel plate, &c..—are fully displayed. This arrangement embraces many 
very fine examples of British and foreign casting, and especially several 
remarkably good illustrations of the electrotype process, which latter is 
well explained, by combining the apparatus employed with the specimens 
in all stages, and in numerous varieties which result from the decomposi- 
tion of the salts of copper and other metals by the action of a voltaic cur- 
rent. The collection of British iron ores is the most complete in the 
kingdom, and the variations in the metallurgical results of different dis- 
tricts are clearly shown. The ores have all been analyzed in the labora- 
tory of Dr. Percy, and will, when published with descriptions of the 
localities from which they were obtained, form a most valuable collection 
for the iron manufacture. 

Starting again from pig-iron, all the conditions of malleable iron manu- 
facture are shown, and the process by which iron is converted into steel 
illustrated by specimens and models. 

A considerable collection of foreign and colonial minerals has been ac- 
cumulated, for the purpose of showing all the varieties of metalliferous 
ores which are imported into this country. 

It is not practicable to describe here the models, tools, &c., which are 
exhibited for the purpose of illustrating all our mining operations, and 
those also of other important mineral districts. It is sufficient to say that 
the models, &c., are so constructed and arranged, that the conditions of a 
metalliferous or of a coal-producing country are clearly shown. The 
modes of commencing and continuing subterranean explorations are ex- 
hibited. The machinery employed for draining mines, for winding, and 
for crushing and dressing ores are illustrated; and to a considerable extent 
models of the furnaces, &c., which are used for bringing the ores into the 
condition of merchantable metal; and then we have examples of the uses 
to which those metals are applied. 

In direct connection with these illustrative examples are the collections 
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of the Mryixe Reoorp Orrioz. Here are preserved the working plans 
and sections of mines and collieries: a record, indeed, is kept of all our 
subterranean operations. The object of this is to afford the most exact 
information as to the condition of British mines. Those plans and sections 
tell the conditions of the mines up to a certain date, and by consulting 
such documents the most reliable information may be obtained. It is also 
the purpose of this office to register the quantities of ore sold from all our 
mines; and annually there is published the Mineral Statistics of the pre. 
vious year. From these returns for 1857, we learn that the value of the 
mineral produce of the United Kingdom, exclusive of clays and stones, 
was as follows :— 


Arsenic, 
Nickel and Cobalt, 
Ore, 


225,961,649 


The market value of the metals, as obtained from the furnace at the 
market prices of the year, have amounted to the following sums :— 


Iron, 
Other Metals, 


, 218,108,708 
Adding to this the value of the coal, salt, and building-stones, with that 
of the miscellaneous mineral produce of this country, we have the enor- 
mous total of 30,000,0002., which we annually draw from the soil, this 
being, of course, an actual yearly addition to our national wealth. 

One great object has ever been to furnish instruction to such of our 
countrymen as were about to emigrate; hence here are collected exam- 
ples of the gems as they are found in nature, and as they are cut by the 
lapidary. The knowledge which may be obtained by a careful examina- 
tion of these cases would prevent many of those errors, the result of igno- 
rance, which have from time to time been committed. In Mexico a very 
fine crystal of quartz was seized upon by a miner as a diamond, and from 
its size he fixed a fabulous value on his supposed treasure. It was sent to 
this country, and proved to be nearly valueless. In Australia one hun- 
dred pounds have been given for a piece of quartz, under the idea of its 
being a diamond, the real value of which was not one penny. The mis- 
takes of a similar character which are continually being made, prove the 
importance of an instructive collection of true and false examples such as 
is to be found in the Museum of Practical Geology. This division of the 
collection, to be found in the horse-shoe case of the large gallery, is arranged 
in groups. Carbon, for example, includes the diamond, graphite, charcoal, 
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anthracite, bituminous coal, and coke, and the various hydro-carbons pro- 
duced by nature, the series terminating with a fine mass of amber. In 
like manner the simple, or, as they are called, elementary bodies are shown, 
and all those natural compounds which have any commercial value. 

The collection of British fossil remains in this museum is one of the 
most complete in this country. These organic remains are arranged in 
the side-galleries. In the lower gallery will be found all the fossils of the 
older rocks, arranged in the order of their occurrence, the most ancient 
first. In these old rocks we see probably the very first indications of 
vital organization. The forms thus preserved, although imperfect, are 
yet sufficiently intelligible to enable the palwontologist to determine the 
class to which they belong. Advancing, the forms become more and 
more distinct, and in. many examples the perfection of the preservative 
process has been such, that the most delicate members have been left un- 
injured. In the upper gallery the fossils of the tertiary rocks are collected 
and arranged upon the same system; until, at the termination of the 
series, we have remains which differ but slightly from those now existing 
upon this earth. 

It may, notwithstanding the advance of education, still be asked by 
some persons, of what value can a collection of organic remains be as an 
element of instruction? As a means for enabling the geologist to deter- 
mine with accuracy the relative ages of rocks, widely separated in space, 
and thus to form extensive groups—the whole of the members of each 
group being shown to have an especial relation to each other—these col- 
lections are of the highest scientific value. And, commercially, since 
many are disposed to regard the worth of a thing only by its market value, 
a knowledge of fossil geology enables one at once to determine whether, 
in any given district, there is a chance of finding coal or not. Many thou- 
sands of pounds have been squandered in the search for coal in districts, 
the fossil remains of which would at once have informed any one ac- 
quainted with paleontology, that it was futile. Thousands have again 
been saved by persons having even a slight amount of this knowledge. 

Tue GrotogioaL Survey oF THE Unitep Kinepom which is connected 
with this museum, and to which, indeed, the Museum owes a large por- 
tion of its specimens, is carried out by officers who are also, many of 
them, connected either with the School of Mines, or have some portion of 
the Museum in their charge. The object of the survey is to map with the 
greatest accuracy the rocks of these islands, indicating one from the other 
by a system of coloring. About one-half of England and the whole of 
Wales has been surveyed, and the maps published, as are also the maps of 
& portion of Ireland. The Geological Survey of Scotland is now in pro- 
gress. The value of those maps is shown in a striking manner by the sale 
they command. To the agriculturalist, to the miner and the engineer, it 
is often of the utmost moment to determine the kind of rock existing in 
any district, and among these classes the maps of the Geological Survey 
are sought for with much interest. In addition to the maps, and serving 
to illustrate them, horizontal sections across defined lines of country, and 
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vertical sections of particular spots, are published, and memoirs, explana- 
tory of the different formations and of the peculiar phenomena connected 
with them, are also issued to the public. 

Tue GovERNMENT Sonoot or Mines was established for the purpose of 
affording scientific instruction to young men who were likely to make 
mining or metallurgy the business of their lives. It is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that in a country producing annually a larger amount of mineral 
wealth than the whole of Europe, there should not have been long pre- 
viously to its establishment a school of this character. In the principal 
capitals of the Continent, and in many of the small States, mining-schools 
have long been established, and many of them have a wide-spread repu- 
tation. 

Although Sir Henry De la Beche obtained the sanction of the govern- 
ment to the delivery of lectures on sundry sciences in 1839, it was not 
until 1851 that the Mining School could be brought fairly into operation. 
In this school are taught all those branches of science which have a direct 
bearing upon mining or on any of the metallurgical industries. The lec- 
turers have been already named. The subjects taught are chemistry, phy- 
sics, metallurgy, mechanics, geology, gnining, mineralogy, and natural his- 
tory. The teaching is by lectures and frequent examinations. There is 
instruction in the chemical laboratory, and practice in the metallurgical 
one. Mechanical drawing forms also an important division in the educa- 
tional course of those who devote themselves to the mining department. 
It is satisfactory to be enabled to state that since 1851 a great number of 
very intelligent young men have been educated in this school. Many 
have taken first-class positions in the examinations, obtained the scholar- 
ships which are offered for competition, and, having finished the prescribed 
courses of instruction, they have readily obtained situations of value and 
importance. Beyond the system of instruction given in the School of 
Mines, the lecturers have organized sets of lectures which are delivered 
by them to working-men. This has been one of the most popular move- 
ments of the institution. Its popularity is proved by the fact, that the 
theater limiting the number of men who can be admitted, only between 
500 and 600 tickets can be issued. On each occasion of a new course, 
applications have been made for from 1,000 to 1,500 tickets. It should 
be stated that every man is compelled to prove himself to be an artisan. 
The courses consist each of six lectures, and for the admission to each 
course the fee for the ticket is sixpence. Each night of the lectures the 
theater is crowded with working-men, and a more attentive audience it is 
not possible to bring together. That the object is the acquirement of 
knowledge is proved by the facts, that most of the men are in the habit 
of taking very copious notes of the lectures, and frequently they corre- 
spond with the lecturer upon some points on which they desire further 
information. 

The sums expended in the year 1857-8 on the Museum of Practical Ge- 
ology in St. Jermyn Street, including its School of Mines, exclusive of 
the cost of the Geological Survey, was about $30,000. 





XIV. JOHANN GEORG HAMANN. 


{Translated for the American Journal of Education, from the German of Karl von Raumer.] 





Jouann Geora Hamann was born at Kénigsberg, August 27, 
1730. His father was a respectable man, and “a much beloved 
practitioner, who preferred the family name of an Altstadt surgeon, 
to all the titles of honor, then so cheap.”* He was born in Lusa- 
tia, and his wife, Hamann’s mother, in Liibeck; they had another 
son, younger than Johann Georg. Hamann relates that both his 
parents were “enemies of idleness, and friends of divine and human 
order.” “They were not satisfied,” he continues, “with the mere 
form of their duty and the ceremonial of education, which, to the 
shame of too many parents, suffices them in caring for their children ; 
but they had our good for an object, and did as much for it as their 
circumstances and knowledge permitted. Our instructor had to give 
account to them of our industry and progress; and our home was a 
school, under the strict oversight, and with the example, of our 
parents. Lying, mischief, and stealing, were three capital offenses, 
which were not to be pardoned. We were rather educated at a pro- 
fuse expense, than parsimoniously. But it is good economy and 
management in this matter which is the best policy.” 

Hamann received his first school instruction from a teacher who 
tried to teach him Latin without grammar.{ From a second teacher 
he learned, as he relates, to translate a Latin author into German, 
without understanding either the language or the meaning of his 
author. “Thus,” he says, “my Latin and Greek were mere collec- 
tions of words ; compositors’ work; conjuring tricks; in which my 
memory overworked itself, and by means of which the other mental 
faculties became weakened, proper and healthful nourishment being 
wanting.” By means of drilling, he made much progress in arithme- 
tic; but such a knowledge of it is useless to children who “ are made 
to acquire facility in it, without observation or understanding.” “It 
is,” continues Hamann, “as it is in music; where not the fingers only 
but chiefly the ear and the hearing, must be taught and exercised. 
One who has learned one piece, or a hundred, ever so fluently and 
correctly, without a feeling of the harmony, plays like a dancing 





* Hamano’s Works, 7,76, 161. Ib. 1,153. 1b, 156, &c. 7 
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bear in comparison even with the most miserable fiddler, who knows 
how to express his own ideas.” 

Although in this species of study it was Hamann’s memory which 
was mostly put in requisition, he still complains that it was weakened 
by it. This is an experience well worth remembering ; and warns us 
against pushing the exercises of single mental faculties to the point 
of wearing out.* “An edge too sharp gets notched.” 

Hamann makes valuable pedagogical observations upon his state- 
ment; for the reason that education “is so important a work;” and 
because he “feels in his heart a plain call from God to feed his 


lambs.” 


“ An intelligent teacher,” he says, “ must enter his school in dependence upon 
God and himself, if he is to administer his office wisely. He must also imitate 
God, as he reveals himself in nature and in the Holy Scriptures, and in our own 
souls, through them both. Almighty God, to whom nothing costs any thing, is a 
most economical and patient God. The law of economy of time, in accordance 
with which he waits patiently for fruit to ripen, should be our pattern. It is of 
importance, not what, or how much, children or men know ; but how they know 
it.’ “ The means used for instructing children can not be simple enough. But 
they must, besides efficiency, possess the qualitics of manifold and fruitful applica- 
bility and practicability.” 

“ Learning foreign languages should be a help to the understanding of the 
mother tongue; and,although it may seem to be a mere exercise of memory, 
they should be made a preparation and training of all powers of the mind for 
higher, more important, more difficult, and even religious subjects.” 

Such and other observations were made by Hamann, at the age of eight and 
twenty, upon the education which he had received. He remarks, in concluding 
thein, ‘“‘ Complete accomplishment, in the usual acceptation of the term, consists in 
remoteness from nature. How unnatural have fashions and customs made us, and 
how difficult would it be for us te return from the present time to the sim- 
plicity and innocence of ancient manners?” 


Hamann was matriculated at Kénigsberg, in his sixteenth year, in 
1746. He very soon, however, at the age of twenty-two, connected 
the occupations of the teacher with those of the student. In 1752, 
he became tutor in the family of a Baroness B., in Livonia, twelve 
miles from Riga. He describes the family. 


Besides a boy nine years old, who looked very shy, awkward, and effeminate, 
there were a younger sister, and an orphan girl, whom the baroness was bring- 
ing up. My beginning in my new calling was difficult enough. I had to man- 
age myself, my pupils, and an uncouth, cvarse, and ignorant mother. I harnessed 
myself to the plough like a spirited horse ; with great zeal, sincere intentions, lit- 
tle wisdom, and too much confidence in myself, and dependence upon human 
weaknesses, in consideration of the good which I was doing or was intending to 
do. We are naturally inclined to overestimate our own efforts, to expect their 
efficiency as an unavoidable matter of course, and to estimate the duties of others, 
and expect the performance of them, by the standard of our own opinions and pref- 
erences. The husbandman can not, from his careful husbandry alone, promise 
himself a hundred fold return. The land, the weather, the character of the seed, 
some smal! insect, all of which are things beyond the scope of his powers, have 
their part to play; and, above all, is the blessing of the divine oversight and gov- 
ernment. I expected that my labors would be recognized by men ; admired by 
them; and even that they would redound to their shame. Such are impure de- 





*The fact reminds us of the unlimited memorizing of the schools of Jacotot and Ruthardt 
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sires; they pervert our efforts, and bring disgrace upon them. I wrote two let- 
ters to the baroness, upon the education of her son; which were intended to 
awaken her conscience. 


One of these letters referred to has been preserved. Its contents 
are as follows :— 


As I am no longer able to say any thing which makes an impression upon the 
baron, I feel my resources exhausted, and am in despair of doing him any good. 
I find myself, in teaching him Latin, under the daily necessity of repeating over 
again what I said on the first day of my instruction. I see before me a human 
body, which has eyes and ears, without using them ; of whose mind we may well 
despair, since it is always occupied with childish and silly pursuits, and is thus 
useless for the slightest serious occupation. I shall not blame your grace, if you 
shall think this statement calumnious and false. It has cost me enough to find 
out its truth by hourly experience ; and there have been occasions when I have 
lamented the future fate of the baron, much more than my own present lot. I 
have no desire that time and sad experience shall prove the truth of my expecta- 
tions regarding him. I can pay attention neither to arithmetic, in which the 
baron is so little advanced that I have had to teach him to write and name the 
numerals, nor to French and other subordinate studies ; for the greater the num- 
ber of things which I undertake with him, the more inattentive does he become. 
One who can not read a language which is pronounced according to the sounds 
of its letters, is in no situation to learn another which is pronounced by rules, 
like the French. I therefore take upon myself the freedom of requesting of your 
grace some assistance in my work. It will be necessary to apply some compulsion 
to the baron, since he has not the good sense, or the natural inclination, of his 
own free choice, to prefer what is for his own honor and happiness. Conscientious 

rents bear in mind the account which they must one day render of the educa- 
tion of their children, to God and to the world. These young creatures have hu- 
man souls ; and we are not at liberty to change them into dolls, apes, parrots, or 
something still worse. I have taken occasion to set before your grace the feel- 
ings and views of a reasonable and tender mother, for the reason that I am con- 
vinced of the profound interest which you feel in the education of your only son. 
You will not do too much credit to your tutor, if you consider him a man who 
loves his duty more than he seeks to please. 

“ My letter was not understood,” continues Hamann in his narra- 
tive, “and I had poured oil upon the fire.” He gives a fuller account 
of this in the following letter to his father. 

“On the 14th of this month, on Friday, when the baroness fasts, 
I received, after dinner, the following autograph letter from her, by 
the footman, a quarter of an hour after the young baron had come 
down, as pale as a corpse. I had eaten below. 

Herr Hamann :*—As you have shown yourself altogether unfit for the in- 
struction of children of condition, and as the low letter does not please me, in 
which you describe my son in so vulgar and disgraceful a manner, perhaps you 
could not judge of him otherwise than by your own pattern, I see in you only 
a statue hung round with a great many books, which by no means constitutes a 
good tutor ; and, as you have written to me that you have sold your freedom and 
peace of mind for a number of years at too dear a rate, I will neither have your 
supposed skill nor your time paid for in my house ; I need you no longer about my 
children; make ready to journey hence on Monday. 

“The young baron had been sent for up stairs, just as I received my 
letter of dismission. The baroness was bathing; and I did not know 





of words. These characteristics could not well be accurately given in the English.—(7'rans.) 
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why the young baron did not come down. I therefore sent word to 
him to come. He came to me, crying, and made excuses for himself; 
he had repeatedly asked the baroness to permit him to come down, 
but she had forbidden him to see me again. He fell upon my neck, 
erying , and his affectionate demeanor affected me. I made the best 
use possible of my quarter of an hour with him; and explained to 
him all the sincerity and tenderness which I had used in teaching 
him. He embraced me closely, with tears. The baroness was told 
that her son was with me. She sent for him immediately, and forbid 
him anew to see me. He crept secretly through the garden to the 
window, knocked, and wished me good night, with a sorrow which was 
evidently sincere. On Saturday he wrote me two letters from his 
imprisonment, one of which I answered. On Monday I was about 
departing, and sent my servant to the baroness to request permission 
to take leave. He brought me back word that she desired to be ex- 
cused, being occupied ; and that she wished me all manner of good. 
I gave a nod to the baron, who was standing in one of the rooms 
above; he ran up to me, andI embraced him. After I had taken 
my seat in the carriage, he came to me again, and again fell upon 
my neck.” 

A few months afterward, Hamann obtained a second tutorship; in 
relation to which he says :— 

In 1753, in the most beautiful season of the year, I went into Courland, to 
General W., whose wife was born Countess de K., and who had two sons. In 
this place I was the successor of two tutors, who had been employed together ; 
of whom one was a windbag and vulgar, and the other a shallow-minded fellow. 
I found the two boys to be of a very different character from that of my baron. 
They needed much more discipline, watching, and keenness, and much more was 
to be hoped from them ; as the eldest had great capacity, although I was never 
able to take as much pleasure in his natural tendencies, as in those of my first 
pupil. God granted me many favors in this household, both from parents and 
children, and, indeed, from all in the family. I presumed too much, also, upon 
my position, and made too great requisitions in return for my services. I be- 
came restless, impatient, and ill-tempered, to an extreme ; and had much difficul- 
ty in staying out my year, at the end of which [ went back to Riga, with much 
melancholy, ill-will, anger, and some disgrace. 

After a little time, he undertook the same appointment again; but 
the last sickness of his mother called him back to Kénigsberg, in 
1756.* From that city he went to Berlin, Liibeck, Amsterdam, and 
finally to London, where he remained from April 18th, 1757, to June 
27th, 1758, as correspondent of a mercantile house at Riga. Here, 
by means of a foolish and dissipated course of life, he fell into a 
miserable and needy condition, both physical and mental. In these 


* His correspondence with his two pupils and their subsequent tutor, G. E. Lindner, are 
of educational value. Hamaun himself was, however, afterward not altogether satisfied with 


his own letters. 
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circumstances he applied himself to the reading of the Bible, and 
found himself wonderfully attracted, enlightezed, encouraged, and 
even converted, by it. How profound its influenc’ was upon him is 
shown by the deep feeling of the “ Biblical Observations of a Chris- 
tian,” which he wrote in London at that time. From this time for- 
ward, the Holy Scriptures were, to him, an immovable foundation, 
the unconditional highest rule of his thoughts and actions, and of his 
whole life. “God,” he said, “has made me a man fortified by the 
Bible.” Toward the end vf his stay in London, he wrote the “ Re- 
flections upon the Course of my Life ;” a confession, written in bit- 
ter earnest, and concealing nothing.* 

In 1758, Hamann’s brother was appointed a teacher in the cathe- 
dral school at Riga. Hamann was concerned, and, as the sequel 
showed, with good reason, about his “indifference.” “My brother,” 
he wrote to his father, “ has good reason to recognize his inefficiency, 
like Solomon ; to see in himself a child, who knows neither his com- 
ing in nor his going out; and to ask for an obedient and understand- 
ing heart, that he may be able to feed with faithfulness, and govern 
with industry, the flock intrusted to him.” Subsequently, he repeat- 
edly encouraged, instructed, warned, and reproved his brother. When 
he was to deliver an address at an examination, he wrote to him as 
follows: “ When it becomes your duty to speak at the examination, 
speak so that the children can understand you; and have more re- 
gard for the impression which you can make upon them, than for the 
approval of learned and witty dilettanti. You cali your work a yoke. 
It is an excellent thing for a man to bear the yoke in his youth.” 

At another time he admonished him to perform, conscientiously, 
the duties of his office; and adds: “ You are determined to be better 
than other people; and will not use the summer for the purpose for 
which it was given to men,—to behold and enjoy God’s friendliness 
to them. What folly to write that_so doing would be to be more in- 
quisitive than God meant; especially when you are capable of under- 
standing and applying that pleasure! In this way, every thing in 
you remains dead and unfruitful.” Hamann’s admonitions were, 
however, little regarded by his brother. 

He wrote to him again: “ You will not make use of what men put 
into your hand. Your scholars will always imitate you; they will 


*From this work much of the above account is taken. It resembles Augustine’s “Con- 
Sessions,” in grade and in character ; and is, to a corresponding degree, fundamentally dif- 
ferent from Rousseau’s How entirely it was misunderstood by Hamann’s most intimate 
friends, is shown by a letter from Hamann to J. G. Lindner. Eminent later writers, who 
have misjudged Hamann, should consider what he says to Lindner : “ My ‘Course of my 
Life’ can not be read hastily and superficially. Herr B, must live longer, and have different 
experiences, from his previous ones, before he can understand large portions of it.” 
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never learn correctly, if you do not teach them correctly. You are as 
silent with me about your school matters as if they were state secrets, 
If you were well aware of the importance of your station, would not 
your pleasure in it, and ideas springing from it, show themselves in a 
hundred different ways,—in questions, remarks, observations?” Fur- 
ther on, he says : “ If it is painful to you to pass your time in teaching, go 
to your class as a scholar, and look upon your young people as so 
many actual collaboratores, who are instructing you; go among them 
with a multitude of questions, and you will feel such an impatience 
of curiosity in the beginning of the lesson, and will carry away home 
with you such a multitude of scholar’s reflections, as if you were 
comparing and examining the teachings of a whole crowd of teach- 
ers at once. He who will not learn from the children, will be unin- 
telligent and mistaken in their conduct to them.” 

Hamann had recommended to his brother a Greek grammar, by 
Wagner. His brother answered that “it was otherwise very good, 
but somewhat too short, and a mere skeleton.” To this Hamann re- 
plies: “A skeleton must necessarily be dry and uncomely to the eye, 
being deprived of blood, sinews, and muscles ; but otherwise it would 
be a carcass. The spirit of the teacher must clothe and inspire these 
dry bones. Such is the office, in instruction, of the viva vor ; which 
is the daughter of living knowledge, and not a mere vor humana, an 
organ-pipe. Profound views are not easy. They must be worked 
for and created.” 

All Hamann’s admonitions were, however, in vain; in 1760 his 
brother gave up his place as teacher in Riga, and “from that time to 
1778 lived at Kénigsberg, in empty leisure and even in foolishness.” 

From 1752 to 1787, Hamann lived almost entirely at Kénigsberg. 
During four years, 1759-1763, he was occupied in waiting upon his 
aged and sickly father. In 1767, he received an appointment as sec- 
retary and translator in the excise department; in 1777, became a 
warehouse inspector; and, in 1787, was put on the retired list. 

From his marriage (a marriage of conscience,) he had four chil- 
dren; one son, Johann Michel, born in 1769, and three daughters. 
His children were the occasion of a new pedagogical epoch for him. 
Clear-minded and conscientious, and deceived by no foolish parental 
partialities, he was often made unhappy by reflecting upon the pros- 
pects of his children. ‘ What a wonderfully poor specimen I am of 
a father,” he writes to Herder, “can not be imagined. A real hen, 
that has hatched ducks’ eggs.” In 1776, he writes quite discouraged 
about himself. “My three children have cost their mother, although 
she isa pretty tough daughter of Adam, and myself, much real sorrow. 
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Yesterday my eldest daughter fell down the whole flight of stairs. 
The holy angels in heaven themselves could not take care of chil- 
dren; let alone educating them. God be praised, she was not in- 
jured. With my Hans Michel every thing goes crab fashion; the 
boy is forgetting his good intentions and his good manners. This is 
my greatest trouble ; which causes me anguish and gray hairs; that 
I myself can do nothing for his education, and can devote so little 
means to it. I had, one Sunday, the horrid idea of packing him off, 
neck and. heels, to the Pontifex Maximus, at Dessau.* That heat 
soon cooled; but the worm is still gnawing at my heart, in respect 
to what I shall do with the boy. I have little enough of family joys, 
though they are the only heaven upon earth; but family sorrows are, 
also, a real hell; at least they were so for David and the patriarchs. 
The Spirit of God and the Son of Man are the only schoolmasters 
for such things.” 

Herder encouraged his despairing friend. “ With regard to the 
education of your Hans Michel,” he wrote, “do not distress your- 
self; nothing will be gained by doing so. Have yeta little patience. 
I have just come back from seeing the Pontifex Maximus, in Dessau; 
and my own boy is growing up. But, if God will, he shall never see 
him nor have him. His whole establishment is a frightful thing to 
me; a hot-house, or rather a pen full of human geese. My brother- 
in-law, the forester, who was here lately, was telling me of a new’ 
method to raise oaks in ten years, as large as now grow in fifty or a 
hundred. By cutting off the tap-root of the young trees, it is said, 
the whole strength comes up above ground in stem and fruit. The whole 
secret of Basedow’s plans, I believe, is such a one; and, since I know 
him personally, I would not give him a calf to instruct, much less a 
man. In short, my dear fellow, let your passion pass off; and wait, 
as a husbandman does, for the good fruits of the earth.”t 

But Hamann’s solicitude for his children did not leave him. In 
1782, six years afterward, he wrote, by way of consolation, to Reich- 
ardt, who had lost a son :— 

“ What abundance of care, vexation, and solicitude, do you escape! 
The greater the love of a father, the more mortal are his cares, and 
the more infernal his sorrows. The higher the endowments of our 
children, the greater the danger of their going astray and being 





* Basedow, who was, in 1776, at the culmination of his fame. 

t This excellent letter of Herder’s is worth comparing with the great hopes which Kant 
and Oberlin conceived of the Philanthropinum. Hamann himself said of it, “ Basedow’s 
Philanthropinum is a most remarkable phenomenon. His laughable Programme to Cosmo- 
politans yesterday caused me much interest and much reflection. A revolution of mind, 
and of our earth, or, at least, of the smallest parts of it, seems to be in fermentation.” 
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ruined, in a world which lies in sin; 2nd no enemy is so dangerous 
as our own tenderness, which is blind in more than one sense; our 
idle vanity, in managing them as if they were creatures of our own; 
and our foolish assiduity to impress upon them I know not what ideal 
of our own likeness and name.”* 

Hamann saw quite clearly where the faults lay in his education of 
his son. His own peculiar and remarkable gift at learning languages 
and at reading books, led him astray into the attempt to “impress 
upon his son an ideal of his own likeness and name.” In 1780, when 
the boy was eleven years old, he read Plato’s Phedon with him; 
two years afterward, the neid, the Iliad, the Pentateuch, in the 
original, and the New Testament, for the sixth time; in his four- 
teenth year, the boy learned English, French, and Polish, and read 
Pindar. 

In 1783, at the urgent entreaty of his friend, Privy Councilor Lind- 
ner, in Mittau, Hamann consented to take charge of his son, eight- 
een years old. 

“His capacity, or want of it, for languages,” he wrote to his fa- 
ther, “I have not examined, nor could I. After some trials of his 
candor and discretion, his assurance was sufficient, that he had, as 
yet, made no serious attack upon the learned languages.” Afterward 
he says that young Lindner is to study drawing and mathematics, 

‘along with his own son. He is to study, with Hamann, Latin, Greek, 
if he has opportunity, French, English; and four other languages, 
when the occasion shall serve. After this a retrogression begins to 
appear. Hamann writes to his father, “We have this week been es- 
pecially at work upon Latin, and next to that with French; in which 
departments, the otherwise strict routine of his training seems to have 
been departed from. In regard to style, as much care will be taken 
with reference to the fundamental principles and the genius of his 
mother tongue, as with any of the other languages. I am not ina 
condition to meddle with chrestomathies or school exercises ; for all 
that I know about them is contained in this one line, ‘ Scribendi rec- 
té sapere est et principium et fons.” 

An uncle took the young man to a masquerade, and he found 
other diversions. Hamann wrote to his father that he would not 
take away his son’s freedom, for that with his own children he used 
no compulsion, unless necessary. He adds: “Every thing depends 
upon modifying the tendencies of their characters, by imbuing them 
with fixed principles; not by means of mere exterior formalities.” 





* Hamann expresses himself in a more quiet manner, in a letter to Jacobi. in 1785. He 
says: “If my children will only grow up and prosper, I will willingly grow old and die; 
and God gives me a full share of pleasure.” 
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In the same letter he says: “Do not judge of your son’s progress 
from his own letters; and if you have occasion to base any conclu- 
sion upon them, I beg you to communicate it candidly tome. A 
good builder does his underground work before the slightest evidence 
of it comes up into sight. The more he hastens to make a show 
with the visible part of his edifice, the less sufficient is the founda- 
tion of it.” 

“I know no other mode of proceeding,” he continues, “than that 
which I have used with my own children, whose love is dearer to me 
than my paternal authority, and whose happiness is the only object 
which their parents can have for them.” 

In Hamann’s subsequent letters, his hopes for the youth grow fainter 
and fainter. Latin is the principal pursuit, but he will not decline and 
conjugate handsomely. “ Balls, concerts, the theater, are his element. 
Can it be expected of a young man that he will at once give up the 
subjects of his thoughts and wishes, and busy himself with their di- 
rect opposites?” The uncle already mentioned paid his expenses to 
the theater, and had “to be managed with discretion.” 

A younger sister of young Lindner had taken upon herself to 
write to him in the style of a governess; a proceeding which Ha- 
mann sharply reproved. He says: “To keep what is good within, 
and to show out what is bad,—to appear worse than we really are, 
and to be really better than we appear,—I hold to be a duty and an 
art.” Lindner had expressed some feelings in regard to the tone of 
his son’s letters. “These symptoms of frivolity,” answered Hamann, 
“will pass off of themselves, when their source is improved; and 
must rather be encouraged and brought out, than fepressed.” 

Thus stood the educational undertaking until Easter; but, on the 
Whitsun-Monday following, Hamann wrote to Lindner: “ Neither 
requests nor inducements shall induce me to keep your son longer 
than this summer.” “He lacked,” he says, “the Whitsuntide gift of 
the mind, spontaneous effort.” In another letter, he says of the 
youth: “ Desires after fashion, plays, diversions of society, and the 
like occupations, have deprived him of all taste for thoroughness or 
science. On one hand he has no good impulses of his own; and, on 
the other, he has a precocious power of observing and imitating ordi- 
nary ways and methods of getting along. The depth of quiet water 
is soon sounded ; and I must hasten to the end of my experiment.” 

He had thoughtfully and foreseeingly at first promised the father 
to make an experiment only. Why it succeeded so ill, the previous 
paragraphs have shown. But if it be asked whether Hamann him- 
self was not in part to blame, it must be confessed that, from this 
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young man, who was deficient both in natural endowments and in 
good. will, as from his own son, he demanded far too much. 
While he was not yet able to decline and conjugate in Latin, 
Hamann read with him the epistles of Horace, and would have in- 
structed him at the same time in the elements of French, English, 
and Greek! We have already observed upon the causes which could 
lead so clear-minded a man into such an error. Comenius says, that 
a teacher either must not be too intellectual, or he must have learned 
patience. In this, he was thinking of Cicero’s remark, that “In pro- 
portion asa man is of a quick and clear mind, just so much the 
more passionate and laborious will his teaching be; for any one, who 
sees that learned slowly which he himself learned quickly, is annoyed 
at it.” But Comenius adds, that such a teacher should consider ; that 
his office is, not to transform minds, but to inform them; that nei- 
ther can he impart to the scholar, nor can the latter learn by him- 
self, what has not been vouchsafed to him from above. These sensible 
remarks of Cicero and Comenius seem entirely applicable to Hamann.* 

We have thus become acquainted with this distinguished man in 
the most various pedagogical relations; as he was brought up by his 
parents and teachers, as the tutor of a stranger’s children; and, lastly, 
as the instructor of his own son, and of a ward. His letters to his 
brother have exhibited his views of the vocation and duties of a school- 
teacher. 

Records remain, also, of Hamann’s views on the education of his 
daughter. “In this single respect,” (that of the education of chil- 
dren,) he wrote, “I have too little aid from my honored wife ; being 
able to expect from her nothing more than good will.” Thus the 
very basis of a girl’s education was, of course, wanting; and, accord- 
ingly, we need not wonder that, in the year 1784, Hamann placed his 
eldest daughter at a boarding-school. “If she has the good quali- 
ties which her instructress attributes to her,” he wrote, “she shall not 
become a woman of society, but shall fulfill her duties as a sister and 
daughter, so as to become fit for a good wife and house-mother. If 
she has talents for society and for teaching, her parents and brothers 
and sisters have the best right to the enjoyment of them.” To this 
same oldest daughter he wrote, in 1787: “Fear God, my dear child, 
and do not forget your parents and brothers and sisters; just as I 
carry you all in my feelings and in my heart. Do not read from 
overcuriosity, but moderately. In the best gardens there are net- 
tles, with which one may get stung. Accustom yourself, dear child, 





*“} have worked like a horse,” Hamann writes, “until Easter, to accomplish my object 
in the Latin,” (with young Lindner ;) and he proceeds to give an excellent description of 
Cicero’s “ laborious” teaching; which, at the same time, shows sigus of the “ passionate.” 
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to read often in good books, rather than in those of harmful amuse- 
ment.” In asubsequent letter he says: “I am rejoiced, from the bot- 
tom of my soul, at your eagerness to labor in educating your younger 
sister. Be helpful also to your good old mother, and make her life 
comfortable by taking part in her domestic employments.” 

He seems, therefore, to have reached the end which he sought to 
attain, by means of the boarding institution. 

Besides the pedagogical views above given, which were the natural 
outgrowth of Hamann’s relations in life, there occur in his writings 
many valuable thoughts upon education and instruction; from which 
we here add a few :— 


1. God is mighty in the weak. But those are not weak who, instead of seeing 
in themselves shepherds of living lambs, think themselves Pygmalions, great 
sculptors, whose loving hearts, if the gods will, can breathe the breath of life into 
their own work. 

2. It is true, I deny roundly that there is as little use in wrestling and battling 
about in the world, as in being let entirely alone. 

3. A fund of misanthropy, and rigid mental habits, can not succeed in a teacher, 
especially a public one. An enemy to men and a friend to this world, both are 
enemies to God 

4. The worth of a human soul, whose loss or harm can not be compensated by 
gaining the whole world,—how little is the worth of such a soul understood by 
the delimeator of Emile, blind as the son of the prophets (2d Kings, vi: 15-17.) 
Every school is a mountain of God, like Dothan, full of horses and chariots of 
fire, round about Elisha. Let us also open our eyes and see, lest we despise some 
of these little ones, since of such is the kingdom of heaven, and their angels in 
heaven do always see the face of the Father in heaven. 

5. What ignorance is that of the worldly-wise, who dare to talk about educa- 
tion, without the very beginning uf wisdom, fear, and divine unction ! 


To a teacher of worldly wisdom, who was about writing a Natural 
Philosophy for children, Hamann wrote :— 


6. You are, in truth, a master in Israel, if you count it a little thing to transform 
yourself into a little child, in spite of your learning. Or have you more expecta- 
tions from children, having found your grown-up hearers unable to keep up with 
you in endurance and celerity of thought? For, to the execution of your scheme, 
a great knowledge of children is requisite; which can not be acquired either in 
polite society nor in academical life. 

The blinded heathen had a reverence for children, and certainly a baptized phi- 
losopher ought to know that something more is requisite in writing for children 
than the wit even of a Fontelle, and an amorous style of composition. What 
will petrify beautiful minds, and inspire mind into beautiful marble, is high trea- 
son to the innocence of children. 

To prepare for one’s self-praise out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, to 
participate in such a desire and ambition, is no vulgar occupation; it must be 
commenced, not by robbing birds of many-colored feathers, but with the volunta- 
ry putting off all superiority in age or wisdom, and the self-denial of all vanity. 
A philosophical book for children must appear as simple, foolish, and insipid, as a 
divine book for men. Examine yourself, whether you have the heart to be the 
author of a simple, foolish, insipid, Natural Philosophy. If you have, you are a 
philosopher for children. 

The chief law of methods for children is this ; to let one’s self down to their 
weakness ; to become their servant, where one would naturally choose to be their 
master; to follow them, where one would naturally lead them; to learn their 
language and their mind, where one would naturally constrain them to imitate 
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his own. This practical principle, it is, however, possible neither to understand 
od to act fully up to, unless one has become fully absorbed in affection for chil- 
n. 


7. Without the law of complete freedom, man would be fit for no imitation, 
which is the basis of all education and receptivity ; for, of all animals, man is the 
greatest pantomimist. 

8. How much mental quickening have I enjoyed in the Swiss mason’s hut of 
Leonard and Gertrude! How skillfully, in this affecting drama, is the proton pseu- 
dos of the apostles, of the new philosophy, in respect to legislation, discovered ! 

In the hut of Leonard and Gertrude, I found indications of a stricter philo- 
sophical and political system, than in Raynal’s ten volumes of East and West 
Indian Tales. 

The author of Leonard and Gertrude adapted his style entirely to the tone of 
national feeling. In spite of this fault, as admirers of purity and lucidity of style 
must find it, it undeniably contains passages of beauty, strength, and power, which 
one can not become tired of reading. 

9. I think of education as I do of all other h instr talities, whose suc- 
cess depends wholly upon a blessing from above ; I prefer a moderate use of it to 
a forced and excessive one.* 


To Reichardt, whose son was dead, Hamann wrote :— 


10. The giver of all pleasure is also the God of all consolation ; and both have 
their source on high, from this fatherly and motherly heart. Man knows not, but 
God only, the best way and the best time. The best of all educational institutions 
for our whole race is this dear death ; the best Philanthropinum is that spiritual 
world, full of innocent and perfect souls, that high institution of real virtuosos, 
and of the mothers of us all. 


In a letter to Bucholtz, who had also lost a son, he wrote :— 


The natural disproportions appearing upon the census-lists may perhaps have 
their deepest foundation in the political arithmetic of heaven ; which is obliged to 
recruit itself from these innocent classes.t 

‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not,” said the 
founder of the covenant of baptism, the living Ged; therefore they all live with 
him. The dead boy lives, not only in the feelings and hearts of those who have 
loved him and seen him, but his life on high will act like a magnet on us, to draw 
us toward the place and condition in which he is; whither he has gone as our fore- 
runner, perhaps, to fulfill the duties of the first-born toward his brothers and sis- 
ters, as a protecting spirit and good angel, better than can be done by flesh and 
blood. Which of us knows for what the Father of Spirits may destine his ““animu- 
la, vagula, blandula?’’ And are not his dispensations intended to cultivate in 
us some heavenly characteristics ; to wean us from earthly pleasures, which are 
only transient food, and do not endure until a better life; and to accustom us to 
higher enjoyments ? 

Having thus collected some of Hamann’s scattered thoughts upon 
education, to facilitate a judgment upon them collectively, I return to 
his usually uniform life. The society of eminent men, whom he met 
in Kénigsberg, especially Kant and Hippel, and a correspondence with 
others,—Herder, F. H. Jacobi, Moser, Klopstock, &c.,—enlivened and 


seasoned his simple and quiet existence. 








* Hamann’s views are of great importance, upon the novelties introduced into German or- 
thography, by Damm, (1773,) Klopstock, and Campe, (1778.) See his “ New Apology of the 
Letter H,” and “ Two Mites added to the latest German Literature.” 

t Of the kingdom of heaven, he says, ina letter to Kraus, “ Whose citizens are gathered 
more from the young, than from philosophers, nob! , the powerful, or the men of the 
world. By means of the mortality of the young, it seems, also,that the population of the 
kingdom of heaven surpasses that of earthly realms ; and with good reason.” 
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A variety of causes brought him into troubled and difficult cir- 
cumstances, until, in the end of the year 1784, Franz Bucholtz, lord 
of Welbergen, in Westphalia, by a very liberal donation, freed him 
entirelyfrom all want, and especially from all concern for the future of 
his children. 

At Bucholtz’s invitation, he set out, June 21st, 1787, with his son, 
for Westphalia, tarried for a season with F. H. Jacobi, at Pemplefort, 
and then at Welbergen and Munster, with Bucholtz. While here he 
received benefits from Prince Furstenberg and Princess Gallitzin. 
His letters, during the last months of this year and the first of next, 
repeatedly allude to his death. “He who has brought me so far, 
with so many signs and wonders,” he writes, Nov. 14th, 1787, “will 
also bring me home to my real country, with peace and joy, Kyrie 
Eleison ! and will enable me to look with displeasure upon every 
heaven and elysium on the earth.” And again, on the 24th: “The 
nearer the night of my life approaches, the brighter becomes the 
morning star in my heart; not through the letter of nature, but 
through the spirit of the scriptures, to which I owe thanks more than 
to the former.” 

March 23d, 1788: “The more the ouger man decays, the more the 
inner grows. The older and more helpless I become, the more rest- 
ful, peaceful, and happy Iam. God has given me an evening of rest, 
has unyoked me from the labor of public employment, for which I 
am as little fit as for intercourse with the world. Although it gives 
me a foretaste of heaven upon earth, yet this hidden treasure is not a 
reward for my own services and worth, but a grace, a gift from a 
higher hand, which I am bound to worship. It was needful for me, 
to purify and strengthen me.” 

On the 21st of June, 1788, he softly fell asleep. He was buried 
in the garden of the Princess Gallitzin.* 

“Tt was not the fullness and grace of his learning, not power of 
understanding, not the wealth of his wit, which seems to me to have 
been the most valuable characteristic of this man, or his most desir- 
able qualities for the present day ; but his straightforwardness, open- 
ness, uprightness, and purity; his freedom from vanity and pretense ; 
contented, like the lily of the valley, unseen to give out the fragrance 
of his wisdom, and living entirely in the spirit of the elevated senti- 
ment which he repeated a little before his death: “It is the truth 
which makes us free, and not the imitation of it.”+ 





*Compare Jacobi’s letter to Lavater. F. H Jacobi’s “Correspondence,” 1, 482. The 
Princess Gallitzin intended to have engraved on his tombstone the text, 1 Corinthians, i: 23-25. 


* This excellent description is by the editor of Hamann’s Works, at the end of the preface 
to Part I. 





XV. FRIEDRICH AUGUST WOLF. 


(Translated fur the American Journal of Education, from the German of Karl von Raumer.] 





Frrepricn Aveust Wotr was born in 1759, at Hainrode, 
a village not far from Nordhausen; where his father was school- 
master and organist. Before the boy could well speak or walk, his 
father tried to teach him Latin and German. At two years old, long 
before he could read or write, he knew many Latin words. From his 
mother, he inherited a pleasant expression, and a love of music. 

In 1765, his father removed to Nordhausen. His son, at the age 
of six, entered the third class of the gymnasium there, and, in his 
eleventh year, was placed in the first. Fabricius was rector at first, 
and was followed by Hake, a very able man, who had much influence 
upon Wolf, but, unfortunately, died after a rectorate of only nine 
months, in 1771. Under «his successor, Alberti, the gymnasium 
declined. Wolf, at fifteen, detected this man’s ignorance in a lesson ; 
and, at a public examination, showed that he had dictated difficult 
questions and answers to the scholars, in order to a good appearance 
before the spectators. After this, Wolf attended the gymnasium but 
little, but studied the classics by himself with great zeal; being 
bountifully furnished with books by two preachers and a physician 
in Nordhausen, and especially by Collaborator Leopold in Ilefeld. 
He also learned, under music-director Frankenstein, as much of Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, and Spanish, as his instructor knew himself, 

In his sixteenth year, his father placed him with Schroeter, the 
well-known organist at Nordhausen. Although the young man had 
studied the organ and clavier with eagerness, he had no wish to 
devote himself entirely to music. For this reason, Schroeter tormented 
him with mathematical demonstrations. “I never liked these,” he 
said, “for I observed that the better mathematician a man was, s0 
much the more unfit was he for the best of other studies.” 

In 1777, he entered the University of Géttingen, where, contrary 
to all usage, he matriculated as student in philology. Heyne re- 
marked as much to him, to which he answered, “There are, at most, 
four or six good professorships of philology in the German universi- 
ties; and one of these I propose to obtain.” He was not close in 
attendance on the lectures; but most zealously pursued his own 

. 
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studies, with the help of the library. He did not even enter Heyne’s 
philological seminary ; but read lectures, himself, to sixteen hearers, 
on Xenophon and Demosthenes. 

On Heyne’s recommendation, he was, at the age of twenty, ap- 
pointed, in 1779, collaborater in the Psedagogium at Ilefeld; and, 
two years afterward, was unanimously chosen rector at Osterode, 
after having read a brilliant probationary dissertation on an ode of 
Horace, and two chapters of Thucydides.* 

In 1779, Fredric IL. of Prussia, by a cabinet order to his minis- 
ter, Zedlitz, gave an impulse to the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics, which occasioned the publication of new editions of them. 
Wolf was thus induced to publish, in 1782, Plato’s “Symposium ;” 
and the reputation of this book was the occasion of the invitationt 
which he received to fill Trapp’s place, at Halle, whither he went, in 
1783. 

Wolf’s appointment specifies that he shall “act as professor of 
philosophy, and in particular of pedagogy, according to his official 
duty; shall yearly deliver an instructive free course of public lectures 
upon the art of education; in regard to the pedagogical instruc- 
tion within the Teachers’ Seminary, he must spend as much time 
as possible in the practical direction of it; and, to this end, must 
often instruct in the boarding-school, in the presence of the seminary 
pupils; and must himself have the oversight of the boarding-school.” 

Trapp seems to have received nearly the same instructions from the 
minister; but there was as much difference between his conceited 
operations under them and the remarkable efficiency of Wolf's, that 
there was between his superficiality and the thorough learning and 
genius of Wolf. 

Not, however, that Wolf found affairs to his mind at his entrance 





* While at Osterode he married, and had one son and three daughters. The son died 
early, and he was divorced in 1802. 

t The Prussian minister, von Zedlitz, was an enthusiastic believer in Basedow’s pedagogical 
views and undertakings. This fact was the reason of his inviting Trapp, the teacher at the 
Philanthropinum at Dessau, to Halle: and of his establishing there a professorship of peda- 
gogy, expressly for him. The new professor was (at the same time,) placed iu charge of an 
educational institution, in which boys were taught, and teachers were trained also. 

Trapp was a thorough follower of Basedow. as his “Attempt at a System of Pedagogy” 
shows. This book contains a conceited, shallow, and-narrow course of reasoning upon 
religion, philosophy, and learning ; an exaltation of what is vulgar, and a vulgar contempt for 
what is noble. For example, “the learning of foreign languages is one of the greatest evils which 
afflict the schools, especially in Germany; and which hinder the progress of men to perfection 
and happiness.” “It is inquired, how many languages, and what, should the teacher learn? 
Would to God that he was expected to learn none but his own! If education were placed 
upon the best possible footing, both Latin and French would be banished from Germany.” 

In 1783, Trapp resigned his appointment, to take charge of an educational institution at 
Hamburg ; and the official successor of this ignorant opponent of classical studies, was the 
Greatest philologist of his age, F. A. Wolf. 
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upon the professorship at Halle. The reverse was the case. Solow 
a spirit prevailed among the students, that they desired nothing more 
than to be trained for the course of life which they intended to pur- 
sue. They usually reduced the required three years of the academical 
course to two; so that they had time only for the most indispensable 
collegiate studies.* Thus it occurred that Wolf found no encourage- 
ment at all for his philological lectures. He was quite discouraged 
from lecturing on logic and metaphysics, when encouraging letters 
reached him from Biester and Zedlitz. The latter said that Wolf 
must “help to remove the one reproach under which Halle had labored ; 
that no philologists had been trained there.” And, he continued, 
“The public will soon do me the justice to confess that I, also, have 
done what I could to this end, since I have employed for the pur- 
pose a man of knowledge, learning, taste, and zeal; and, as far as 
was in my power, have rewarded him. This confession to my honor, 
I am certain you will wring from the public.” 

A liking for liberal studies gradually grew up among the students. 
The philological seminary, established by Wolf’s means, in 1787, 
was chiefly instrumental to this end. Up to this time, teachers had 
usually been chosen from among the theological students. Wolf en- 
deavored, on the contrary, to build up a class of teachers distinct from 
the preachers; and, at the same time, to oppose the contempt for 
classical studies which had been promoted by the philanthropists; in 
his own words, “to raise up again the steadily failing taste for thor- 
ough classical learning.” The seminarists not only received theoreti- 
cal training, but had the opportunity for practice in teaching. The 
boarding-school was, throughout, organized like that at Gottingen. 

Wolf’s address to the seminarists, at the opening of his philological 
seminary, is worthy of attention. He says that he has always labored 
for the good of the pupils, without any ulterior views. “If,” he con- 
tinued, “I had had the usual collateral views, I should invariably have 
directed my instructions rather to the ears than to the understanding. 
I am, however, conscious that I have never aimed to attract a multi- 
tude of hearers, but only to dispense thorough knowledge; that is, to 
have hearers, though few, well-trained and desirous of learning. 
This makes my pleasure the greater, to see that a love of classical 
learning is actually increasing in our university. Four years ago, I 
should have been much perplexed to find twelve members of such an 
institution as this; while I have now had the true pleasure of being 








* Life of Wolf, by Kirte, 1,122. Wolf repeatedly describes students of this kind. For 
instance. “ Such are fortunate if they find a teacher who will chew every thing for them;” 
and, in another place, “ Be conv:nced that no one ever taught usefully, who had not before- 
hand learned well at school.” 
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able to select the present large number of industrious members from 
a still greater one of candidates.” 

Wolf might well say that he was free from “the usual collateral 
views.” A man who would give up the rector’s salary of seven hun- 
dred thalers, at Osterode, and decline the invitation to Gera, where 
one thousand thalers was promised him, and would accept, instead, 
the professorship at Halle, with its income of three hundred thalers, 
must, truly, have been governed by some nobler motive than that 
of gaining money. He sought honorable success, as a teacher; and 
was no fool with tinkling bells, to direct his instructions rather to the 
ears than to the minds of his hearers. He had too much capacity, 
genius, and learning, to be capable of such arts; a wealthy man does 
not practice counterfeiting. 

With every year, his success, and the number of his hearers, in- 
creased. Among these, the writer of this account had the good for- 
tune to be one. At the first of Wolf’s lectures, which he attended 
in 1798, the room was crowded ; and the same was the case, in 1803 
and 1804, with all the lectures which he attended. 

If Wolf, at his entrance upon his professorship at Halle, was forced 
to make bitter complaints of the vulgar mercenariness of the stu- 
dents, which looked no further than to the procurement of means to 
earn their bread, his subsequent view of his numerous audience, of 
whom but a small part were philologistst, was sufficient to convince 
him that he had conquered in the contest with this ignoble feeling, 
and that a noble aspiration after truly universal acquirements was 
awakened among the students. How well he understood how to 
stimulate this zeal, those who never had the good fortune to be his 
pupils can learn, from the many academical programmes which he 
has collected in his miscellaneous works. In the first, he starts from 
Seneca’s proposition, “He who is every where is nowhere,” and utters 
a warning against studying, superficially, too many subjects, without 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with any of them. In the second, 
he discusses the contrast between the ancient Greek method of in- 
structing by dialogue, and the present one of lecturing from the chair. 
In order that the students might, to some extent, enjoy the advant- 
ages of the ancient method, examinations and disputations were 
established. “Do not be afraid of these names,” he adds; “these 
exercises will be of great service to you, not only by developing your 
facility in language, but your opinions. In a third, Wolf graphically 
portrays a good teacher. Above all things, he must teach what is 
true, and do it thoroughly. There must, however, be a second quali- 
fication. “You will perhaps, my fellow laborers,” he continues, “ think 
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what this is. I have not so low an opinion of your intelligence as to 
believe that you will imagine that it is sweet words, action, or lively 
gesticulation. Such meretricious attractions are for the theater, not 
for the place of instruction; for speeches intended to excite the pas- 
sions of the multitude, not for a learned discourse intended to teach 
youths wisdom. Some action is, nevertheless, appropriate even to 
such a discourse; but moderate and uniform. * * * This second 
requisite is not so much an outward means of adding to the excellence 
of the discourse, as something bound closely up with the instruction 
itself. I mean a mode of teaching appropriate to each subject, 
which shall display it in an order which shall bring all its parts dis- 
tinctly out ; shall put each in the right place; and in intelligible, pure, 
clear, appropriate, and, where proper, witty language; such as belongs 
to educated men.”* Every discourse should also be suited to the in- 
tellectual capacities of its hearers; and, as some of these are strong, 
and some are weak, the teacher may, perhaps, adopt a mean, in style, 
as for a class between these two. Having said so much of the requi- 
sites of teachers, he proceeds to consider what should be demanded 
of the hearers. “Of you, fellow-laborers,” he says, “on the other 
hand, it will’ be required that you bring to your new instruction 
(moral) ears which have been well-trained in school to the apprehen- 
sion of that medium style of instruction, which is, however, such as 
is appropriate to the university.” In a fourth programme, Wolf de- 
fends the custom of lecturing from the chair; which must be an art; 
and must vary much with the qualities of its subjects and hearers, 
The more learned the professor, the more valuable will be his teach- 
ing; and the more will educated hearers give consideration to what 
he says, and the manner in which he says it. The most learned men 
have proceeded from the schools of those who merely read from 
manuscript sheets; while others, in spite of their beautiful delivery, 
have been but little esteemed among intelligent and learned people. 

I would gladly give fuller accounts of these programmes ; but these 
extracts will exemplify the free, clear, and vivid style in which Wolf 
addressed the students. Some of his academical writings discuss 
false readings, which have occasioned teachers useless exertions. He 
usually cites earlier explanations; shows them to be distorted and 
faulty; and then, in some remarkably simple way, loosens the knot. 
Even to read these philological programmes enables one to imagine 
Wolf’s oral interpretation of the classics must have enchained his 
audience. 





* He says, in another programme, “ The language of lectures should be familiar, changing 
as subjects vary, but nowhere like a book.” 


No. 16.—[Vot. VI, No. 1.—] 15. 
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Although, during the first ten years of his labors at Halle, his 
efforts, both oral and written, had been confined within a narrow 
sphere, he began about the year 1795 to have a European reputation. 
In this year appeared his “Prolegomena to Homer ;” a small work, 
but which gained a reputation unprecedented in philology, although 
the greatest minds were at variance even with themselves as to its 
conclusions. These were, that the Iliad and Odyssey are not by the 
same author, but that each of them consists of various separate rhap- 
sodies, by different rhapsodists; and that these were put in connec- 
tion with each other by the diaskeausts of the time of the Pisistratide, 
and by later critics. 

There was no disagreement in the opinion that Wolf had’ pursued 
his undertaking with the greatest acuteness, and with eminent learn- 
ing, whatever differences may have existed as to his conclusions. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, G. Hermann, the two Schlegels, and other 
celebrated men, supported him. Ruhnken wrote to him, “I have read 
your Prolegomena more than once, enchained both by the wealth of 
your distinguished learning and by the acuteness of your historical 
criticism. In regard to your argument against the antiquity of writ- 
ing, it is with me as it was with him who read Plato’s Phzdon. 
While I am reading the book, I agree with you; but when I lay the 
book down, the whole demonstration escapes with it.” And Bois- 
sonade pronounced a similar opinion. 

Voss was opposed to Wolf’s views, as was Schiller, very strongly. 
Wieland said, also arguing against him, “The Wolfian method of 
criticism is very flattering to us poor backward votaries of epic poetry ; 
for, according to it, the ancient singer loses, all at once, his divine 
splendor, and becomes as one of us.” A naiveysimplicity, which 
reverses the sentiment of John the Baptist, and makes it read “I 
must increase, and he must decrease.” 

Gothe’s earlier views seem to have agreed entirely with Wieland’s, 
but to arise from a nobler motive. I refer to the well known verges: 
“First, to the health of the man who at last has relieved us of Homer, 

Boldly, and thus he summons us to a higher career. 
For who will contend with the gods, or who with cone of them even ? 
But to be one, though the last, of the Homerida, is grand.” 

Géthe afterward, however, wrote, referring to his earlier opinion, 
that he was “ more than ever convinced of the unity and indivisibility 
of the Iliad.” 

Such an excitement was stirred up among great intellects by the 
Prolegomena. They have also brought up some very important 
questions, 
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With this work began a democratic strife against the aristocracy of 
the intellectual world. Homeride or Homer, is a question often dis- 
cussed, in the course of it, in reference to the greatest works of antiq- 
uity. 

Herder’s “Voices of the Nations,” and “Views of Poetry,” had 
testified, as Géthe remarks, “that poetry is a gift to the world and to 
nations, and not the private inheritance of a few refined and educated 
men.” 

And Wolf says “ Every poetical age consists of one generation and 
one man. Each such age is but one mind, one soul. And they dif- 
fer only by the difference of their circumstances.” 

Who will not rejoice that poetry, instead of being the prerogative 
of a few highly-gifted men, while all others are deprived of it, is a 
gift to the people? And above the multitude of the poets stand 
Sophocles, Dante, Shakspeare, Camoens (Cervantes?) and Githe, 
like lofty palms and cedars above the underbrush. But does not 
Homer rank with them? Or are the Homeride princes among the 
poets of the nations ? 

A second respect in which Prolegomena constitute an epoch is, the 
boldness with which Wolf attacked the belief of a thousand years, 
that one man, Homer, wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey; with which 
he termed this belief an error, in spite of Plato and Aristotle. By 
this he inaugurated a style of criticism, which no longer recognized 
authority, but took pleasure in boldly summoning all before its bar, 
even the holiest. Especially did Wolf exert this influence upon bib- 
lical criticism.* “ Holy or profane writers,” he says, “are all one to 
me. Secondary considerations do not make me timid, and I am not 
inclined to affect, timidity. The demonstration, which will not be 
long delayed, that the Pentateuch is made up of dissimilar portions 
belonging to different ages, and dates back not further than to a period 
a little after Solomon—such a demonstration I should put forth without 
any horror.” 

Pet Wolf complimented himself as “having preserved himself 
equally free from credulity and doubt ;+ and combated the error that 
the higher criticism could only destroy. 





*Korte’s “Life,” 1.319; and same, 1. 28; where Kirte says that, even whilea scholar, Wolf 
had arrived at the remarkable conclusion that, through the ignorance of his teachers, he had 
learned every thing falsely and pervertedly. “He had even begun to distrust his father. * ° 
In short, he thought it not impossible that, so far as historical truth was concerned, a set of 
idle tales had been made up and told the scholars.” His weak rector, whose ignorance and 
falsehood he had discovered, caused him these doubts ; which were a remarkable premonition 
of the skepticism and criticism of his later years. 

t Kérte, 2, 223; where it is stated that the aged Wieland also rejoiced at the Prolegomena, 
for the reason that the turn of the Bible would “come after that of this idol.” 
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In Wolf's lecture-room stood only one bust, that of Lessing; and, 
among his colleagues, his connection was closest with Semler. We 
can readily see what drew him to these two men; and directly 
he promoted the objects which the former had ied in seeking. 

Wolf’s attacks upon authorities which it had been supposed could 
not even be attempted, naturally had a great influence upon his hear- 
ers. Although mature age easily inclines to take part for what is 
established, and is displeased at any thing unusual and new, and 
which is strongly opposed to what is ancient; yet the young are, on 
the other hand, delighted to shake off all obligation and authority, 
and to set themselves up above their predecessors. There was, how- 
ever, one thing which damped the sometimes excessive vigor of Wolf’s 
scholars. The strange attacks which he made, without any notice, 
were not made merely for pleasure ; this would have stimulated youth- 
ful minds to similar attacks; but they were the results of the great 
and comprehensive labors of a man of genius. Thus, in this respect, 
Wolf awed his pupils, and made them modest; and yet he strength- 
ened them to persevering activity, thorough searches for truth, and 
emphatic contempt for pretension. 

It is well known what distinguished scholars came from Wolf’s tui- 
tion. The ablest of them have repeatedly acknowledged their obli- 
gations to him. Béckh, for instance, dedicated his first work to him, 
and expressed to him heartfelt thanks. Wolf, he says, introduced 
him to a new scientific life; and was to him, in advice and admoni- 
tion, a second father. Bekker has expressed the same heartfelt grati- 
tude to Wolf, as has Heindorf, among his earlier pupils; and this 
feeling was entertained, not only by such distinguished philologists as 
eame from his school, but by all the great number who had listened 
to him with a lively interest, and whom he had assisted by friendly 
advice, giving them access to books, or otherwise. 

His efforts were, however, by no means restricted to the universities, 
but extended also to the gymnasia. He had, indeed, taught in two 
of them. While rector at Osteréde, he seems to” have accomplished, 
in his short official career of two years, an incredible amount of good 
in the revival of the institution. The service, however, was far more 
extensive and important, which he did by educating in his seminary 
a great number of excellent gymnasium teachers. It was for these that 
he delivered the lectures on pedagogy, which have already been men- 
tioned, which were especially enjoined upon him, and which were af- 
terward printed. Director Féhlisch, of Wertheim, a worthy pupil 
of Wolf, first published them, and Kérte afterward issued them 


again; adding many reports, letters, and fragments left by Wolf, of a 
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pedagogical character.*- Before giving extracts of these books, I must 
remark that many of Wolf's opinions appear to contradict each other, 
although upon a close examination this variance disappears. Espe- 
cially must care be taken, in reading him, to observe whether he is 
speaking of his own ideal, of a philologist for example, or whether 
he is only referring, with a sort of despairing resignation, to what is 
possible, or is actually accomplished, under existing circumstances. 
These ideals are found, as is natural, more frequently in his earlier 
writings; and the resignation in the later ones. I proceed to give 
an example. “Although,” says Wolf, in a letter, “I so willingly 
conceived the hope that the study of the ancient languages could be 
begun with the Greek, and I thus had entertained a dream of a lofty 
elevation of the German national education, yet I have long ago 
awaked out of it, so far as regards our public schools. The whole 
tendency of our modern popular education works against it.” Still 
more striking is what he says in an educational report of the year 
1811: “All those might be excluded from the study of Greek, and 
still more from that of Hebrew, in whom is stirred up no especial 
pleasure in studying languages.¢ Learning Greek should be made 


a reward for distinguished industry in other studies, Latin particularly, 
rather than a matter of constraint or wearisome recommend- 


ations.” 

A second instance of apparent contradiction, is found in Wolf’s 
views on writing and speaking Latin; to which we shall hereafter 
refer, in discussing instruction in Latin. 

The educational report of 1811, above mentioned, is an extended 
revision of one which Wolfe had previously, in 1803, presented to 
the philosophical faculty of Halle. Its subject is, “Fization of Limits 
between Schools, Universities,.and Institutions for Practical Instruc- 
tion.” Respecting the last named, Wolf remarks that men of busi- 
ness must be trained in business; but, he adds, every means should be 
used to prevent “any one from entering into practical occupations, 
without a thorough knowledge of those subjects, upon an application 
of which such occupations depend ; since the contrary would cause 
the introduction of a mere routine, wholly unintelligent, and, although 
perhaps useful in some cases, on the whole entirely uncertain.” 

And again: “Education must begin to be scientific in the univers- 
ities; in the schools it must be preparatory, elementary, and for 
general training.” “Yet, in modern times, scientific instruction has 





* F. A. Wolf’s “Consilia Scholastica, upon education, schools, and universities, Col- 
lected from his literary remains, by W. Kirte. Quedlinburg & Leipzig. Becker. 1835.” 
t Wolf here excepts those intending to study theology. 
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been introduced into the schools, to the no small injury of youth. 
* * * The daily increasing superficiality and multitude of studies 
in the schools should be opposed by all possible means. In schools, 
set lessons in Greek and Roman literature, the theory of the fine arts, 
and the like, are altogether superfluous and harmful. * * * It 
would be much better for the scholar to know nothing at all of such 
subjects, than to suppose himself master of them, and to be capable of 
deceiving even intelligent people for a quarter of an hour, by means 
of possessing a few insignificant, unseasonable preliminary ideas. 
Whatever pertains to the memory and the imagination, is the province 
of the school; while the university deals with what concerns the 
higher intellectual powers. The pupil should bring to the university 
only knowledge, and practiced skill in study. And since the transi- 
tion to the scientific methods of study, proper to the university, can 
not be made at one leap, the higher classes of the schools should 
gradually assimilate to it; without, however, anticipating it, either in 
subject-matter or form.” 

What a clear view is this of the constitution and relations of the 
school and the university! how lucid the insight into the natural 
course of education for the young! how wise is Wolf’s advice, and 
how well calculated to cure the evils which, since he wrote, have so fear- 
fully increased! It is not only the scholars, however, who desire to 
anticipate the university, and play the student, in the gymnasium; 
but there are as many teachers who would much rather deliver to 
their pupils brilliant lectures from the chair, sometimes upon subjects 
wholly without the province of the school, than moderately and un- 
derstandingly to train them in the indispensable knowledge and skill 
in study, for which the scholar’s capacity is suited. This is the orig- 
inating cause of a certain decrepit indifference and insusceptibility in 
many students. Unseasonable luxuries destroy the sound appetite 
which a healthy stomach feels at meal-time. 

Wolf formed very just opinions on all school-plans, even his own, 
in respect to practicability and detail. To a rector, to whom he sent 
some plans, he wrote: “I hope that you and your young assistants 
will understand these plans—which are not sent as patterns—in the 
spirit in which I drew them up; and make all the use of them which 
you can and will. For in every other occupation, and in the school as 
well, every thing depends on those two auxiliary verbs. Without them, 
complaints are useless; and it is a most unworthy destruction of sta- 
tionery, to undertake to operate among your subordinates with paper 
stimulants and ordinances.” 

Wolf’s opinions were valuable, moreover, not only within the sphere 
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of his own profession, but on many subjects which would have been 
supposed far out of his line. But could any subject be reckoned out 
of the sphere of so great a genius, so classically learned, and so 
experienced ? 

We may properly quote such portions of his “Consilia” as display 
his clear views and judicious tact, in opposing some pedagogical 
absurdities. “Children do nothing well, but what they do willingly, 
Hence it follows, that all their studies should be so managed as to 
be pursued willingly. And it is still better to contrive that they shall 
willingly do whatever they must do.” 

“Poetry promotes good education more than any thing else ; and, in 
respect to it, no distinction in the rank of the scholars must be ob- 
served. Up to the seventh or eighth year, poetry should be the chief 
occupation. For during this period its influence is most valuable, 
and likewise the higher beauties of prose are not felt. The same is 
true of a whole nation ; the transition to prose is very difficult.” 

(Study of language.) “The feelings must go first; and, when they 
are excited, ideas follow. And this feeling must, in the end, be con- 
stituted a rule.” “Up to the fourteenth year, forms must be kept 
quite out of sight. The reasoning faculties should at first not be put 
into requisition at all; reasoning weakens the memory.” “ Exam- 
ples should always go with—even before—principles and rules. The 
boy must first learn to feel what is witty or acute, and to imitate it; 
and, at a later period only (scarcely while in school,) what is the real 
essence of such things.” 

“In pedagogy, scientific study should be distinguished from artis- 
tic; that is, the distinction should be maintained between the teacher 
and the artist.” 

“The ancients reasoned less, and did more. ‘Therefore it is that 
they were more acute, and had less need of a text-book in their hands.” 

“Only an extraordinary love for the employment, for the young, 
and a desire based upon a true and profound religious feeling, to labor 
for the next generation, can make endurable the inexpressible labori- 
ousness of the teacher’s vocation. The teacher ought not to reckon 
upon payment, scarcely upon appreciation.” 

(From “General Instructions to a Learned Educator in Ger- 
many.”) “ Have some love for all the studies which you pursue, and 
for the youths intrusted to your care; but, if the two objects come 
into competition, love the latter most.” “ Always be well; and un- 
derstand how to go hungry patiently, when necessary.” “ Require 
no respect from men, and no gratitude; and do not value the appro- 
bation of those who misjudge you.” 
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“It is better often to repeat expressions once well-chosen, and to 
impress them thoroughly upon the memory, than to select others at 
random; which often causes the precise point in question to be lost 
sight of. Only, the questions used in the repetition of what is already 
learned, must be varied many ways.”* 

“Every scientifically capable man is naturally fitted for some one 
particular science, in pursuing which, he insensibly considers the 
others along with it; but as a strict examination passes upon each of 
them, many students distress themselves, merely for the examina- 
tion, with matters useless to them, and thereby waste much time, 
which they could better employ in their own pursuit.” 

Wolf repeatedly expresses himself against the foolishness usual 
at examinations, and in formal opinions and testimonies of all kinds. 
“These opinions,” he says, “are commonly nothing but a specious 
wishy-washy of modish expressions; mere exercises in style, by the 
teachers, in which the poor men torment themselves to say the same 
thing a hundred different ways every year and every day.” Wolf 
declares that he, himself, never made the acquirements demanded of 
graduates before they can receive the mark “ absolutely skilled ;” and 
he does not believe he could find a full dozen of such “absolutely 
skilled” men in Berlin. And, notwithstanding these requirements 
from the scholars, he complains that, “every five years, young people 
come to the university with less training, although it may be rich 
with various disorderly knowledge—in a kind of splendid misery.” 

He speaks again, with earnestness, against unmeasured praise or 
blame at the graduating school-examinations. “The well-prepared,” 
he says, “ will grow lazy, too see their superiority so proclaimed ; and 
the ill-prepared receive a frightful brand. Many a one has taken 
more pains for his “immaturus,” than another for his certificate of 
maturity ; while his natural endowments receive no acknowledgment ; 
which gives young people false ideas of human worth.” 

I must, though unwillingly, stop here, and refer the reader to the 
“Consilia Scholastica” itself. 

I shall add a few remarks upon the later years of Wolf’s life. 
Unfortunately, they contain little that is pleasant. The unhappy 
battle of Jena was the fatal crisis of his life. On the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1806, the French took Halle. Napoleon, enraged with the 
university, dissolved it. Géthe wrote to Wolf an encouraging letter, 
and advised him to substitute written teaching for oral ; to write books. 

In the next year, 1807, he went to Berlin, and did not return to 
Halle, even when the university was re-established there. Thus 





* Compare Luther’s preface to the smaller catechism. 
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ended the period of his distinguished academical efficiency. In Ber- 
lin, he met with much kindness. His old friend, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, especially, in his influential place as minister, made every 
effort to place Wolf,in circumstances where he could exercise his 
brilliant gifts. But it was as if his life was forever thrown out of its 
course. A restless and discontented impulse had taken possession 
of him; no employment suited him. He insulted, in various ways, 
the friends who had always valued him so highly ; and even his most 
grateful scholars; and thus arose most unpleasant collisions, and 
literary feuds. Although he published many things of value, yet 
most of them were the results of his previous labors ;* although, to 
this. statement, his excellent translation of the “Clouds” of Aristo- 
phanes is an exception. 

The strongest part of Wolf’s existence and efficiency, his great 
talent for teaching, was paralyzed. In Berlin, perhaps by his own 
fault, he found+few hearers; which deeply mortified him, by the 
comparison with the successful and enthusiastic efforts of his earlier 
years. He described himself as “never desiring to be an author, but 
only to teach ;” “who had long been accustomed to the charm of 
watching the visible growth of his thoughts before attentive hearers ; 
and in the quiet reaction upon himself, which daily and hourly sup 
plies to his mind an intellectual stimulus which the seat before the 
empty walls, and the senseless paper, as easily quench.” 

From Berlin, Wolf made various journeys. In 1816, he visited 
once more the residences of his youth—Hainrode, Nordhausen, and 
Géttingen. On his sixty-fifth birthday, in 1823, he began an auto- 
biography. It commences with these words: “Here, great Being 
who rulest the world, and controlest the fate even of the most insig- 
nificant, I turn to thee, with sincere thanks for the many unmistak- 
able tokens of thy grace, by which my life has been made happy, 
honorable, and useful. Oh, how unworthy do I feel myself of thy 
goodness!’’ And, further on, “I feel my mental powers still vivid 
enough, but my body will no longer keep up with them. I am so 
weary of living.” 

On the 14th of April, 1824, already sick, he set out on his last 
journey. He went, by Strasburg and Lyons, in the heat of June 
and July, without allowing himself any rest, to Marseilles, where he 
arrived, exceedingly weary, on the 16th of July, and died on the 
8th of August. 


* Including his “View of the Science of Antiquity,” in the first volume of the “Museum 
of the Sciences of Antiquity,” which he published in 1807 and 1808, together with Buttmann. 
This was made up from his previously often-repeated lectures on the “Encyclopedia and 
Methodology of the Studies of the Ancients.” 








XVI. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BAVARIA. 


[Translated for the Journal, from Schmid’s Encyclopedia of Education.) 





Tue kingdom of Bavaria contains, in the two separate portions into 
which it is divided, a population of somewhat more than four and a half 
millions, upon an area of 29,637 square miles. Nearly three-fourths 
of these are Catholics; the remainder, except 56,000. Jews and about 
8,000 of smaller Christian denominations, being Lutherans. The peo- 
ple are of German blood, descended from three ancient tribes, the Boi- 
oarii or Bavarii, the Franconii or Franks, and a branch of the Suabii; 
except that a few hundred thousand, in the north-east part, are of Sla- 
vonic blood, and there are, besides the Jews, about 3,500 Frenchmen in 
the Palatinate. 

Bavaria was, in the time of the Roman Empire, included in Vindeli- 
cia and Noricum; after the fall of that empire, was under the dominion 
of the Ostrogoths and of the Franconian emperors; was governed by 
native dukes of the house of Agilolf to the end of the sixth century; then 
by various descendants of Charlemagne; then by one or another baron; 
and in 1150 came under the dominion of Otto von Wittelsbach, by the 
descendants of whose house it is yet governed. They were dukes 
until 1623 ; were then entitled electors until 1805, when Napoleon con- 
ferred on the reigning elector the title of king, which he has since 
possessed. 

The territory of Bavaria may be divided (disregarding its political 
organization,) into several regions, viz: 1. The southern, a plateau 
sloping from the Allgau Alps to the Danube; having a rich soil, and 
being almost entirely agricultural, though containing great undeveloped 
mineral wealth, and a few good manufactories; having few cities, of 
which Munich, the capital, Augsburg, and Passau are the chief, mostly 
Catholic; and with a grade of education comparatively low, and of 
morals absolutely so. 2. The region north of this, between the Danube 
and the Maine; hilly, with poor soil on the high ground, and rich val- 
leys; and wealthy and prosperous, from the intelligence, energy, and 
enterprise of its inhabitants. More than two-thirds of them inhabit the 
cities, which are numerous, and some of them very old and very cele- 
brated; as Nuremberg, Bamberg, Ratisbon, (in German Regensburg.) 
Warzburg, &c. These are all thickly inhabited, and crowded with 
industrial and commercial enterprise ; and the condition of education is 
good and progressive. The population is about half Catholic and half 
Protestant. 3. From the Maine to the northern frontier, the country 
and people are in general similar to those of the second division; but 
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the Catholics are more numerous and the cities less so, and the popula- 
tion is thinner. 4. The Rhenish Palatinate, beyond the Rhine, of which 
the eastern portion, on the river, is a very fertile plain, and the west 
mountainous, but also having a rich soil. The population is quite 
dense, and towns are numerous, although there are but few cities; and 
the occupations are agriculture and manufacturing. 

The political division of Bavaria is into eight provinces, called kreisen 
or circles, and under provincial authorities called governments; viz., 
Upper Bavaria, Lower Bavaria, Palatinate, Ratisbon, Upper Franconia, 
Middle Franconia, Lower Franconia and Aschaffenburg, and Suabia; 
varying much in extent, but less in population. 

Of the races of Bavaria, the Boioarian or Bavarian have always been 
farmers and cattle-raisers, little celebrated for commerce, industry, art, 
or literature; the Franconians are inventive, industrious, and politically 
active; and the Suabians are the most poetical, philosophical, and 
artistic race of Germany. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy, with two legislative 
chambers, and an absolute veto in the king. 

The system of public instruction may be considered under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

I. Primary orn Common Scuoots; 

If. Secoypary Scuoots, including High Schools for Girls, Gym- 
nasia or Latin Schools, Real Schools; 

III. Superior Scnoots; 

IV. Instirurions rok THE ADVANCEMENT oF SCIENCE AND THE 
Arts; 

V. Suprprementary Scwoots. 

I. THE PRIMARY OR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

I, istory.—The common schools of Bavaria may be said to have 
been based on the electoral ordinance of 23rd December, 1802, which 
requires all children, from 6 to 12 years of age, to attend school. This 
was followed, January 13, 1803, by an admonition to the clergy, in which 
they were called on, in strong terms, to look to the promotion of school 
institutions, and the organization of the inferior supervising authorities, 
such as local school committees and inspectors; and a set of instructions 
for these latter were added. In 1804-6, a scheme of instruction, for 
the city and country elementary schools, was promulgated which far ex- 
ceeded any possible attainments. Its subject-matter was divided into six 
chief heads: God, man, nature, art, language, number and size; in the 
manner of the time, it distinguished between religion and morals, over- 
burdened the common schools with real studies, confounded heterogene- 
ous subjects (such as hygiene, prevention of sickness, intruction in man- 
ners and gymnastics;) and would have every thing begun at once. “A 
sure agd enduring basis is to be laid,” it says, “for all the knowledge 
and skill which are of special importance in the usual civil and scien- 
tific life.” This is the beginning of nimium et multa. This criticism 
may be confidently made ; for, in the year 1811, under the ministry of 
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Montgelas, a second edition of this plan appeared, with a fuller expla- 
nation and instructions, which contained a still keener criticism upon it. 
In this, the exercises for the memory were restored to their right place, 
and the heterogeneous elements separated. These two documents, viz., 
this Explanation and Instruction, breathe the spirit of wise and sound ped- 
agogical principles. They constituted, in the year 1811, a starting-point 
for the Bavarian common schools. From this seed there sprang many 
other important ordinances upon the proper scope of the ministry, 
instructions for the supply departments of the circles, for local district 
inspection (in 1808,) for erecting teachers’ seminaries, and education of 
common school teachers. In the year 1818, Bavaria received a consti- 
tution, which was of significance to the schools, only so far as their 
rights were required to be secured by edicts, supreme ordinances, &c. ; 
since the sacred rights (jus in sacra) of the schools were reserved to 
the control of the authorities; and, accordingly, by the dismission of the 
general assembly, May 23, 1846, distinctly refused the co-operation of 
that body, in fixing the salaries of teachers, and the length of school 
hours on work days and feast days. 

What King Max began, King Ludwig perseveringly continued. The 
activity of the Wallerstein ministry forms an epoch in the history of the 
Bavarian common schools. Considering 1802 as the date of their 
foundation, and 1808 and 1811 those of the most necessary organiza- 
tions and reforms, the Wallerstein period is pre-eminently one of organ- 
ization. The appointment of district school inspectors, in 1832, falls 
within this period. Statistical returns from the common schools (offici- 
ally called “the German work-day schools,”) were required anew, in- 
cluding returns of salaries, school visitation, list of qualifications (of 
teachers,) and annual report on the school. The regulative of 11th 
June, 1809, on the education of teachers, was repealed, and a new one 
issued, January 31, 1836. This extraordinary activity has occasioned the 
reproach of overadministration to be brought against the Wallerstein 
ministry ; more especially with reference to the schoolsof literature. So 
much is certain, that, especially in school affairs, the persons employed 
in teaching are the most important interest; and that too much and too 
long-continued labor in writing, must interfere with the oral labor, which 
is the special vocation of teachers. But that ministry is certainly en- 
titled to the credit of having undertaken and skillfully performed a dif- 
ficult task, whose result is, that we of the present day, can easily com- 
prehend every thing relating to the schools, from the very exterior of 
the official organization inward. 

The decided and severe ministry of Abel, which governed the schools 
by strict ordinances, and the strict enforcement of those already exist- 
ing, aroused in Bavaria a controversy on confessions. It required of the 
schools a distinct position on the question of confessions, for the sake of 
impressing a religious character on them. It set earnestly about secur- 
ing a union of schools and church, and an extension of church influence 
over the schools, but without sacrificing to the church, any of the privi- 
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leges of the state. It confined the German schools within the limits of 
their appropriate departments. An interesting reseript is that of March 
22, 1842, on the exclusion of instruction in French, from the female bur- 
gher schools. “Unfortunately, only children of the higher classes need 
to understand French; and it is forbidden to teach it in the schools to 
others. The girls must become German wives, or must remain German 
maidens.” The royal ordinance of Sth May, 1841, refuses to the teach- 
ers of common schools, the character of public officials. Instead of the 
previous sounding name, the term “preparatory teachers” is used; and 
instead of “praparanden,” “school apprentices.” 

Against these and similar repressive ordinances, an opposition was 
kindled, from the spirit of the year 1848; and here, as elsewhere, there 
was called for a separation of the schools from the church, an eleva- 
tion of the position of teachers to an equality with that of officials, as 
well as a corresponding rate of payment. These tendencies, as they in 
fact developed, did not certainly come from Christian feeling ; but their 
operation has actually led to a useful result. The consistories, since 
that time, are earnest in reminding the clergymen of their duty, in exer- 
cising a diligent supervision of schools and instruction. The desire of 
the teachers to be on the footing of servants of the state, has not as yet 
been granted. The latest rescript, of February 26, 1857, declared anew 
that they were in the service of the communes, not in that of the state; 
but the government interests itself with much favor for the increase of 
their salaries, and this subject is occupying it even now. Thus, we may 
designate the period last past as that of care for the teachers. 

New school-houses are springing up every where, especially for the 
so-called supplementary schools (Nebenschulen.) At every mile, and 
even at shorter distances, they are found, in some of the circles; and 
even where want of means prevents new school-houses from being 
erected, the school authorities have at least procured appropriate dwell- 
ings in connection with them; whereas, previously, the school-room was 
the teacher’s only tenement during the day, and the attic at night. The 
governments have afforded important aid to poor communes, from the 
funds of the circles. The latest regulation (of May 15, 1857,) which 
has been published, lays down new principles, for the religious duty of 
school teachers, in a truly Christian spirit, from the preparatory instruc- 
tion, up to the age of employment ina regular vocation. Thus, Ba- 
varia, and its present government, are entitled to the credit of having 
done their duty to the schools, not only on paper, but in fact. We have 
not here room to discuss the influence of the educators Stephani, Gra- 
ser, and Niethammer, on the operations of the government, supporting 
and promoting them, and sometimes hindering them. 

II. General Outline of the School Laws and Organization.—All 
children, from 6 to the end of the 12th year, unless coming under some 
exception, must attend the schools (ordinance of December 23, 1802.) 
The time of attending the work-day schools, for Protestant children, is 
up to the day of confirmation. This takes place (since 1839,) in the 
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13th year, (previously in the 14th,) on the 30th of April. Any one who 
is 13 by the 30th of the month, may be confirmed, if properly prepared. 
In extraordinary cases, a private confirmation is given. After the time of 
attendance at the work-day schools, begins that at the Sunday schools ; 
previously until the 18th year, now until the 16th. No one can receive 
an appointment, or conclude a marriage, without satisfactory evidence 
of having attended the Sunday (or feast-day) schools. Such attend- 
ance is not required during attendance at a Latin school or a gymna- 
sium. (Law of September 12, 1803.) Neither apprentices nor journey- 
men are excused from it. Up to the year 1856, proposals for lengthen- 
ing the attendance at the work-day schools, and shortening that at the 
feast-day schools, have been decidedly declined. In that year, the for- 
mer term was extended, for Catholics also, to the end of the 13th year, 
with as little disturbance as possible of existing relations, and the latter 
term shortened, for those of all confessions, to two years. The obliga- 
tion to attend instruction in Christianity to the 18th year, it has thus 
far been refused to shorten. In order that school attendance may not 
be evaded by private instruction, real or pretended, this latter is, by a 
law of March 27, 1806, together with institutions for it, placed under 
strict control. Permission to give private instruction, is to be granted 
by the inferior authorities. In order that no child may evade attend- 
ance, by going into another school district, even for a short time, there 
is a legal examination, at which certificates are required. 

School attendance being a universal obligation, the necessary steps 
for the organization and maintenance of sufficient schools, must natu- 
rally be taken. These, for primary instruction, are required of the 
school communes, which often include several political communes. Pri- 
vate obligations to make such provision (of foundations, patrons, &c.,) 
remain in force. The State is also bound to fulfill promptly its own 
obligations, under special laws (Law of February 18,.1843;) but it en- 
deavors to free itself from responsibility for primary instruction gener- 
ally. A school fee of two kreutzers weekly (and more in the larger 
towns,) is required from parents, where there are no free-schools or spe- 
cial foundations. Each parish must pay for poor scholars, from the 
poor’s funds. It also provides all school necessaries (wood, &c.;) pays 
the taxes on the dwelling, ground, and landholders’ taxes, whenever the 
income of the teacher does not exceed, if in a village, 300 florins, and, 
if in a city, 400 florins; and it is responsible for erecting buildings, 
wherever special rights and obligations do not vary the rule. For the 
tenement of the schoolmaster and sexton, in special localities, the 
school funds are holden; elsewhere, the school funds pay three-fourths, 
and the church funds one-fourth of the amount. This partition, how- 
ever, is made only where the school-room is in a separate house; the 
division being equal in other cases. The parish must also provide a 
proper salary for the teacher. But where the means of the parish ren- 
der it impossible to provide such an income, there only may application 
be made for aid, to the funds of the circle ; and if the assistance granted 
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from the central funds of the circle is not sufficient, then a tax may be 
levied upon the vicinity. If a tax on the parish is necessary, to procure 
school necessaries, it is laid in the proportion of the ordinary taxes; but 
the rate for school utensils is laid according to the number of children. 
The parishes are not always large enough to support a school apiece, 
and several are therefore sometimes consolidated into one school-par- 
ish ; a plan which is often a hindrance to successful co-operation, espe- 
cially when the several parishes, thus joined, are under the jurisdiction 
of separate courts and pastors. The increase of population every whcre, 
and especially in the manufacturing districts, has caused a dispropor- 
tion between the number of pupils and teachers. The regular propor- 
tion is 60 to one, and that of 100 to one must not ordinarily be exceeded; 
but it has often risen to 150 and 180, chiefly because the expense of the 
first assistant has to be borne by the teachers themselves. Peculiari- 
ties of location and climate, again, often render it necessary to have 
small schools, of not more than 25 pupils. In neighborhoods mingled 
of those of different confessions, confessional schools are organized, 
whose expenses are borne by those of the respective confessions, so far 
as extraordinary ones are incurred ; or, if there is a communal fund, the 
necessary funds for all parties are derived thence. A law of May 10, 
1810, provides for the obligation to attend school, in one’s own school 
district. The district is bounded by the limits of the parish, and all 
school children living within it, are bound to attend in that district. 
Where there is only one school, this is true, without regard to their con- 
fession ; religious instruction being, in that case, intrusted to a sepa- 
rate teacher. In order to avoid hurting consciences in such cases, spe- 
cial permission will be given to attend a confessional school, if there be 
such in the neighborhood. 

The organization of the higher authorities of school inspection has 
been repeatedly changed. A royal! ordinance of March 16, 1849, re- 
established the ministry of the interior for church and schools; which 
consists of a managing minister, 3 ministerial councilors, 2 high church 
and school councilors, and the necessary office force. One of the min- 
isterial councilors will fulfill the duties of general secretary, by ap- 
pointment of the minister. Under the charge of this department, are 
all matters relating to religious and moral training, and national educa- 
tion, institutions of science and art, the common schools in particular, 
institutions for educating teachers, the preparation of documents relat- 
ing to the finances, and (within the limits of the fixed appropriations,) 
the grants of public money for these purposes. 

Under this ministry are the eight governments, within as many circles, 
whose duties are defined, by the ordinance of December 17, 1825, to be, 
the charge of promoting the school and educational system; mainte- 
nance of the existing laws and ordinances; supervision of all schools 
within the circle, except the higher institutions in the capital, and the 
universities ; oversight of the funds devoted to instruction (revision and 
super-revision of the accounts ;) appropriations under the fixed amount of 
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funds for the schools; procuring of proper school buildings ; organiza- 
tion of new common schools, discontinuance or consolidation of those 
already existing, determination and rectification of school districts ; pro- 
curing proper school returns; examination of all persons desiring the 
office of common school teacher ; appointment of all teachers of common 
and burgher schools, as well in the preparatory schools, unless the right 
of presentation belongs to a third person; necessary removals, pensions, 
&c.; supervision of conduct of persons employed, and over school con- 
ferences ; inspection ; enforcement of discipline. Appeals from decisions 
of controversies between teachers and pastors or parishes, as to the re- 
lations of the schools, school régulations, charge of building, &c., were 
formerly put in charge of designated school councilors of the circle; at 
present, however, they are referred to such councilors as the president 
may think most suitable. As, however, the jurisdiction of referees over 
school affairs in the circle seemed inadequate, a circle school inspection 
was appointed in 1832—consisting of four circle school inspectors, un- 
paid, and removable—chosen by the presidency of the circle, from the 
rectors, professors, district and local inspectors, &c., residing in or near 
the capital town of the circle, and confirmed by the ministry of the in- 
terior. These attend the sittings of the governments of the circle for 
the chief questions relating to instruction, having a vote therein; and as 
a special committee, presided over by the president of the circle, 
and with the aid of the circle referees, they determine what resolutions 
shall be published upon the annual school reports. ‘The common schools 
of every two (by a late order four,) school inspection districts, must be 
visited annually, either by a school referee, or by one of the school 
inspectors. 

The district school inspection (usually including the schools of the 
jurisdiction of a provincial court, from 10,000°to 25,000 inhabitants,) 
together with the district police, are the immediate subordinates of the 
government. (Instruction of September 15th, 1808.) The district school 
inspector, usually a dean, or some other ecclesiastic, has the following 
duties: enforcement of the external school ordinances; improvement 
of the internal condition of the schools; direction of the loca! school 
inspection. They inform themselves of the condition of the schools by 
an annual journey of inspection. For larger towns, whose size requires 
several city inspection districts, is appointed a city school commission, 
(or joint school commission,) composed of the ordinary members of the 
city school board of inspection. These are, however, only appointed in 
cities of the first and second classes, which are under the immediate 
control of the government. The immediate subordinates of the district 
board of school inspection, are the local boards of school inspection. [n 
each parish, or its dependence, having its own school there, is such a 
board; composed, in parishes without a magistrate, of the clergyman, 
the overseer (Ortsvorsteher,) and two or three delegates from the parish 
committees; in parishes containing magistrates, (that is, town authori- 
ties, or the corresponding officers in the county,) of the mayor, the 
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clergyman, and from one to four deputies from the councilors of the 
magistracy. Where several boards are needed for city districts, they 
are made up of the clergyman of the district, or another inspector, and 
a councilor of the magistracy, to whom may be added from one to three 
district overseers, as extraordinary members. All the ordinary members 
of the city district boards of inspection together constitute the joint school 
commission. The authority of the local authorities extend to every 
thing relating to the internal or external relations of the schools; in 
internal affairs, as to discipline ; in external ones, relating to school land, 
buildings, furniture, inventory, order of premises, proper arrangement 
of the school-room, local school funds, situation of the teacher, means 
of supporting poor children, prizes. In charge of the local boards of 
inspection are teachers, assistants, and other subordinate assistants, 
parents of pupils, and all residents of the place who stand in any rela- 
tion to the school; and they may summon all such to meet together 
before them. They have the right of blaming or praising the teacher, 
and of rewarding him from the school funds. Their regular duties are, 
1. Monthly school conferences, on the first Monday in the month (to 
attend to occurrences of importance, neglects in relation to the schools, 
complaints, ordinances from superiors, &c.,) of which reports are made; 
2. Annual reports on the schools; 3. Repeated and diligent visitation 
of the schools, of which reports must be entered in their note-books. 

The united operations of the school inspectors and police of the dis- 
trict are so arranged that the former have charge of the strictly tech- 
nical management of instruction ; but school affairs of a mixed character, 
as those relating to the bounds of the district, attendance, building, 
funds, &c., are referred to both together; and the inspectors, except in 
reference to buildings, have the initiative. 

The supervision of the schools is especially conducted by the legal 
visitations, which are, a, of the circle authorities and circle inspectors. 
The schools of at least four of the circles must be visited thoroughly, 
with reference both to their internal and external affairs, in the months 
of February, March, and April. The proceedings for the visitation are 
most fully prescribed (by a law of 1833,) even down to the form of the 
report. They are made by the commissary, in presence of the chief 
police officers, the district and local school inspectors, teachers, assist- 
ants, and friends of education. The wish of the king is, that the princi- 
pal effort of the inspectors shall be “to bring back the course of instruc- 
tion from the tendency which has of late crept in to mere training of the 
understanding, and superficial overknowledge, to a proper development 
of the soul and heart, and something of real_and permanent value ;” 
b, annual visitations by the district police authorities and inspectors. 
These are bound by a form of visitation prescribed in detail, which 
includes, in a tabular form, 1. Examination on subjects of instruction ; 
2. Their result ; 3. Further observations; 4. Defects; 5. Inspection of 
school localities; 6. Suggestions, requests, difficulties ; 7. Special obser- 
vations not proper for publication. The local school inspectors report on 
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1. Variations in school statistics; 2. History of the period past; 3. Con- 
dition of school, and attendance; 4. Personal matters; 5. Order and 
arrangement; 6. Discipline and instruction ; 7. Resources ; 8, 9. Wishes 
and suggestions of inspectors and teachers; also to be in a tabular form, 
and made at least four weeks before the examination. There are, also, 
additional visitations at least four times a year, since 1851; for which 
about one thousand florins a year is allowed from the funds of the circle, 

It is to be questioned whether so many visits aperate favorably on the 
schools. It is a constant state of examination, which does not permit 
the schools to do any quiet work, tends to cause forcing of the powers of 
the pupils, and leads to a system of driving, for the sake of shining 
with knowledge rapidly taken on, instead of acquiring it by methodical 
acquisition. Among the supervising authorities must also be reckoned 
the central school-book printing establishment, which dates even from 
the last century, and which is intended to furnish for the common 
schools, and latterly for the higher schools also, “systematical” books. 
A ministerial edict of July 21st, 1849, diminishes the privileges of this 
establishment, by declaring that it has no monopoly. It is obliged to 
distribute, if its profits allow, one hundred and fifty florins’ worth of 
books to each circle; and its further profits go to the support of widows 
of school teachers. 

An important department of supervision relates to the qualification of 
teachers, and of subordinate supervising authorities. The table of 
qualifications dates from 1836, and includes statements of personal, official, 
and domestic relations, and opinions on fitness, knowledge, activity, official 
efficiency, general deportment, according to the following scale of six 
grades :—Class I., distinguished attainments ; being, a, remarkably good, 
and b, very good; Class II., sufficient attainments ; being, a, good, and 
b, tolerable ; Class IL., deficient attainments; being, a, slight, and, b, bad. 

In this decision, reference is made to the record of qualifications, at 
the close of preparatory instruction, at leaving the teachers’ seminary, 
at the examination for appointment, and during actual service. The 
qualifying authorities are: local and district inspectors, district police 
authorities, and the circle government. To obtain an alteration of the 
decision, a special government permission must be had; and the exam- 
ination must be repeated at the end of five years. The form for quali- 
fying local school inspectors goes into the utmost detail, and includes 
seventeen heads. This full organization of supervising authorities 
secures to the state a very complete control. 

Thus far, nothing has been said of the rights of the church over 
the schools. The schools are considered state institutions, for the 
supervision of which the church is made an instrument, although 
the church authorities have no right as such to that office ; and while, as 
a general rule, the district school inspectors are chosen from among the 
deans and pastors, still no ecclesiastical dignitary has, as such, a seat 
as school inspector ; nor has he in the higher school council. The edict 
upon the internal church affairs of the united Protestant congregations 
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gives to the high consistory and the consistories the supervision of Prot- 
estant religious instruction in the schools. All other instruction is in the 
department of state police, and in charge of the governments and of the 
ministry of the interior. But in circles where the Protestants are most 
numerous, the school referee is to be a Protestant, and one of the high 
councilors of studies must be a Protestant. (See consistorial ordinance 
of 1809, in the Pastor’s Manual.) The bishops stand in a similar rela- 
tion to the school. By appendix 11 to the constitution, they have the 
right of supervising religious and moral instruction, and the religious 
condition in institutions of religion and instruction. Their wishes will 
be ascertained by questions on the training of teachers, and conformed 
to as far as possible ; and the same in the publication of important laws 
relating to the schools, so far as concerned with instruction in religion 
and morals. Text-books of religious instruction are, also, to be subject 
to their approbation. See ministerial rescript of 8th of April, 1852. 
Ill. Number, and Attendance of Schools.—There are in Bavaria, 
(according to Hermann,) 4,810 Catholic schools, with 5,796 teachers, 
and 307 female teachers ; 2,150 Protestant schools, with 2,669 teachers, 
and only 8 female teachers; 153 Jewish schools, with 157 teachers: in 
all, 7,113 schools, with 8,622 teachers, and 315 female teachers. These 
schools are attended by 284,788 male work-day scholars, and 290,426 
females ; by 178,713 male Sunday-scholars and 192,348 females: in all, 
946,275. Their income is 2,912,500 florins: being, from the state, 
404,877 fl., from the parishes, 1,103,789 fl., from foundations, 596,089 f., 
from private sources, 807,745 fl.; with an expenditure of 2,543,340 fl. 
to persons, and 356,108 for property. Non-attendance at school, by any 
child, can only happen by great negligence. Thus, in a population 
of about four and a half millions, those attending the work-day schools 
are about 1 soul to 7 3-5, and the Sunday schools 1 to 12; being 13 1-4 
per cent. of the former, and 8 1-4 per cent. of the latter: in all, 21 1-2 
per cent. There are 80 work-day scholars per school, and 67 scholars 
to one teacher. In the year 1835-6, the number of Catholic schools 
increased by 476, and of the Protestant by 383. The expenditures in 
that year, of state money (from funds of circles) increased, by 194,594 
fi.; from parish funds, by 656,535 fl.; from foundations, 133,894 fl. ; and, 
from private sources, it decreased by 26,295 fl. Total, an increase of 
958,729 fl. The number of school children increased by 64,438. The 
proportion between county and city schools, is stated only so far as the 
cities are immediately under the circle governments. There are in 
Bavaria, east of the Rhine, in 29 “immediate cities,” 197 schools ;. and, 
in 239 police districts, 5,478. In the Palatinate, there are, in 12 land- 
commissariats, 1,438 schools. Poor-schools exist, commonly, only in the 
large towns. The fact that the poor-children are penned up in separate 
rooms, and that the basis of a caste distinction is thus laid, even in the 
school world, may indicate a saving in the money accounts, but, educa- 
tionally, it is certainly of evil tendency. All the children of the people 
ought to be educated together, without any such early distinctive impress 
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upon part of them, of public paupers. Schools of mechanic trades 
have not yet spread much in Bavaria, even where manufactures are 
most prosperous. The ordinance of January 15th, 1840, modified in 
August 1854, determines the factory hours of children of the work-day 
school age, exercising a Christian care over their health and bodily de- 
velopment. The working hours of the youngest children (of ten years 
old,) are, at most, nine hours, between 6 A. M. and 8 P. M., with two 
hours of intermission, in three separate portions. The same law re- 
quires their attendance upon a public or private school; which is not 
to begin before 6 A. M., or to last after 6 P. M.; and which must not 
contain more than fifty children each. But the concession is made to 
the manufacturing interest, that only three hours daily are required for 
school inspection. But how short is the whole school life of a factory 
child! It is thus that the extension of manufacturing hinders the sym- 
metrical development of common school instruction. 

Under so favorable a condition of schools, it can only exceptionally 
happen that any individual, immediately after leaving school, shall be 
unable to read or to write as much as is absolutely necessary. But the 
attainments made at school, often very good, (and of the city schools 
even more might be said,) are preserved only where the graduate’s 
occupation is such as to furnish continued practice. Where the external 
senses and physical powers are chiefly occupied, much knowledge and 
many attainments are lost. Even the Sunday schools show a continual 
retrogression, which their few hours’ duration can not prevent. The 
greatest loss, however, is of real knowledge; which is often hurriedly 
crowded in upon the memory shortly before an examination, before the 
external or internal faculties are well developed; in which case, all 
such acquisitions very soon become confused together. Wherever a 
religious life prevails, maintained by a steady attendance upon divine 
service, reading God’s word, &c., the remainder of the school acquisi- 
tions are found to be more fully preserved. Military authorities com- 
plain of the number of recruits who lack the most indispensable 
knowledge ; but this will not represent an average for Bavaria ; because 
the sons of families which expend the most care upon instruction, often 
avoid military service, their places being filled from the lowest class 
of people. Many complaints are also made from jails and houses of cor- 
rection of the entire destitution of school knowledge of the criminals ; 
but these are quite as frequently abandoned men, who defy both the 
discipline of the schools and the punishments of the prison. Ought 
not the statistics to show that there are as many educated criminals as 
uneducated? These defects of education show that the common 
schools can not accomplish what is in some quarters required of them. 
Thorough practice in reading, writing, and arithmetic, is better than 
wandering at pleasure in the labyrinth of real studies. If the present 
extent of studies is not the right one, even under the best organization 
and methods, stil! it is evident that they produce too much good to allow 
of wishing them circumscribed. 
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IV. Interior organization of the schools—The basis of the school 
subdivisions is a triple classification of city and country schools: name- 
ly, preparatory class, and class I., (the separation of which gives a 
division into four classes,) and classes II. and IIL. ; the latter three being 
more often named high, middle, and lower class. These are subdivided 
as the number of scholars and of teachers may admit. In the larger 
cities, the three higher classes are divided into seven, one for each 
year; and these, again, into boys’ and girls’ classes; so that we have 
the following table of classes in a city school :— 

A. I. preparatory class, usually both boys and girls, 6th to 7th year. 
II. lower class, boys, girls, division a, 7th to 8th year. 
“ “ “ “ “ b, 8th to Oth 
B. Ill. middle “ a, 9thtol0th “ 
- * b, 10th to llth “ 
C. IV. higher “ a, lithto 12th “ 
Wiag® b, 12th to 13th “ 

On this plan, for instance, are organized the schools in Augsburg. In 
Nuremberg there are 74 school-classes, with 63 definitive teachers, 
and 11 assistants. In Firth there are supplementary classes for the 
weaker scholars, who can not keep up with the rest. But, in many 
schools, one teacher has to instruct all three classes in one room. The 
time of instruction is five hours daily, in the so-called whole schools. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons are vacations. In the section, or 
half-day schools, which, however, are established only exceptionally, 
each section must be instructed three hours daily, in which case the 
teacher loses his golden rest of Wednesday afternoon; and, on Satur- 
days, two hours each: in all, thirty-four hours a week. Two or three 
hours of instruction are required, daily, in the summer schools in the 
country ; and in sectional schools, the higher section has two hours, and 
the beginners one—beginning, where practicable, at 6 A. M. The 
summer school begins May Ist, and ends November Ist. The vacations 
of the country schools come in harvest ; two weeks for the early harvest 
and two for the later, as the locality may require. City schools have 
only fourteen days’ vacation. The regulation course of instruction of 
1804 and 1811 gives a special course of instruction and a time-bill, which 
are given out at examination, and must not be varied from. Single city 
school commissions and district boards of inspection work after a uniform 
plan, arranged on the basis of the regulation course, and approved by 
the king. Every course of instruction must include the following 
subjects. 

1. Religion. Within the Lutheran church, the limit of this is a 
knowledge of the six chief portions of Luther’s small catechism. Text- 
books are, Luther’s small catechism, with texts as comment and explana- 
tion for teachers; Dr. Bockh’s Guide ; Léhe’s House, School, and 
Church Book ; H. Caspari’s Luther’s small Catechism explained, (this 
for the children ;) Irmischer’s Guide, and Extracts from Spencer’s Cate- 
chism; Wucherer’s Guide through the Catechism, &c. The united 
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Palatinate uses Ebrard’s Catechism, compiled from the Heidelberg 
Catechism and Luther’s The Catholic church uses the Diocesan Cate- 
chism, by a Jesuit, which is usually called the German Catechism, and 
whose usefulness is highly spoken of. 

2. Biblical History. From Zahn’s Biblical Histories, and the Calw 
“Twice two and fifty;” the Catholic church, after Christoph von 
Schmid. 

3. Memorizing ; of matter from the Bible, catechism, and hymn-book. 
The number of texts to be learned is 485; of hyms, 40; J. F. E. Buch- 
mann’s Plan for Learning Texts by Heart. For the preparatory classes 
is used the so-called God manual; or, True First Instruction about God. 

4. Reading; which, by the law of April 24, 1811, holds the first place, 
and is taken as the especial measure of the periods of instruction ; 
technical reading belonging to the first class, logical to the second, and 
esthetic to the third; the latter, however, being pursued only where the 
children are within an esthetic circle at home. Manuals; Bavarian 
Instructor and Reading-book ; Ludwig and Heinisch; Instructor and 
Reading-book. Poland; Haberlein, Schmidt; First Instructor for Chil- 
dren; Krumbacher’s Reader, &c. 

5. Writing. In the first class is required the writing of single letters, 
syllables, and words; in the second, continued technical instruction, with 
special reference to calligraphy ; in the third, especial reference to calli- 
graphy, after the model copies prescribed by the law of Bavaria. 

6, 7. Orthographical exercises (spelling by writing, written sen- 
tences,) in connection with practical graminatical exercises (without any 
special text-book,) beginning in the 2nd period, and extending up to 
separate written documents (letters, accounts, receipts, &c.) The sub- 
ject-matter is prescribed in detail for the three classes. The required 
books are, Guide to Calligraphy and Dictation Exercises, Danheimer’s 
Kempten. Parts of the calligraphy from the former, with copies, may 
be had in Bayreuth and Nordlingen, and copies at the central book 
establishment. The instruction in German is based upon the Manual 
of Heinisch and L. Offinger, Engelbrecht, Pflug, F. X. Klass of 
Munich, &c. 

8. Arithmetic. As far as the rule of three, the chain rule, and the 
easiest fractions.. Manuals; Arithmetic for the Bavarian Schools, from 
the central beok establishment ; Henner’s Head and Mental Arithme- 
tic; Erhard’s Scholar in Arithmetic; Collection of Problems for the 
Nuremberg Common Schools; Arithmetic for Home and School, &c. 

9. Geography. The law says of this, and particularly of that of 
Bavaria, that “It is no recommendation to a teacher, that he promotes 
instruction in geography at the expense of other studies.” The present 
king is much interested in the study of Bavarian history. For this pur- 
pose prizes are given, being copies of T welve Pictures, from the Lives of 
Bavarian princes, and (more for the Catholic schools,) History of Bavaria 
in Pictures, by Thomas Driendl. Many histories of the country, for 
common schools, have lately been produced, both in prose and verse; 
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but a well-arranged chronological series of clear narratives, from the 
history of Bavaria, is yet needed. 

10. Singing. The love of music, especially for church music, and 
strictly national popular song, is required to be maintained and pro- 
moted as muchas possible. Manuals are, Church Choral Book; Kraus- 
sold’s Collection of Songs; Small Collection, by several teachers in 
Erlangen, &c.; Hohmann’s Practical Course of Instruction in Sing- 
ing, &c. 

11. Drawing, formerly obligatory through all three periods, is now 
carried only far enough to afford a means of distinguishing talent; and 
is studied only on Sundays and feast days. There are about 26 special 
drawing schools, in which are employed, at present, about 266 teachers. 

Industrial schools are organized in connection with the common 
schools, but as yet most advantageously in the cities. At present there 
are 1,530 industrial schools, with 1,963 teachers. Each school must have 
its industrial garden. The course of instruction is the same for both city 
and country schools; and, “ although this is arranged chiefly for the city 
and burgher schools, their larger scope has not at all interfered with 
their application to the country schools.” Different courses would be as 
great an evil asa different education for city and country school-teachers. 
This would bring about an unfriendly distinction between the city and 
country population; and, moreover, the great spread of manufacturing 
establishments would make it difficult to fix a line of distinction. One 
course of instruction, one mode of training teachers, is the rule, and, in 
practice, careful reference to the very various circumstances of the life 
of the people. No course of lessons is prescribed, but only general 
principles are laid down. According to the original plan, four hours 
should be employed in instruction about God, three on men, four on na- 
ture, three on art, six on language, four on number and size; in all 
twenty-four. According to the plan, as modified in 1811, the lessons, in 
Nuremberg for example, are arranged as follows :— 

Preparatory Class. Lower. Middle. Higher. 
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The methods of instruction vary, according to the theories which 
have prevailed. The views of Stephani and Graser still have influence; 
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but a careful eclecticism finds favor with the authorities, who judge by 
results, without compelling the use of any method. It is a rule that 
every school shall begin and end with prayer, according to the formula. 
The “Ritual for a Complete Morning Service,” (not very much used,) con- 
tains, 1, salutation ; 2, singing; 3, reading the Bible; 4, prayer and biblical 
instruction; 5, singing ; 6, benediction, and a short pause. This is com- 
monly shortened. Religious instruction is given two hours a week, by 
a minister, and four by the teacher; the arrangement being such, that 
the latter has charge chiefly of exercises in memory, biblical history, 
and explanations of words, and the former of the religious instruction 
proper. Punctual attendance at church is most strictly enjoined upon 
children of school age, and they have a separate place in church, with a 
teacher. The children in the common schools are but little employed 
in studying at home; the schools being to be made not audience-rooms, 
but instruction-rooms; and the hardest of the work not being to be put 
off on home. School diaries, for the entry of any ideas which may oc- 
cur, are used here and there, but not generally; the note-books contain 
the history and chronology of each school, and the regulations made in 
it. The scholars are graduated after a regular examination, held once 
a year, by the district board of inspection; and is evidenced by the cer- 
tificate of graduation, which must be produced at marriage, taking 
possession of property, &c. 

The efficiency of the schools is to be felt outside the school-room, 
but without interfering with domestic rights. It is not the domestic 
misdemeanors of the scholars, but those committed in their intercourse 
with each other on the public highways, in a sphere as near to the 
schools as to the home, that the schools are to have cognizance of. The 
schools possess a portion of police authority, in order that the children 
may not fall into the hands of the police. Parents who take their 
chilren to dances, &c., are warned by the local school inspection board ; 
and, in case of a repetition, they may either be punished by the same 
authority, or handed over to the police. The school discipline is not a 
pedantical application of a school code carried into detail. The school 
ordinances are only single disciplinary determinations, on tavern-haunt- 
ing, &c. While a Draconian strictness is not used, that false philan- 
thropism is avoided which would manage the often very unrestrained 
body of scholars by allurements and caresses. Corporeal punishment is 
permitted, but the utmost caution is enjoined. Boxes on the ear are 
forbidden, and punishment by blows is to be resorted to only in the 
extremest necessity, upon an order from the school authorities, and in the 
school; the school discipline being a branch of the disciplinary, not of 
the police, penal authority. It was a former fashion to operate upon 
the minds of the scholars by public commendations, with public parade ; 
and the result, in the country schools, was harmful. The choice of tak- 
ers of prizes is now a much more delicate affair, as they are chosen 
from a general estimate by the teacher, not on special prize exercises. 
Common people do not understand how rightly to estimate such 
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rewards; and they make discords at home and in the village. In some 
places bretzels (a kind of pastry) were distributed to all. 

The Sunday and feast-day schools are mainly intended, according to 
the plan of instruction of 1811, to continue the school instruction. and to 
fill out such studies as remained incomplete. The studies are arranged 
with this view; and are the same as those in the work-day schools. In 
most places they can be no more than a repetition of what was learned 
in the work-day schools. By a ministerial order of April 22nd, 1847, 
they are “in the most critical period of youth, to direct their develop- 
ment into moral independence, and to confirm them in it; to preserve 
the young men from coarseness and licentiousness, to preserve in the 
young women a sense of modesty and honor, and to protect and 
strengthen the religious element in both.” A difficult task! The 
sexes are to be kept separate, and instructed two hours each; so that, 
where there is only one teacher, he will have four hours work. The 
time is arranged in 1 hour instruction in Christianity, (in the church,) 
and 1 1-2 hour in Sunday-school. The mode of instruction is chiefly 
by lecturing. The results of the Sunday-schools (for whose benefit not 
much pedagogical provision has been made,) are on the whole not 
great; the teacher sees, from year to year, the attainments of his schol- 
ars decreasing from year to year, and the edifice, which he has built 
with so much pains, falling down again. While this fact ought to lead 
to a more effective organization of the Sunday-schools, the steps taken 
by the chamber during 1856, have only resulted in abridging the period 
of the Sunday-school course to the sixteenth year, in order to avoid 
interference with the domestic and industrial relations. Instead of ap- 
plying a reformation, the knot has been cut. The victory is one of 
materialism. 

V. Condition of the teachers. The teacher is the soul and life of the 
schools ; and his situation therefore demands special attention. Bava- 
rian teachers are entitled “scheol-teachers.” or “German teachers.” 
The common people, however, mostly use the names cantor, rector, or 
choir-rector, which are not officially known. The “German teacher” is 
either of boys or girls; of the Ist, 2nd, or 3rd class, there being no dis- 
tinction of rank. The names of principal school and supplementary 
school (the former for the parsonage school,) are not officially recog- 
nized. Every school with a minimum income of 250 florins is a 
“ definitive ” school, and has a definitive teacher. In schools with only 
200 florins of income, are employed substitutes, permanent and unmar- 
ried. There are also permanent and temporary assistants employed for 
sickly teachers and overburdened ones. All such substitutes and assist- 
ants are provisory only; the organization of a definitive school being 
always the object aimed at. The class of schoolmasters, (schulhalter) 
in what are called unorganized schools, of which the incorporated and 
unincorporated trades have been deprived, is almost extinct. They 
have mostly been admitted into the regular organization by a special 
examination. But few of them were removed, and those’ for financial 
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reasons... The regulation of 1836 for the training of teachers was 
subjected, by the ordinance of 13th of May, 1857, (of which we can 
only give a partial account.) to a revision which will have the effect of 
causing those educated for the office of teacher, not only to be furnished 
with the necessary knowledge, but to be subjected to a thorough training 
of the character. The mere instruction is to be reduced in proportion, 
and the new training to be rendered more permanent in effect. The 
design of the whole course of instruction is, to educate teachers true to 
their faith and their church, devoted to the king and the throne, obedi- 
ent to the laws, simply yet thoroughly taught, interested in their calling, 
and fond of the young. The education of teachers includes the pre- 
liminary, that in the seminary, and the continuation of it, after the 
seminary. The preliminary course is to begin at the end of the thir- 
teenth year, or not later than the end of the fifteenth, and is three years 
long. The pupils, or school-apprentices, are admitted to it upon an 
examination by the joint commission for the district; and are taught, 
partly in the preparatory seminaries of the district, which are under a 
clergyman or school-teacher as principal, and partly put in charge of 
teachers authorized for the purpose, and mostly in the country or in 
smaller cities, that the school-apprentices may be accustomed to simple 
habits. The course of instruction includes, besides the studies of the 
German schools, music, drawing, and agricultural economy ; all upon a 
strictly prescribed plan. Between the ends of the sixteenth and twen- 
tieth year, the school-apprentice who is physically sound, and who has 
the means of support, either his own or from assured sources, and also 
the necessary testimonials of preparation, may be admitted into the 
seminary, upon an especial examination, before a government commis- 
sary, a delegate of the church authority, an inspector, and a teacher 
of the seminary. Here he passes through a two years’ course, whose 
chief studies are religion, language, arithmetic, writing, music, the sub- 
ordinate church services, and the theory of education, with the second- 
ary ones of general useful knowledge and drawing ; all according toa 
strictly prescribed plan, there being eleven hours daily of instruction 
and exercises. The pupils all live in the seminary buildings, except 
Jews. The seminary has an iuspector, at a salary of from 800 to 1200 
florins, (the salary having recently been somewhat varied,) who is to be a 
clergyman; a prefect, with salary of from 500 to 800 fl. ; a second teacher, 
with from 400 to 600 fl, who is to be a professional teacher; besides 
assistants from those in training for teachers, monitors from the pupils, 
a farmer, and a steward. With each seminary, a school of practice is 
connected. There are ten seminaries: in Straubing, Freising, Speier, 
Kaiserslautern, Bamberg, Altdorf, Eichstadt, Schwabach, Wartzburg, 
and Lauingen, having 13 fixed teachers and 65 assistants. There are 
ho private teachers’ seminaries. The number of pupils is as follows: 
1st, Catholics, in first course 187, in second 167, in all 354; 2nd, Prot- 
estants, in first course 84, in second 80, in all 164. Total, 518; of whom 
seven are Jews. Expenses, 89,000 florins. About the year 1832-33, 
No. 16.—[Vot. VI., No. 1.]—19. 
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the number of institutions, teachers, and scholars increased. But there 
has been an increasing demand for assistants, in consequence of the 
hasty general organization of the schools, and the increase of attend- 
ance—there being from nine to ten years before definitive employment 
as a teacher. There is a want of such assistants, not very definitely felt, 
but leading to the reorganization of some occasional schools. The circle 
governments use all the means in their power to increase the number 
of candidates by supporting preparatory students, teachers, and pupils, 
and by important aid to those in the seminaries; as much as 2,500 fi, 
for example, being given to those of the seminary at Schwabach. The 
allowances are as high as 80 florins. At the same time, the supply 
of teachers from teachers’ families, their most natural source, decreases; 
a large number of pupils coming from the poorer class of small mechan- 
ics. An increase of salaries will not increase the number of teachers 
as rapidly as is desired, for there is a feeling among the people which 
desires and will have a degree of material prosperity impossible in the 
the station of teacher. The seminaries have fourteen days’ vacation at 
Easter, and six weeks in autumn; and there isa graduating exam- 
ination before the same commission asat entrance. But few are marked 
I. 1; from a quarter to a third of all the candidates, I. 2; the mark III. 
1, necessitates a repetition of the course ; and III. 2, dismission. Pupils 
receiving a certificate of capacity are termed “school-service expect- 
ants,” and may be employed, after one year’s practice, as assistarts, and, 
after two years more, as substitutes. All teachers in office must attend 
the institutions for continued instruction, under the charge of a district 
school inspector, or of a local school inspector, named by the circle gov- 
ernment. These operate by conferences (at least six in a year,) written 
tasks, (four.a year,) criticism on them, conversation, catechetical and 
musical exercises, books, and periodicals. The reports, with a private 
report are made to the circle governments. In each school inspection 
district, a school library is to be founded. There are no other teachers’ 
associations. The examination for situations takes place, usually, after 
four years, at the seminary, before the same commission ; except that, 
for seminary teachers, selected school inspectors are substituted. There 
are no examinations for promotion. An appointment is received after 
from nine to ten years of provisory service, unless the candidate has 
had the good fortune to obtain a place under some patron. About a 
fourth of all the places are at the disposal of such; in some cases under 
the -parish, (in the Palatinate in most cases,) and in others under the 
landed proprietors. 

The appointment of teachers, as well as their suspension and dismis- 
sion, is in the hands of the circle government; and presentations to 
places must be confirmed by it. Presentations can be made only of 
teachers who have passed examination; and, for cities, only of those 
marked I. Appointments to united school and church appointments, 
must have the consent of the circle government and of the church 
authorities; but the government is the determining and appomting 
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body.. An appointment to the ministry must be answered within eight 
days. The tax on appointments is about 10 per cent. of the income, 
exclusive of what is paid for assistants. Appointments must be made 
within the circle. The teacher, when appointed, is “definitive ;” that 
is, he-can be removed only on account of special misconduct, or con- 
firmed unfitness. A definite appointment does not remove any liability 
to public service, and gives no claim to the privileges of public service. 
The minimum salary is, at present, 250 florins. The scale of October 
12th, 1852, is :— 

In cities of Ist class, with 2,000 families, 

“« & & Qnd “ with 500—2,000 families, 300 fi. 

“« « © 3rd “ and towns, under 500 families,.......... 250 fi. 

nd, bccdenthaeteteelectetecdseteceses 200 fi. 

Assistants and coadjutors, (of old teachers,) 

An increase of the salaries of from 200 fl. to 250 fl. has been made, 
which required, in Middle Franconia alone, 8,149 fl. The council of 
Middle Franconia fixed in 1857 a graduated increase of salaries, based 
on a number of years of service; which, however, has gone into effect 
only in single cities, as, for example, Nuremberg. The legal salaries 
range between 250 and 400 to 500 f1., or, in cities, as far as 600 fl. The 
numerous patronage appointments hinder any regular advancement. 
The tax estimate for teachers reaches, in cities, 400 fl., in the country, 
300 fl. For those having the smaller salaries, the parishes pay taxes for 
house and ground, and dominical taxes, (that is, landholder’s taxes, as 
titles, &c.) The school buildings are taxed among real estate, and also 
permanent additional services, as cantor, organist, sexton. An allowed 
additional employment is that of parish clerk, reference to which is had in 
the teachers’ seminaries. Teachers also have a portion of land from 
the parish commons. Thus, the average of income of Bavarian teachers 
is 325 fl. Although the definitive service as teacher gives in itself no 
right to a pension, each teacher, when appointed, is obliged to enroll 
himself in the pension institution for widows and orphans of teachers, 
which is sustained by contributions of members and assistance from the 
circle funds. From this, each widow of a teacher receives an annual 
pension of 40 fl., and in some circles more, and (up to the end of the 
fifteenth year,) each half-orphan 8 fl., and each orphan 12 f1., annually, 
as aid in support. The circle of Middle Franconia pays for this pur- 
pose a regular sum of 2,000 fl.,as much for the support of disabled 
teachers, 1,600 fl. for extraordinary aid, 500 fl. for support of poor widows 
having no claim on the pension institution, 2,144 fl. pensions and pay- 
ments for support of teachers, their widows and orphans; and in like 
manner the other circles. The system for pensions of teachers’ widows 
needs revision and improvements; as, although the parishes are bound 
to make up deficiencies in these pensions, they do it with an ill will and 
a bad grace. A teachers’ orphan-house, where orphans of sufficient 
capacity may be trained into school-teachers, is much needed. The 
wretched prospects for their widows prevents many from becoming 
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teachers. Emeriti teachers receive a retiring pension from their last 
place, which is increased from the circle funds. The old and sick are 
commonly allowed an assistant, and thus occupy their places until death. 

Female teachers are scarcely at all employed, except in the Catholic 
church. Of a total of 313, there are at present only 8 Protestants; 
there being no call for them in that confession. There are no public 
institutions for the education of female teachers; and the orders are in- 
teresting themselves in them. In the Institution of the English Ladies 
at Augsburg, twenty-four young women prepared themselves, for the 
competitive examination in 1855-6. The ministerial ordinance of Janu- 
ary 3ist, 1836, regulates the private instruction of female teachers, and 
their examination for employment. 

To be continued. 





FRANCE. 
XVI. STATE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 


- 





The Westminster Review for October, 1858, contains a summary 
of the state of public instruction in France under Louis Napoleon— 
which we gave somewhat abridged. 

Education in France is divided into three grades—primary, secondary, and 
superior instruction. 

t The first grade is sub-divided into three degrees, (dégrés) each represented by 
separate schools. The first, existing formerly in most hamlets, affords instruction 
in writing and reading, arithmetic, geography, some notions of Frenéh and sacred 
history, and a little practical geometry. The second degree, consisting in schools 
of average sized villages, merely affords the same instruction carried in each 
branch to more proficiency; but the third degree, existing in towns of any conse- 
quence, is worthy of attention, as pfoviding a sound practical education that can 
turn out young men fit to enter on any of the usual walks of industrious life. In 
addition to the elements enumerated in the first degree, its teaching comprises 
the whole of the French history, and geometry, algebra, in connection with the 
latter, natural history, and the elements of drawing and music. Two establish- 
ments of this category in Paris, the Ecoles Turgot and Chaptal, have attained 
considerable eminence; and it was a favorite object with the most enlightened 
men in France, while they had any influence on government, to encourage the 
spread of similar institutions, by them regarded as the best nursery for sound 
popular education, These primary schools in their different degrees fall under 
two heads, commercial and private (libre.) The former have a master named by 
the municipality on the recommendation of a superior dignitary of the educational 
establishment, entitled rector of academy. The masters thus appointed are func- 
tionaries entirely dependent on authority, and their salaries are miserably small, 
with few exceptions not exceeding 50/., while they often are less. The latter are 
of course managed by their owners, who, however, are always subject to the 
supervision of an inspector, resident in the capital of each department. But this 
is the least of the fetters laid on private instruction. No individual can open an 
establishment of the sort, without having first handed in to the proper authorities 
a certificate that he has passed the examination incumbent on schoolmasters, and 
given notice in due form of his desire to open a school in a given locality. It then 
rests entirely with the authorities whether they will grant a permission, which 
they can withdraw whenever they may think fit, without assigning any other 
reason than the general one of consideration for public interests and morals. 
Now, against both these kinds of establishments the government has been waging 
an unrelaxing and destructive warfare. * * * 

The congregation of the Fréres de la Doctrine Chretienne, solely devoted to 
popular education, is the ecclesiastical corporation chosen by the government as 
its agent on this occasion. This brotherhood, indefatigable, zealous, and most 
efficiently equipped, both in education and money, is rapidly extending its estab- 
lishments under favor of government support. Not only does one of its houses 
take the place of the suppressed commercial school, but the brethren, by their 
funds and the economical habits of their monastic organization, are able to give 
the same education at half the price of an establishment which must pay masters 
who live upon their salaries. And this competition has been attended by the result 
that many communities, already struggling under difficulties, have relieved them- 
selves, with the assent of government, from further burdens of handing their 
school over to the brethren, who willingly took on themselves its entire expense. 
Thus an attempt is now going on to spread noiselessly a network of ecclesiastical 
education for the lower classes over France, in the room of that secular one which 
* was producing admirable results. The private institutions are naturally still more 
exposed to destruction, there being nothing whatever to ward from them a judg-- 
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ment against which there is no appeal. The coalition between government and 
the Catholic clergy has specially involved a stern persecution against Protestant- 
ism, which, in its limited community, bas continued to manifest in France all the 
fervor of Huguenot devotion, and has shown great activity in the cause of educa- 
tion. Such institutions have been visited with peremptory interdictions, on the 
score of public welfare; and we subjoin one of them to show their manner.* 

II. While primary instruction is confined to elementary and practical education, 
secondary instruction is distinguished by its completeness, enforcing a scientific 
efficiency in the matters taught in the inferior grade with practical succinctness, 
with a thorough course of Latin and Greek, English or German—the choice 
between these two languages resting with the student—rhetoric, philosophy, 
French literature, mathematics, and the elements of natural sciences, thus afford- 
ing a perfect classical and literary education, along with the rudiments of science, 
The establishments bestowing it are the Lycées, formerly royal colleges, the com- 
munal colleges, and private institutions. With reference to them, France has 
been mapped out, for the purpose of educational supervision, into a number of dis- 
tricts called Academies, presided over by a dignitary called rector ; just as, for 
administrative purpose, it has been divided into departments, presided by the 
préfet. The term academy does not, therefore, express an educational foundation, 
but merely the collective existence of the lycées, colleges, and private institutions 
within the jurisdiction of a rector—a singular use of the term, which has often 
Jed to error on the part of persons insufficiently acquainted with France. 

The lycées are all entirely supported by government, and their teachers 
consequently functionaries, in the strict sense of the word; but many of the com- 
munal colleges are on a mixed footing, the commune supplying the homestead or 
a subvention to some individual, who then takes in boarders on his own account. 
No one can open a private institution without a certificate of bis having taken the 
degrees of Bachelor and Licentiate of Letters, passing a special examination, and 
afterward depositing for approval, with the secretary of the academy, a prosp 
of his intended classes, which, though they may be extended, must strictly com- 
prise the studies indicated by government, together with a plan of the interior 
Grrangement of his house. This last provision is eminently characteristic how 
deeply French mind has contracted the habit of subjecting every trifle to the uni- 
form decision of supreme authority; for it is not a recent encroachment, but 
existed under Louis Philippe. 

At the age of eleven, the pupils enter these schools in the eighth and lowest 
form; and before the recent modifications, afterward to be mentioned, they all 
proceeded systematically through the whote course of training, advancing year by 
year a form, until they reached the second, from which they entered, in the fol- 
lowing year, the eighteenth of their age, the highest of their ordinary forms, 
which is called the one of rhetoric. After the completion of this prescribed 
course, a supplementary, though obligatory, class of another year affords special 
instruction in philosophy, without neylecting the subjects of former study ; and 
beyond this, an extra class again of a year exists for those who seek to master the 
depths of mathematics. Thus a pupil, who goes through the entire course of 
study, can not finish it before the end of his twentieth year; nor can he be entitled 
to compete for that degree of Bachelor of Letters, formerly an indespensable 
condition for admission in a profession, and the supposed natural termination of 
secondary instruction, unless he has persevered through the class of philosophy. 
Iu France there are two kinds of Bachelorships, of Letters and of Sciences, but 


*“Tue Acapemic Counci, oF THE VaR.—Seeing that the Sieur Guilbot, in coming to 
La Gaude for the purpose of opening there a private Protestant school, in a ‘commune’ 
where there was not one person being a Protestant by origin, born and recognized as such, 
has introduced such a leaven of discord that the ‘commune’ has since been constantly 
agitated and divided; j 

“ Seeing that the closing of this school is demanded on all sides, and especially by all the 
magistrates invested with the right of taking care of order and public morals, as the only and 
necessary means of re-establishing calm ond quist in the ‘commune ;’ ‘ 

“ Considering it both necessary and advisable to interpret and apply in this sense the right 
of o ition to be exercised in behalf of public morals, 

oP e accused being present, the council judges, without appeal, by Art. 28 of the law of 
15th of March, 1850, and unanimously decides— 

“J. The opposing injunction to be kept in force. “ 

“JI. The aforementioned to be immediately and forever closed (13th January, 1851.) 
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the latter, of a special nature, was formerly dependent upon the former; in fact, 
no degree or diploma whatever could be obtained by any one who had not previ- 
ously received that distinction. For it the candidate was required to have made 
his studies in an establishment subject to government inepection,* technically 
called établissement universitaire, an exception being only made for instruction 
under the parental roof with an authorized professor, the fact being testified by 
the father and the maire of the locality ; nor could any one be admitted to the 
examination who had not attended the classes of rhetoric and philosophy, each 
during a whole year. The examination was proportionate in its strictness to the 
severity of the studies exacted. It comprised Latin, Greek, the modern language 
chosen by the scholar, rhetoric, philosophy, general history, arithmetic, the first 
four books of geometry, algebra, and the elements of physics and chemistry. In 
England, where the organization of our system exposes even the humblest indi- 
vidual to the enlarging influence of general interests, by directly bringing home 
and assigning to him in his private capacity some share in the management of the 
community, much reasoning has been spent on proving the futility of loading the 
young mind with theoretical and classical matter affirmed to be of no practical use 
in after life. In France, on the contrary, whose constitution affords no such ele- 
ment to refreshen and recruit the maturity of its citizens, where a man pursuing 
a profession must subside into a functionary, or confine himself to some specific 
calling, as of medicine or the law, a strong infusion into the early mind of those 
large principles and liberal tastes whose richest and purest fountain-heads reside 
in ancient philosophy and classical literature, has been considered the only 
inspiration capable of counteracting the narrowing and stagnating influence of later 
life. The best thinkers in France, therefore, prize this secondary instruction as 
the ark of their country’s intellectual salvation, providing each youth, on his start 
in life, with a stock of principles which alone can prevent his vigor from expiring 
under the leaden atmosphere of official subserviency, or at least from dwindling 
into mere specific aptitude. 

The government, alive to the fact that here lies the stronghold of the country’s 
intelligence and spirit, has consequently been indefatigable in prostrating it. In 
1848, men, who understood liberty to mean freedom, abolished the necessity of 
authorization for the foundation of a private school, and the restriction excluding 
pupils of other establishments than those called “ universitaires ” from the degree 
of Bachelor. The first of these alterations was soon revoked, but the second 
is till maintained. The object of Louis Napoleon being to break the spirit of in- 
dependence and self-respect supposed to animate the members of the teaching 
body, and to reduce their influential position in the country, his government, in 
1849, precipitately gave its support to a proposal of Montalembert, who was per- 
fectly correct in believing that it would only serve the interests of the clergy. 
France, which till then had been divided into twenty-seven academies, was hence- 
forth to have one in each department. In this measure the government was blind 
enough merely to perceive the opportunity it offered for inflicting degradation on 
the existing rectors and educational officers, without observing that it would defeat 
ends equally dear to itself. Louis Napoleon’s object was not centered in the 
humiliation of a troublesome set of men, but in compelling education and enlight- 
enment to figure with all the pomp and weight attached to their natural represent- 
atives in loyal attendance upon his government. But as soon as the rector was 
reduced to a jurisdiction limited by the department, presiding often over only a 
few unimportant establishments, receiving a salary diminished in proportion to his 
reduction in authority, he at once fell from a dignitary into a second-rate func- 
tionary, utterly incapable of reflecting upon government any tinsel of considera- 
tion. While the official representative of instruction was thus lowered, an ally 
of the government was assuming a position which gave umbrage. As the rector 
sank the bishop rose ; in the first instance patronized with indisereet favor, then 
supported by ample means, and finally disposing of a zealous cohort of assistants. 
What | the Imperial Government, however, can not abide is any power acquiring 
4 consistency of its own. It sought the clergy merely as its minister, and its jeal- 
Ousy was at once awakened at its possible emancipation. Therefore, in 1852, a 
new law was issued annulling the one just enacted, though masking the acknowl- 





* This proviso, which will seem useless to the reader, will be understood when we come to 
the ecclesiastical seminaries. 








edgment of a mistake by ing sixteen academies instead of the twenty-two 
originally existing. The rectors, their humble conditions, were then lifted 
to the very pinnacle of official splendor; their salaries raised from 15,000 to 
25,000 francs, and the power intrusted to their faithful keeping extended toa 
pitch which would enable government to control every ind ent opposition. 

Ill. The third e, or superior education, comprises the Faculties bestowing the 
higher honors. ey ars five in number, letters, sciences, theology, jurisprudence, 
and medicine; and, as the metropolitan seat of the three first is the building of the 
Sorbonne, this name has often been misapplied as expressing an university, in our 
sense of the word. These faculties are scattered over France, nor does any one 
town, except Paris; possess them all. The salaries of the professors average 
5,000 francs, which are increased by examination fees from 6,000 to 8,000 francs in 
provincial seats of learning, and from 10,000 to 15,000 francs in Paris. 

These three grades of instryction considered collectively form what is technic- 
ally called. the University of France, which, however, comprises still some other 
establishments for spore wr ya of which only the Ecole Normale need arrest 
our attention. It is i as a nursery for professors, and should consequently, 
according to the design of its founders, be endowed with every means of ample 
instruction. Its pupils, admissible only with a certifieate of Bachelorship, and 
after a competitive examination, leave the establishment at the end of three years, 
with no other privilege than the distinction naturally attaching to a youth who has 
shown his capacities. The pupil, if desirous of entering on the profession of in- 
structors, has to compete on equal footing with every other candidate; but the 
excellence of this school is so widely appreciated, that many youths frequent it 
merely for the benefit of its education. To extend the advantages derived from 
this foundation, and secure an efficient class of masters for the lower grade, 
primary normal schools began to be fgynded under Louis Phillippe, and their 
propagation was formerly regarded as an object of paramount importance. 

At the head of this extensive but thoroughly dependent educational establish- 
ment there figures a supreme council, presided over by the minister of instruc- 
tion, and appointed year by year. 

In addition to these nurseries for education, France possesses two learned 
institutions of an exceptional character and free. constitution, which have endowed 
them with singular importance. These are the College de France, and the 
Institut; the former a place of training, the latter intended to be a senate of 
sages. Founded by Francis 1., the College de Frange is a privileged establish- 
ment, not considered within the university ; and its halls were long eminent not 
only as a school for youth, but as the scene of the best efforts of French thought. 
There were first communicated to the world, in the shape of lectures, those bril- 
liant and erudite productions which have made famous the names of Guizot, 
Michelet, Cousin, Quinet, &c., &e., and which, published in a collected form, 
have become the literary glories of contemporary France, and text-books with 
students throughout Europe. Under such circumstances this college attained a 

and illustrious eminence, in the acknowledgment of the country, and the 
ignity thus attached to its professors in their private capacities was paid homage 
to in the special privileges accorded to their rank. The head of the college, 
entitled its administrator, was formerly elected by the professors, who themselves 
were indeed appointed by the minister of instruction, but subject to a choice from 
two names. presented to him on a vacancy, the one by the vote of the professors 
themselves, and the second by that of the Institut. The college had likewise the 
right of appointing substitutes in the place of those professors who might be 
unable to perform their duty. 

The Institut de France, grown out of the academy founded by Richelieu, 
is, by its position and privileges, the only institution of the kind in Europe ; being, 
in fact, recognized by the state as the aceredited independent representative body 
of learning and intellect. As such, it is completely emancipated by its constitu- 
tion from sovereign jurisdiction, being endowed with the right of self-election, and 
was formerly acknowledged one of the integral elements of the state, for the 
charter of 1830 expressly included the Institut among the bodies whence were to 
be drawn the members of the chamber of peers. 




















XVII WILBUR FISK. 





Wusvr Fisk, late president of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, was born at Brattleborough, Vermont, August 31st, 1792. 
His parents were highly intelligent and respectable, though not 
wealthy, and traced their pedigree to the early pilgrim stock. He 
was, from early infancy, afflicted with scrofula, which laid the founda- 
tion for a peculiar cough, which troubled him through life. Ata 
very early age he exhibited remarkable precocity of intellect and 
aptitude for learning. While yet young, his father removed to Lyn- 
don, Caledonia County, some forty miles south of the Canada line, 
then a new country. Hereyamid the’grandeur and beauty of moun- 
tain scenery, with a heart keenly alive to the glories of nature, young 
Fisk grew up, with but few opportunities of education, except from 
parental teachings, till his sixteenth year. Up to this time he had 
had, as he himself states, not more than three years’ schooling in all. 
His parents, however, were well qualified to teach him, and his fa- 

er possessed a small but well-selected library, which, in his fondness 
for books, he read and re-read many times. He was not, therefore, 
behind other boys of his age in general education, and in many par- 
ticulars he was in advance of them. His ardor in the pursuit of 
knowledge was such that, when engaged in attending the lime-kilns, 
of which there were several on his father’s farm, as well as when en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, he always kept his book with him, and 
this nota story or novel, but some text-book for study, and not 
unseldom did he become so much absorbed that the fire in the kiln 
had gone out long before he discovered it. When he was about 
seventeen years of age, his father, finding that he did not possess 
sufficient vigor of constitution for the arduous labor of a Vermont 
farmer, and that his thirst for knowledge was unquenchable, sent him, 
for three months, to the county grammar school at Peacham, some 
twenty miles from Lyndon. Here he made up his previous deficien- 
cies in grammar and arithmetic. After his return home, he resumed 
his labor on the farm, studying, however, at all the intervals of toil, 





vere sureative of the many and important services rendered by Dr. Fisk to the large and 

i ion of christians with which he was connected, other than the promo- 

tion of their institutions of learning, we must refer our readers to the able and extended me 
moir of him by Professor Holdich. 
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till the autumn of 1810, when he again attended the grammar 
school for six weeks, and then took charge of a district school for the 
winter. His ambition was now roused to obtain a collegiate educa- 
tion, but his father’s circumstances were not such as would enable 
him to support his son through a college course. Wilbur was not, 
however, to be denied on this ground. He offered to support him- 
self through college by his own exertions; and having, by much en- 
treaty, gained his father’s permission, he commenced his Latin gram- 
mar in May, 1811, being then in his twentieth year. He fitted for 
college at Peacham, having among his classmates and intimate 
friends the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, and several oth- 
er men who have since highly distinguished themselves. In August, 
1812, just fifteen months from the time he commenced the study of 
Latin, he had fitted himself to enter the sophomore class of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. He seems to have distinguished himself here 
as a writer and speaker, but Burlington having become, in 1813, the 
head-quarters of the army, in the war with Great Britain, the college 
buildings were wanted for barracks, and the classes were broken up. 
After spending nearly a year at home, young Fisk entered the junior 
class of Brown University, in the summer of 1814. Here he won 
high reputation for the brilliancy and variety of his talents ; in every 
study he ranked high, but exhibited a special fondness for belles-let- 
tres. As an orator or a debater he had no equal in college. His ex- 
temporaneous powers were of a very high order. In addition to 
maintaining his position in his class, he found time for considerable 
reading, and the authors he read were such as made their impress 
upon his after life, and his style as a writer. Burke, Addison, Shaks- 
peare, Johnson, Milton, Young, Beattie, and Scott, were the authors 
with whom he became most familiar ; and a taste for legal study led 
him also to make himself acquainted with Vattel, Burlamaqui, and 
other expounders of international Jaw. He was graduated in August, 
1815, having one of the highest appointments in his class. 

Having received his degree, and returned home, the next question 
to be determined was, what profession he should pursue. His parents 
were anxious that he should enter the ministry, but to this he was, 
for several reasons, averse, though strongly impelled to it by the con- 
victions of duty. He finally commenced the study of law in the 
office of Hon. Isaac Fletcher, at Lyndon, and devoted all his energies 
to the attainmeut of a thorough knowledge of its great principles. 
He was still ill at ease, however, and dissatisfied with himself; and 
being, moreover, considerably in debt, he availed himself of a liberal 
offer, obtained through President Messer, of Brown University, to 
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become private tutor in the family of Colonel Ridgeley, near Balti- 
more. He did not, however, abandon the study of law, but contin- 
ued it at his intervals of leisure. The large and well-selected library 
of Colonel Ridgeley, also afforded him opportunities for intellectual 
improvement. In the midst of these advantages, however, his health 
became seriously impaired. His lungs, always irritable, had been 
twice seriously affected while in college, and in March, 1817, he had 
a third attack, accompanied with alarming hemorrhage. His physi- 
cians recommended his return to his native climate, and in May he 
attempted the journey, but at Burlington was again prostrated by 
hemorrhage, and for some time little hope was entertained of his re- 
covery. At length his symptoms became more favorable, and in June 
he reached home, though in a very feeble state. A revival, then in pro- 
gress in Lyndon, was the means of deepening and intensifying his relig- — 
ious convictions; and, with returning health, he came to the decision to 
devote himself to the work of the ministry, and in connection with the 
Methodist church. The step was one requiring no ordinary courage 
and self-denial. That denomination, now so large and influential, and 
so active in the promotion of education, had then very few educated 
ministers in its ranks, and its membership, though active, devoted, 
and pious, were not generally composed of the more intelligent classes 
of society. Mr. Fisk, on the other hand, was an accomplished schol- 
ar, of refined tastes, and studious habits; he had already attained 
some reputation as an eloquent speaker and writer, and was not natu- 
rally devoid of ambition. To bury his brilliant talents in the Meth- 
odist connection, his friends urged, was a sacrifice to which he was 
not called. The struggle was a severe one, but the sincere and con- 
scientious desire for usefulness, and that in the direction in which 
duty seemed to point, prevailed, and in March, 1818, he was licensed 
by the Quarterly Meeting Conference of Lyndon circuit, to preach. 
His first field of labor was Craftsbury circuit, some twenty-five or 
thirty miles from his father’s residence. The succeeding year he was 
assigned to Charlestown, Mass., where he labored for two years with 
marked ability and success. His eloquence and earnestness attracted 
large congregations, and were the means of increasing the influence 
and strength of the society of which he was pastor. In the second 
year of his ministry at Charlestown, he was again prostrated by pul- 
monary hemorrhage, and for five months there seemed little hopes 
of his recovery. In May, 1821, he left Charlestown, and by slow 
and easy stages was conveyed to his father’s house, which he reached 
in about a month. It was nearly a year from this time before he 
again ventured to preach, and then he was under the necessity of re- 
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straining any considerable emotional expression, in order to avoid a 
recurrence of the hemorrhage. But entire rest from public speaking, 
and constant exercise in the saddle, had so far restored his health 
that he was again anxious to be at work. During this period of 
forced inaction, his attention seems to have been specially turned to- 
ward the importance of establishing schools of high grade, and colleges, 
among the denomination with whom he had identified himself. The 
only academy at that time under the charge of the New England 
Conference, was one at Newmarket, New Hampshire, which had been 
founded some years previous, and had been dragging along a feeble 
and sickly existence since that time. Mr. Fisk, whose health did not 
yet admit of his taking a charge, was returned superannuated, and 
directed to do what he could toward raising funds for this Newmar- 
ket academy. This, however, he did not attempt; but finding him- 
self, after some months, able to preach, supplied the place of a min- 
ister who was ill. On the 9th of June, 1823, he was married to Miss 
R. Peck, of Providence, Rhode Island, whose acquaintance he had 
formed while in college. At the next meeting of the New England 
Conference, the subject of the agency for the Newmarket academy 
was called up, and the inquiry made, why the agent has not raised 
funds? “Because,” was his reply, “my conscience would not let 
me,” Inquiry having been made into the cause of these conscien- 
tious scruples, and a change being suggested in the location of the 
academy, a committee, consisting of Mr. (afterward Bi#hop,) Hedding, 
Mr. Lindsey, and Mr. Fisk, were appointed, with authority to investi- 
gate the subject, and to adopt such measures as might be deemed ex- 
pedient or necessary. The result of the action of this committee 
was an entirely new organization of the school, and its removal to 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

For two years ensuing, Mr. Fisk acted as presiding elder over the 
Vermont district, a very laborious and, usually, a thankless post, since 
the necessary supervision over the ministers of the district, and the 
official report relative to the assignment of charges, very often gave 
real or fancied cause of offense; but the winning manners, the ready 
tact, and the evident interest in the welfare of each minister, which 
Mr. Fisk manifested, caused him to become very popular in this try- 
ing position. 

The removal of the Newmarket academy to Wilbraham, Massachu- 
setts, had been effected mainly through Mr. Fisk’s influence. The 
people of North Wilbraham had offered to erect suitable buildings 
there, and to use their influence to promote the prosperity of the 
school, if located among them. An act of incorporation was obtained 
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from the legislature, in 1825, and the buildings commenced the same 
year. Amos Binney, Esq., of Boston, pledged $10,000 toward the 
enterprise, and Rev. John Lindsey was appointed agent to secure the 
remainder by subscription. In November, 1825, Mr. Fisk was elect- 
ed principal of the academy by the trustees, having a short time 
previously delivered the address at the opening. During the winter, 
as he was still presiding elder of the Vermont district, he did not re- 
move to Wilbraham, but left the academy under the charge of the 
assistant, Mr. N. Dunn, spending, however, such time there as he could 
spare from his other engagements. In the spring of 1826, the Con- 
ference recognized Mr. Fisk as principal of the academy, and, in May, 
he removed to Wilbraham with his family. Here he found ample 
employment for every moment. “The school,” says Prof. Holdich, 
“was new, most of the persons concerned were inexperienced in their 
business, and the plan of the institution novel; facts which excluded, 
in no small degree, the advantages of a division of labor. Mr. Fisk 
was chief director every where. All looked up to him for counsel,— 
steward, teachers, and pupils. In addition, he had frequent calls 
abroad to preach, deliver addresses, and the like, besides conducting 
a very extended correspondence.” 

During the earlier part of Mr. Fisk’s term of service at Wilbra- 
ham, the institution labored under serious pecuniary embarrassment. 
At one time the indebtedness was so heavy and so pressing, that 
some of the trustees feared that they should be imprisoned for the 
debts of the seminary. From this incumbrance it was relieved by 
the determined and persevering efforts of Mr. Fisk and Mr. Lindsey. 
Yet, during the five years in which he was at the head of the institu- 
tion, his salary, owing to its limited income, was barely sufficient to 
defray his expenses, even with the most rigid economy. Yet, small 
as this pittance was, it did not prevent his laboring with all his pow- 
ers for the promotion of the interests of the seminary. He organized 
and taught a theological class in addition to his other duties, and for 
two years supplied the Methodist church in the village, that the trus- 
tees might have funds enough for the salaries of the other teachers. 
Meanwhile, his reputation was constantly increasing. Humble and 
laborious as were his duties, his mode of performing them was so at- 
tractive, and his talents so evidently superior to the position he occu- 
pied, that numerous efforts were made to induce him to accept a 
higher post.. In 1826, he was appointed to preach the election ser- 
mon to the legislature of his native state, and, immediately after its 
delivery, was chosen chaplain to the legislature. In 1829, he re- 
ceived the appointment of preacher of the election sermon to the 
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Massachusetts legislature. During his residence at Wilbraham, he 
was offered the presidency of Vermont University, and of La Grange 
College; was elected a professor in the University of Alabama, with 
a large salary and a prospect of the presidency of the university; and 
was also chosen bishop of the Methodist church in Canada. Of mi- 
nor appointments, some of them with liberal salaries, there were not 
a few; but none of them could draw him from his favorite work as a 
teacher. The appointment of bishop, in Canada, the most laborious 
and least lucrative of the whole, was the only one he seriously consid- 
ered, and this he finally declined, though regretfully, from a convic- 
tion that the interests of the academy would be periled by his leav- 
ing it. In 1829, Mr. Fisk received the degree of D. D., from Augus- 
ta College, Kentucky, and in 1835, it was also conferred by his alma 
mater, Brown University. 

In addition to his other duties, Dr. Fisk, while at the head of the 
seminary at Wilbraham, was twice elected to the General Conference, 
the highest court of the Methodist church, and was a leading mem- 
ber of its most important committees, and an active debater and 
counselor in its discussions. As a member of the committee on edu- 
cation, he rendered great service in urging the necessity and import- 
ance of the establishment of schools of high grade throughout the 
connection, and the organization of colleges where they could be sus- 
tained. 

Theological and reformatory controversies also occupied a consid- 
erable share of the age. The temperance movement was then com- 
mencing, and he entered into it with all the ardor of his nature; and 
some of his sermons and addresses on this subject are, to this day, 
among the most effective temperance documents in circulation. 

Yet, amid these multifarious labors, he found time, or, rather, by his 
perfect system and order, he made time, to become one of the most 
accomplished teachers of his time. The seminary had opened with 
but seven scholars; during the first term the number rose to thirty, 
and the next year to seventy-five. At the end of three years the 
number in attendance was between two and three hundred. To all 
these he was a friend in whom they could confide; a par2nt on whose 
Jove and tenderness they could rely. He seldom used the rod, and 
the winning and affectionate manner he always manifested toward his 
pupils rendered its use almost unnecessary. Yet he never failed to 
maintain order and obedience in the schools, Like Dr. Arnold, he 
sought to inculcate a high standard of honor in his scholars, and few 
teachers have been able to rely with more certainty on the influence 
vf moral principle in restraining and controlling their pupils. A lady, 
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who was associated with him as a teacher at Wilbraham, writing to 
his widow after his decease says: “ He bore all our burdens, and was 
consulted on every occasion. All matters were referred to him, mor- 
al, intellectual, or physical. No circumstance, however trifling it 
might appear, if connected with the interests of the institution, was 
beneath his notice.” 

' But the way was preparing for his entrance upon a higher and 
more extensive field of usefulness. He had toiled faithfully in his 
humble sphere, and now his opportunities for molding and influ- 
encing the moral character of the youth of the country were to be 
enlarged. We have already seen that, in his report as chairman of 
the committee on education at the General Conference, he had urged 
the establishment of two other colleges, to be under the patronage of 
the denomination. At that time (1828,) there were under the pat- 
ronage of the Methodist church in the United States, seven schools 
in successful operation, and three more in an incipient condition ; and 
there were also two colleges, viz, Augusta College, Kentucky, char- 
tered in 1822, and Madison College, at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
chartered in 1827. Two others had been attempted, and failed. 

As yet, however, the New York and New England Conferences had 
no institution of learning within their bounds, and as their member- 
ship was rapidly increasing, both in numbers and intelligence, the ne- 
cessity of a college for the education of their children, and especially 
for the training of those who contemplated entering the ministry, was 
beginning to be evident. 

In 1829, the buildings erected for the literary, scientific, and mili- 
tary academy, under Captain Partridge, at Middletown, Connecticut, 
became vacant. Overtures, at first made in jest, by the trustees, to 
some leading members of the Methodist church in Middletown, final- 
ly led to correspondence, to action on the part of the New York and 
New England Conferences, to overtures from other cities, and finally 
to the offering, on the part of the trustees and stockholders of the 
military academy, of the entire property, valued at about $30,000, 
and to an additional subscription of $18,000, on the part of the citi- 
zens of Middletown. This liberal offer was accepted, the organization 
effected, and the name of The Wesleyan University agreed upon. 
A charter was granted by the legislature of Connecticut, in 1831, 
granting university privileges and immunities, and making provision 
for placing the institution, should it become desirable, under the di- 
rection of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

In all these measures Dr. Fisk had taken an active part, incited 
not less by his zeal for the promotion of education generally, than by 
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the desire to provide the means of such education for the sons of the 
Methodist. clergy, very few of whom could now obtain it, on account 
of the expense. Another object on which his heart was set, was to 
initiate efficient measures for the thorough training of young men 
who might engage in the work of foreign missions, which were noy 
beginning to occupy a large place in the hearts of the members of 


the Methodist church. 

At the first meeting of the Joint Board of Trustees and Visitors, 
August 24th, 1830, Dr. Fisk was elected president of the Wesleyan 
University. The appointment was not at all of his seeking ; he hesi- 
tated for some time about accepting it, and was, indeed, on the point 
of declining; but, at last, convinced that it was a post of usefulness 
which he was called to occupy, he addressed the following letter to 
the Board, announcing his acceptance. 


To the Joint Board of Trustees and Visitors of the Wesleyan University, 
now in Session in Middletown, Connecticut. 

GenTLemen :—With a high sense of the confidence reposed in me by a majori- 
ty of your Board, in electing me president of your proposed university, I tender 
you my sincere and grateful acknowledgments. I have a deep conviction of my 
own inability to perform the important and responsible duties connected with this 
appointment. In accordance, however, with the judgment of my friends, and in 
Teliance upon the cordial and united aid of the Board, and of the colleagues 
which have been or may be appointed, and especially in an humble reliance upon 
Almighty God, without whose assistance the most gifted labor in vain, I will en- 
gage to the extent of my ability in the service of the Board, in the discharge of 
the duties assigned me, so soon as 1 can, in honor and justice, disengage myself 
from my present relation to another institution. W. Fisk. 


Dr. Fisk remained at Wilbraham till December, 1830. At the 
close of the autumn term, he delivered a farewell address, in which 
he reviewed the five years of his connection with the school. We 
subjoin a few paragraphs from this address, as exhibiting the spirit of 
the man and the progress of the institution. 


Five years of labor and anxiety have deeply enlisted and closely connected 
every fecling of my heart in its (the institution’s,) behalf. Such have been the 
variety and extent of my labors, that, contrary to general experience with respect 
to past time, the period seems, upon the review, like half an age, instead of five 
years. But in this retrospect [ have nothing to regret, with respect to my con- 
nectiun with the school, but my own imperfections and mistakes ; of these I have 
had an abundant share, and have needed the furbearance of the trustees and the 
charity of the public; aside from these, the review is, on the whole, pleasant. 

My experience has been profitable. I have had an opportunity of taking many 
interesting lessons in studying the unsophisticated character of childhood and 
youth ; I have become more interested in the improvement of the rising genera- 
tion, and have gained a fixed purpose of devoting to this work, in connection with 
my ministerial duties, the little I have of talent or influence, and the remainder 
of a feeble constitution and short life. 

I had rather have my name embalmed in the memory and affections of the 
rising generation, than to gather military honors in the field of battle, or civic 
wreaths in the senate house, or to have it emblazoned on the proudest escutch- 
eons of this world’s glory. 

At the opening of this school we had seven scholars, since which time we have 
entered upon our books one thousand one hundred and fifty different scholars. 
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Of these, about thirty have entered the sacred ministry, a number are pursuing 
the study of law or physic, from twenty to thirty are now pursuing a college 
course, and from a hundred and thirty toa hundred and fifty have gone out of 
our seminary at different times as teachers. 


Dr. Fisk came to Middletown himself in December, 1830, but 
did not remove his family there till the ensuing spring. For several 
months he was engaged in efforts to raise funds for the endowment 
of the university. 

On the 21st September, 1831, the college was formally opened by pub- 
lic exercises. On this occasion Dr. Fisk delivered his inaugural address, 
in which he developed his views in regard to collegiate education. 
This address was published and widely circulated, and attracted much 
attention, from the vigor and originality of its positions. He pro- 
posed a different classification of students from that usually adopted ; 
dividing them, not into classes according to the length of standing, 
but into sections according to their advancement. The diploma was 
to be received whenever the candidate was prepared for it, without 
reference to the time spent in college. Students who had passed that 
period of life when the ancient languages could be pursued to the 
greatest advantage were allowed to take a special or partial course in 
science and English literature, and to receive a certificate, or modified 
diploma, testifying their attainments in the branches they had stud- 
ied. The study of ancient languages did not receive as high a com- 
parative rank as in some colleges. 

Here, as in Wilbraham, he found ample employment for every mo- 
ment. “All called upon him for advice or other aid,” says Professor 
Holdich, “ and his supervision extended every where. He draughted 
rules for the university, and framed the regulations of the boarding 
department ; he superintended the studies in the college, and the pe- 
cuniary arrangements of the prudential committee; he heard classes 
recite in Greek, Latin, and metaphysics, and listened to the petty de- 
tails of the students’ personal concerns; and while he aided the pro- 
fessors in the higher regions of mind, he often came down to the ex- 
amination of the accounts of the institution in dollars and cents, 
He was remarkably fitted for this multiplicity of business, by his pe- 
culiar tact in management, his readiness and flexibility of mind, his 
knowledge of men, habits of order, and facility in executing his plans. 
He was never embarrassed, never out of temper. Skill in securing 
co-operation in his plans was one of his peculiar qualifications. All 
had confidence in his judgment, and, in most things, readily yielded 
to his views. His own mind seemed the center of light and influence, 
and its radiations illumined all who were about him.” 

In — in connection with Rev. W. C. Woodbridge, Rev. E. Rob- 
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inson, and Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, Prof. Woolsey, and Drs. Milner and 
Maclay, he was engaged in a correspondence with distinguished 
friends of education in England and this country, on the use of the 
Bible, both in the original and in its English version, as a classical 
text-book. 

The invitations to more lucrative fields of labor, which had been so 
frequent during his residence at Wilbraham, were still more numer- 
ous in his new position. Unsought by him, often regarded, indeed, in 
his humble estimate of his own powers, as far above his abilities, 
few men have had occasion to decline so many stations of honor and 
usefulness. But, waiving all other considerations, his convictions of 
his duty to the Wesleyan University forbade his leaving that post for 
any other, whatever might be its superiority in honor or emolument. 
Once and once only did he propose to resign the presidency of the 
university ; but it was to go on a mission to Liberia; and so urgent 
were the friends of the college that he should not leave it, that he 
yielded to their wishes. 

The college meanwhile was making good and satisfactory progress 
under his care. The number of students had increased to a hun- 
dred ; and the standard of scholarship was equal to that of the other 
colleges of the northern states. In the government of the students, 
Dr. Fisk was remarkably successful. We often read, in catalogues or 
announcements of colleges and literary institutions of a high rank, 
that the government is strictly paternal. Yet, what judicious parent 
would institute, in his own family, the regulations and the strict sur- 
veillance which marks the government of many colleges? It can be 
said to the honor of Dr. Fisk that he made his government strictly 
paternal. The young men looked up to him with the affection and 
confidence of children to a parent. He took an interest in their con- 
cerns ; if they erred he reproved them, but in a manner so tender and 
affectionate as to win them to penitence, not to harden them in crime. 
The number dismissed was remarkably small. The self-respect of 
the students was not wounded, and in time of trouble, sickness, or 
sorrow, they always found in him a warm and sympathizing friend. 

It was a favorite idea with Dr. Fisk to connect theological with col- 
legiate education in the case of those designing to enter upon minis- 
terial or missionary labor, and he was opposed to the organization of 
separate theological institutions, as contrary to the Methodist policy. 

Dr. Fisk’s position and talents, not less than the earnestness and 
deep convictions of truth and duty which always actuated him, 
plunged him often into controversies, foreign to his genial nature, 
yet forced upon him by the circumstances in which he was placed. 
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These, in connection with his official duties, and his almost constant 
labor as a preacher, impaired his health, and compelled him, in the 
autumn of 1835, to seek for rest and relaxation in a voyage to Eu- 
rope. He spent some fourteen months abroad ; and, though suffering 
a part of the time from severe illness, he visited most of the promi- 
nent educational institutions of England and the continent, and, ever 
mindful of the prosperity of his beloved university, collected large 
additions to its library, cabinet, and apparatus, and noted whatever 
he thought might improve his own instructions, or add to the effi- 
ciency of the college. 

During his absence in Europe, he was elected, by the Genera] Con- 
ference, one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal church. This 
office he declined, in a letter so characteristic of the man in its mod- 
esty and self-sacrificing spirit, that we regret that our necessary restric- 
tion of this sketch to his educational career compels us to omit it. 

Refreshed and invigorated by the season of rest and relaxation he 
had enjoyed, Dr. Fisk returned to his labors with renewed zeal and 
energy. He published one or two articles on the relations of the 
conference seminaries and academies to the colleges, urging the ne- 
cessity of sending those students who were fitted for college to col- 
lege, instead of retaining them in the academies, with a view to their 
entering some of the higher classes, and thus often preventing their 
taking a college course at all, or, at least, their deriving full benefit 
from it. This led to considerable correspondence with the principals 
of these academies. On the question of distinct theological schools, 
too, his opinion was again solicited, and given. The writing out a 
narrative of his travels, and one or two controversies, engaged all his 
leisure from his professional duties. His attendance upon the gene- 
ral and local conferences, was a heavy addition to the labors of a life 
already too busy. The strength temporarily restored by his European 
tour, began to give signs of yielding again, amid the pressure of du- 
ties so onerous. He returned from the New England Conference, at 
Boston, in the summer of 1838, sorely jaded in body and spirit, but 
after a few days rest he was again at work as diligently as ever. An 
extract from a letter, written about this time to a graduate of the uni- 
versity, who had been elected to the presidency of a southern college, 
will explain, in some degree, the secret of his success in the manage- 
ment of literary institutions. 


I have another thought to suggest. You are aware, I presume, that southern 
colleges have suffered more from the officious interference of the trustees than 
from any other source, This is espeically true of the state institutions. When 
Mr. F, first wrote to me on the subject, I informed him I thought a man might 
be obtained who would suit them, provided they would permit himto have a con- 
trolling voice in the organization of the faculty and in the internal arrangement of 
the school. The reply was, that they should certainly be willing to do that, pro- 
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vided they had a man in whom they found they could confide. This is all we 


could expect. 

Now’the perfection of management in a principal or president, is to manage 
with such prudence and judgment as to be able to secure the co-operation of the 
Board in carrying out Ais plans. The truth is, a public institution will never flour- 
ish when the president is merely the instrument to carry out the details of the 
Board. The Board must be his instrument in carrying out Ais plans. | speak, 
of course, with respect to the government, the course of study, the orggnization 
of the faculty, &c. In money matters, of course, they are the legal organ. But 
even here the president must keep a good look-out, and assist in all matters of 

y and fi , a8 far as he can. In short, the president must be the head 
and soul. A man that can not govern the faculty, the trustees, and the students, 
and all without seeming to aspire to rule, is hardly qualified for the place. This 
he will always be able to do, if his plans are wise, a are executed with prudence 
and moderation. And although your youth, and your northern birth and educa- 
tion, may prevent you from speaking and acting with so great freedom at first, 
yet you will have a countervailing advantage in the fact of its being a new insti- 
tution, and of its coming into existence under your care. I would advise, then, 
that you get young men for your colleagues, so that you may mold them to your 
will; that you have few regulations in the form of trustee statutes. Require 
them, if they are inclined to make laws (except what relates to terms, &c.,) to 
let you experiment a little at first, and find out what you need; and, when you 
think you have gained their confidence, always evade, in the least offensive way 
possible, any interference of the Board in the government. 


The commencement of the first of August, 1838, was the last 
which Dr. Fisk ever attended. To perform its duties, taxed sadly his 
waning strength, and roused the fear in the hearts of many, a fear 
which events justified, that he would not be able to participate in an- 
other. From a letter, addressed by him to Zion’s Herald soon after, 
we learn that the whole number of students was one hundred and 
fifty-two, and that sixty entered the new class. 

Still intent upon occupying his time, though very feeble, he ad- 
dressed an appeal to the citizens of Connecticut in behalf of the uni- 
versity, which aided materially in procuring for it, at the next session 
of the legislature, a grant of $10,000. He also commenced two 
works, one on Mental and Moral Philosophy, and another on the Phi- 
losophy of Theology. Though unable to stand more than a few min- 
utes, from weakness of his limbs, he preached three or four times, sit- 
ting in his chair, the last time being on the night of the new year. 
He also visited New York, on business relative to the Oregon and Li- 
beria missions, and, though extremely feeble, delivered an eloquent 
and thrilling address in behalf of the latter. In January he wrote a 
series of letters for the press, on Protestant missions in France, and com- 
menced a review, which he was unable to finish, of Dr. Bangs’ “ Histo- 
ry of the Methodist Church;” and, with all his old ardor, entered into 
the plans for the celebration of the centenary of Wesleyan Method- 
ism. But, with all the other objects which called for his attention, 
feeble as his health was, he did not forget or neglect the interests of 
the university. On the 14th of January, he was engaged nearly all 
day in sketching a plan for the new boarding hall; and, though suffer- 
yng almost constantly from obstructed respiration, he visited, so late 
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as the 30th of January, a graduate, who was lying ill two or three 
miles distant. On the 5th of February, he dispatched thirty letters, 
all relating to the affairs of the college. This was his last labor. 
He was evidently sinking rapidly, and a consultation of physicians, 
held on the 8th of that month, gave a decision unfavorable to his re- 
covery, or his long continuance in life. From this time, and, indeed, 
for some weeks previous, he was a great sufferer. Owing to his diffi- 
culty of breathing, he was obliged to remain in a sitting or standing 
posture nearly the whole time; and thus he became greatly wearied, 
while the paroxysms of difficult respiration would often involve the 
most intense suffering ; yet amid it all he was ever patient, considerate 
of others, kind, and calm. For more than two weeks the spirit of the 
good man seemed pluming its wings for its departure, but the summons 
was delayed ; and, though able to speak but slowly, and with great pain 
and difficulty, he summoned to his dying chamber, in turn, the friends 
of the university, its faculty, and the students, and expressed his views 
and wishes, and, in the tenderest manner, bade each adieu. To the 
New York Conference he sent, by his friend, Dr. Bangs, the message : 
“I give it as my dying request, that they nurse the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, that they must exert themselves to sustain and carry it for- 
ward.” When the wandering of that noble intellect but too surely 
betokened that the final hour was approaching, his incoherent ex- 
pressions indicated that it was still the college which was the subject 
of his thoughts; at one time he seemed to imagine himself arrang- 
ing a class; at another, discussing some metaphysical point with his 
class. Thus was “the ruling passion strong in death.” On the 
morning of the 22d of February, his spirit was at last released from 
the suffering and shattered body it had inhabited. 

His funeral was attended by a vast concourse, and his virtues and 
abilities eloquently portrayed by Rev. Dr. Means, of Emory College, 
Georgia, who delivered the funeral address. He was buried in the 
college cemetery, where one of his fellow professors had preceded 
him. His age was forty-seven years and a half. A plain monument- 
al shaft marks the place of his repose, bearing on one side the simple 
inscription 

WILBUR FISK, &. T. D., 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
and on the reverse the dates of his birth and death. 

Besides his travels, an octavo volume of seven hundred pages, Dr. 
Fisk published a very large number of essays, reviews, controversial 
pamphlets, sermons, and addresses ; some of which have been preserved 
ia more permanent form by the Methodist Book Concern. His edu- 
cational publications are all, however, it is believed, out of print. 
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Exrract from a letter, by Rev. Dr. Cooke, president of Lawrence 
University, at Appleton, Wisconsin, October, 1858. 


“To say that Dr. Fisk was a leading spirit in directing the educational efforts 
of his own denomination, or to say that he was an excellent president of a col- 
lege, is not to present him as an inventor or originator of any thing useful. He 
should stand before the world, as the originator and father of a distinct class of 
literary institutions, now so very useful and widely extended throughout the 
Eastern, Middle, and Western States; I mean that grade of mixed schools, for the 
education of both sexes, generally known among the Methodists as “Semina- 
ries "—and which might with propriety be called, The People’s Colleges. 

Prior to his time, there had existed two, and but two, classes of institutions of 
learning above the common school—the college and the old fashioned New Eng- 
land academy. The former, without exception, excluded females from the ad- 
vantages they afforded, and besides they were not sufficiently democratic to 
reach very effectually the masses of the people. Higher education was confined 
almost exclusively to the learned professions. The other class, with but few ex- 
ceptions, had sunk into a remarkable degree of inefficiency, and accomplished 
little more than to prepare a few boys for college. 

Discovering at once the wants, not only of its Methodist public, but of the 
people generally, early in his ministry, he commenced the work of establishing 
an institution that should be better adapted to the masses, and be open to both 
sexes. His first efforts in that direction were, I think, put forth at New Market, 
N. H., but other portions of New England Methodists soon waking up to the 
importance of having literary institutions under the denominational control, 
Wilbraham, by asort of compromise, was finally agreed upon as the more central 
location ; thus arose the first institution of its grade, with Dr. Fisk as its head. 

Under his skillful management, its experience proved sucessful beyond the 
expectations of friends; and a few years only sufficed to renew the experience 
at Readfield, Maine, and at Cazenovia and Lima, in the State of New York. 

Up to this period, the new movements to cheapen and popularize higher educa- 
tion to the masses, have been almost exclusively confined to, and directed by, 
the rising zeal of the Methodists; but other denominations soon saw the success 
attending these mixed higher seminaries, and were not slow to imitate, in this 
particular, the original leaders of this new enterprise. And now, under the 
various denominations, and bearing the public sanctions won by the marked suc- 
cess that has attended them, these institutions are scattered through not New 
England alone, but also the Middle, Western, and North-Western States. They 
are every where cheapening education, stirring up the people to its importance, 
and reaching the masses, who would otherwise have been entirely overlooked. 

Some of these institutions have an average attendance of five or six hundred 

upils, have endowments and other facilities for imparting instruction scarcely 
rior to many of our old and respectable colleges. 

We by no means claim for these institutions, that they have been the best 
for all purposes, or that they have in all cases, like Old Phillips’ Academy and 
others that might be named—par nobile fratrum—imparted the most thorough 
classical training to their pupils; but we do claim that they have specifically 
met the wants of the people as no others have, and that they are now accom- 
plishing the greatest good for the greatest number. 

For whatever of value this class of institutions has been, or shall be, to the 
cause of cheap and popular education, the world is indebted to the Methodists, 
who preceded other denominations by several years in their successful manage- 
ment. To the lamented Dr. Fisk, especially, does the world owe a debt of 
gratitude, not only as the founder of two of the most useful institutions of New 

ngland, but also as the originator of that class of seminaries, so deservedly 
_ popular, for the co-education of the sexes.” 





MAX. CRIME, PAUPERISM, AND EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


(From the British Almanac and Companion for 1°59.] 


Came AND Prisons In ENGLAND AnD Wa.zs.—The total number of persons com- 
mitted for trial in 1857 was 20,269, of whom 15,970 were males, and 4,299 were 
females ; of these 15,342 were convicted : 1,442 for offenses against the person, 1,752 
for offenses against property with violence, 10,850 for offenses against property 
without violence, 101 for malicious offenses against property, 880 for forgery and 
offenses against the currency, and 832 for offenses not included in the foregoing 
classes. There were 54 sentenced to death, of whom 20 were for murder, and of 
these 18 were executed; the punishment in all the other cases being commuted to 
transportation or penal imprisonment. 

The number of persons committed to them in 1857 was :— 

Males. le Total. 

For trial at assizes Or SeS8i0NS,....+..02sesessseeee 15,958 ; 20,212 

On summary conviction, 62,170 525 86,795 

For want of sureties, ° 5 8,163 

On remand and discharged,....... one 102 14,653 

For debt and on civil process, ... 14,339 


2,808 
107,384 586 141,970 

Of re-committals for crimes or offenses, there were 42,169, of which 14374 had 
been previously committed once, 8,128 twice, 4,400 thrice, 2,970 four times, 1,857 
five times, 2,276 six and seven times, 1,700 eight to ten times, and 2,464 above ten 
times. Of the commitments, 1,877 were of children under twelve years of age; 
10,624 were between twelve and sixteen, and 29,949 were between sixteen and 
twenty-one. Omitting prisoners for debt, and the military, there were 124,823 per- 
sons in confinement: of these 97,054 were English, 2,903 Welsh, 2,399 Scotch, 18,067 
Irish, 652 from British colonies and the East Indies, 2,016 foreigners, and 1,732 not 
ascertained. Of the whole, 44,291 could neither read nor write, 72,387 could read 
or read and write imperfectly, 6,348 could read and write well, 409 had had a supe- 
rior education, and 1,388 were not ascertained. The amount of prison accommoda- 
tion is stated to be sufficient on the average; but some of the prisons of populous 
places are occasionally over-crowded—such as Middlesex, Westminster, Wands- 
worth, Durham, &c. The daily average number of prisoners was about 19,686, and 
the total cost for the year was 567,804/. ; but this includes 120,799/. expended on new 
buildings, alterations, and repayments, leaving 447,004. as the ordinary annual 
charge for prisoners, an average of 23/. 10s. 8d. for each, divided thus: for repairs, 
furniture, &c., 52. 0s. 5d.; for officers’ salaries, pensions, dc., 9. 178. 8d. ; for pris- 
oner’s diet, clothing, medicine, &c., 82. 128, 2d. 

The government prisons aow provide for the treatment of convicts sentenced to 
long terms of detention, the great proportion of whom it had been the practice to 
transport to the penal colonies, or to confine on board the hulks. They are :— 

1, The Millbank prison, now chiefly used as a general receiving prison and depét 
for convicts of both sexes, including a penal class for both, but appropriated also in 
part for a class of females undergoing the first stage of their punishment. 

2, The Pentonville prison, adapted for the preliminary period of separate confine- 
ment and instruction of adult male convicts. 

8. Portland prison, for able-bodied male convicts undergoing the second stage of 
their punishment, and employed upon the public works. 
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4. Dartmoor prison, principally for infirm and sickly male convicts, who are em- 
ployed in farm labor, and partly in manufacture. 

5. Portsmouth prison, and 6, Chatham prison, for able-bodied male convicts in 
the second stage of their punishment, who are employed in the heavy unskilled la- 
bor of the naval yards and arsenals. 

7. Brixton prison, exclusively for females in the second stage of their punishment, 
employed in needlework and the domestic labor of the prison. 

8. The hulk “The Stirling Castle,” at Portsmouth, used chiefly as a receiving 
ship for prisoners sent from the convict establishments at Gibraltar and Bermuda 
for release in this country, and for a small number of invalid prisoners. 

9. Parkhurst, used as a reformatory for boys, who are employed in farm labor, 
and partly in manufacture. 

10. Fulham Refuge, for females under reformatory treatment in their second stage 
of discipline. 

In these various prisons, there were at the commencement of 1857, male prisoners 
6,171, females 830, and 6,236 males and 758 females were received during the year; 
of the whole, 1,032, all males, were sent to Western Australia, Bermuda, and Gib- 
raltar; 2,871 males and 388 females were removed from one prison to another, in- 
cluding those removed from the abolished hulks, and removed to lunatic asylums; 
and 178 females were sent to reformatories ; 162 males and 6 females were discharged 
on the termination of their sentences ; 886 males and 86 females were discharged on 
tickets of leave; 9 males on commutation of sentence; 53 males and 15 females 
were pardoned; 68 males and 17 females died; 2 males committed suicide and 6 
escaped ; a total of 5,675 disposed of, and 8,320, of whom 7,368 were males and 952 
females, remained in the beginning of 1858. 


Crouse 1x IrELanp.—In 1857 the total number of persons committed or held to 
bail was 7,210, of whom 3,285 were not convicted. Of the number committed, 5,458 
were males and 1,752 were females. Of the number convicted, 1,036 were for offen- 
ses against the person ; $14 for offenses against property committed with violence; 
1,641 for offenses against property without violence; 61 for malicious offenses 
against property; 57 for forgery and offenses against the currency; and 1,816 for 
other miscellaneous offenses. Only 8 were sentenced to death, and none were exe- 
euted ; 40 were sentenced to transportation, 896 to penal servitude for various peri- 
ods, 2,674 to various terms of imprisonment, and the remainder whipped, fined, 
discharged on sureties, or pardoned. In the year there had been 23,563 summary 
convictions before magistrates or at petty sessions, and 9,557 committals for drunk- 
enness. 


Crue 1x Scortanp.—In 1857 the total number of offenders committed for trial or 
bailed was 3,840, of whom 2,743 were males and 197 females. Of the whole, 920 
were acquitted on trial, discharged without trial, or found insane. Of those con- 
victed, 1,440 were for offenses against the person, 408 for offenses against property 
committed with violence, 1,903 for offenses against property committed without 
violence ; 53 for malicious offenses against property, 89 for forgery and offenses 
against the currency, and 207 for other offenses not included in the foregoing classes. 
Of the total, 557 males and 316 females could neither read nor write; 1,625 males 
and 697 females could read and write imperfectly ; 467 males and 75 females could 
read and write well; and 82 males and 7 females had had a superior education ; 14 
are unaccounted for. Of the punishments, 8 were sentenced to death and executed 
for murder; 28 sentenced to various periods of transportation ; 230 to various peri- 
ods of penal servitude extending from three years to life; 460 to various periods of 
imprisonment from three years to more than six months; 1,877 to imprisonment 
for six months and under; and 287 to be whipped, fined, and discharged. 


Rerormatory Scuoors.—At the end of 1857 there were forty of these certified 
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schools in England, and twenty-two in Scotland. The number of inmates in those 
of England on December 381, 1857, was 1,866; of whom 1,609 were boys and 257 
girls. Several of the institutions are for Roman Catholics, of whom there were 411 
boys and 97 girls; and of Protestants there were 1,198 boys and 160 girls. In Scot- 
land several of the establishments are of the nature of industrial schools, and are 
not confined to offenders, but are open to paupers and even to day-scholars. Alto- 
gether there are 22. The houses of refuge at Glasgow provide for 894 boys and 181 
girls, and upwards of 2,000 children are under careful superintendence. The scheme, 
according to the report of the Rev. 8. Turner, promises well. In England habits of 
industry and application are formed, and at Redhill the agricultural operations of 
the year 1857 produced a net profit of 3007. In Scotland parengs send their children 
of their own accord to the industrial schools, to keep them from idling in the streets, 
and Mr. Tyrner says, “ they seem to offér the cheapest and most effective means 
for preventing the evil which the reformatory can only cure.” He notices likewise 
the marked freedom of Aberdeen from that “large class of neglected and disorderly 
children so abundant in most large towns.” In the year ending March 31, 1858, 
the number of cases of proceedings against parents and step-parents to compel them 
to contribute towards the maintenance of their children in reformatories was 605; 
the number of such parties under contribution on March 81, 1858, was 292; and 
the amount of money received in the year from parties thus proceeded against was 
6291. 12s. 


Bretns, Deatas, anD Marrtaces.—In the year 1856 there were registered in Eng- 
land the births of 657,458 children, a rate of 3-452 per cent. on the population, the 
highest birth-rate on record, and an increase of 22,410 over 1855; and the Regis- 
trar-General remarks that the births are always under-stated, as many are not reg- 
istered. Of the total number, 335,541 were boys and $21,912 were girls; of these, 
21,665 boys and 20,996 girls were illegitimate, 6-5 per cent. or nearly 1 in every 14. 
Cumberland and Westmoreland are highest in the list of counties, showing 10°5 
* per cent., while Surrey and Middlesex (out of London) are lowest, only 4°7 and 4:9, 
and London itself gives only 4-2; but the Registrar observes that probably many of 
the unregistered are in this class. In the same year, there were registered 159,837 
marriages, an increase of 7,224 over 1855, but still a little below 1854. Of the total 
number, 183,619 were according to the rites of the Church, 9 by special license, 
21,886 by license, 104,280 by banns, 4,045 by superintendent-registrar’s certifivate, 
and 8,949 the distinction not recorded. Of the 25,718 not married with the rites of 
the Church of England, 7,527 were of Roman Catholics, 9,710 at dissenting places 
worship, 8,097 at the registrars’ offices, 312 of Jews, and 72 of Quakers. Of persons 
under 21 marrying, there were 9,120 men and 29,218 women. Of the total, 113,487 
men and 99,204 women wrote their names, and 45,900 men and 64,133 women made 
their marks in signing the marriage register; which gives 71 per cent. of the men 
and 60 per cent. of the women who could write. In 81,542 marriages both parties 
wrote their names, an increase of 4,808 over 1855, and in 32,238 marriages both par- 
ties signed with marks. The deaths in the year were 390,506, a decrease of 85,197 
from the previous year: of these deaths, 196,034 were males and 194,472 females, 
or 104 males to 100 females ; and on the whole a little more than 20 in a thousand 
of the population, the lowest rate yet observed. The increase of the population by 
the excess of births over deaths was 731 daily ; and on an average of 19 years it is 
found that there is 1 in every 61 of the population married, 1 to every 30 born, and 
1 in every 45 dies. 

Pavrer Retrer.—On January 1, 1858, in 627 unions and single parishes, there 
were 902,032 persons in receipt of relief, an increase of 25,377 over the same date in 
1857, or 2°9 per cent. ; of these 165,770 were able-bodied adults, an increase of 
18,596, or 8-9 per cent. 
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Poor Retier, Scoriann:—On May 14, 1857, the number of registered poor who 
had been relieved in the year was 88,622, a decrease from the preceding year of 
10,741; and the number of registered poor at that date was 69,217, also a decrease 
of 10,756. The number of casual poor relieved during the year had been 36,545, 
The cost of the poor-relief, for registered and casual poor, was 506,522/. a decrease 
of 2,3562. The adult casual poor relieved on January 1, 1857, was 3,113, and on 
July 1, 2,898, in both cases a considerable decrease from the numbers in 1856. The 
number of poor-honses continue to increase, and 209 parishes, either singly or in 
combination, either have poot-houses or are about erecting them. In 729 parishes 
the principle of parochial assessment has been adopted, and in 154 parishes the 
principle of. voluntagy contributions for the support of the poor is in use. The total 
sum, expended on poor-law purposes was 627,605/., of which 4,012. were spent on 
buildings. not authorized: poor-houses ; 28,265/. on authorized poor-houses; 1,129/. 
On sanitary measures, and. 23,781. for medical attend , besides some miscella- 
neous items, and the amount expended on.the poor as mentioned above. 

Worxnovse anv District Scnoors.—In the half-year ending Lady-day, 1857, the 
‘average number of children attending the schools was 87,340, of which 34,369 were 
in workhouse-schools. In the workhouse-schools there were 8,759 boys under 10 
years of age, and 8,611 above that age; and 9,641 girls under 10, and 7,358 above. 
In the district schools there were 431 boys under 10 years of age and 1,088 above; 
and 510 girls under 10 and 842 above. The sum paid to Boards of Guardians out 
of the parliamentary grant in respect of the salaries of workhouse and district school- 
teachers, for the year ended Lady-day, 1857, was 29,3987. 

Worxuovse Natrona Scnoots, InEtanp.—On December $1, 1856, the number of 
workhouse schools was 137, and the number of children on the rolls was 22,674; a 
decrease from the previous year of 2 schools, and 8,067 children. 

Pavrrr Lunatics, Eneranp.—On January 1, 1857, the number of pauper lunatics 
in county and borough asylums, hospitals, and licensed houses, amounted to 16,657, _ 
and on the Ist of January, 1858, the number had increased to 17,572, showing an 
increase during the year of no less than 915 persons. The number of admissions of 
lunatics of all classes, in 1857, was as follows:—In county and borough asylums, 
4,781; in hospitals, 790; in metropolitan licensed houses, 1,071; and in provincial 
licensed houses, 1,253; making a total of 7,895 persons. During that period, 2,865 
were discharged as recovered, and 2,148 were released by death. 


Lunatics, Scortanp.—The number of pauper lunatics in Scotland on May 14, 
1855, was 4,642, of whom only 2,644 were in confinement, the others either living 
with friends or at large. There were also 29 criminal lunatics in jails. The total 
number of lunatics was 7,403, there being 2,782 private lunatics, of whom only 932 
were in confinement; and of the whole, 3,736 were males and 3,667 females. 


Lonatios, IRELAND.—On December 81, 1856, there were 1,281 lunatics in union 
workhouses, of whom 518 were males and 763 females. In various asylums and in 
jails there were 4,721 persons, and 5,441 were reported at large. Of the whole, 
5,565 were females, 4,495 males, and 102 not stated. 





EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Epvcartion, Sorencr, anp Art.—Sums granted for such objects in 1857 and 1858. 
1857. 1858. 
Public Education, Great Britain, ..........cesceeeseeseecs £541,238 £663,435 
Science and Art Department, 78,855 83,730 
Public Education, Ireland, 213,030 mS 


Commissioners of Education, Ireland, Office Expenses, .... 605 8 
University of London, 8,602 8,654 
Universities, &c., in Scotland,........++. Cocceccccces oseg: . BRO 7,510 
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Queen’s University in Ireland,............. qeccece 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland, .............02.+eeeeee Sadcdcee 
Royal Irish Academy . 
Royal Hibernian Academy, nepueennasetenhs cocceccsneesece 
Belfast Theological Professors, &c.,.......+.sceesseeceeees 
British Museum (Establishment), 

Ditto (Buildings), 

Ditto (Purchases), 
Nationai Gallery (including purchases of Pictures), 
Scientific Works and Experiments, 
Royal Geographical Society,........++++++++ porscceepecees 
Royal Society,......cececerssssseerserecseces cnensoes eves 1,000 


apnesnisttnenedd windeates ET ve . 996,722 1,126,607 


Epveation.—In the year 1857 there were expended in Great, Britain from the 
Education Grants 559,974/.; of which 117,771/. were spent in bililding, enlarging, 
repairing, and furnishing: Elementary Schools, and 1,898/. for the same purposes on 
Normal Schools; 5,4622. in providing books, maps, and diagrams, and 2,3462. for 
scientific apparatus ; 64,491/. in augmenting salaries of certificated schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, 5,5447. in paying salaries of assistant teachers, 192,248/. in 
paying stipends for pupil-teachers and gratuities for their special instruction; 
89,3627. in capitation grants; 57,2217, in annual grants to Training Colleges; 19,1042 
to Reformatory and Industrial Schools; 7177. in pensions; 54,4842, for inspection ; 
16,7812. for administration; 1,7107. poundage on Post-office orders; and 9381. for 
agency for grants of books, maps, &c. The recipients were :—In England, Church 
of England Schools, 357,597.; British and Foreign School Society, 50,022/.; Wes- 
leyan Schools, 82,8907. ; Roman Catholic Schools (Great Britain), 25,894/. ; Parochial 
Union Schools, 5,2247. In Scotland, to schools connected with the Established 
Church, 36,8252.; with the Free Church, 28,414/.; with the Episcopal Church, 
4,8752.; administration and scientific apparatus make up the balance. In addition 
to the money granted for the erection of schools, 188,181/. had been subscribed, and 
203 school-houses had been built, 289 enlarged or improved, and 169 residences 
provided. There were 35 Training Schools for teachers; and there were 4,369 
separate schools visited on account of annual grants, and 1,029 for simple inspection 
only. Of the first class there was accommodation provided for 871,998 children ; 
there were present at examination 633,750, and the average attendance was 574,387, 
of whom 825,886 were boys and 248,501 were girls; the number of certificated 
teachers was 4,414, and of pupil teachers 10,948. Of schools visited for simple in- 
spection only there were 1,029; the number of children for whom accommodation 
was provided in them was 82,578; the number present at the examination was 
61,122, and the average attendance was 52,309. The average ages of the children 
in the first class (the returns in the second are imperfect) were 6°15 per cent. under 
four years, 7°36 between four and five, 9°35 between five and six, 11-76 between six 
and seven, 12°72 between seven and eight, 12°26 between eight and nine, 11°45 be- 
tween nine and ten, 7°8 between ten and eleven, 5°71 between eleven and twelve, 
8°16 between twelve and thirteen, and only 2 per cent. over fourteen. Of the whole, 
42°89 per vent. had been at school less than one year, 22°42 one year, 14°91 two 
years, 9°47 three years, 5°68 four years, and 5°63 five and upwards. 

Nationat Scuoors, IngLanp.—On December 81, 1856, the number of National 
Schools in operation was 5,245; the average number of children in daily attendance 
during the first half-year, to June 80, was 269,410; during the last half of the year, 
254,011. The Government aid, for salaries, books, &c., was 127,467/., and school- 
fees and local subscriptions amounted to 87,1852. There were 8,659 male teachers, 
and 1,796 female teachers, with 282 male and 224 female assistants; there were also 
407 female teachers of embroidery, and 627 male and 878 female monitors; a total 
of 7,868 persons employed in teaching. The number of Agricultural National 
Schools in the same year was 168, of which 87 were model schools, 51 ordinary 
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schools, 8 school gardens, and 77 workhouse schools. The number of pupils is not 
stated, but the sale of farm and garden produce in the year brought 4,950/. to the 
general fund. The total receipts for the year for purposes of National Primary 
Education, including 213,200/. from the Treasury, was 247,664/. 


Nationa Cottections.—Sums expended in the year 1857-8. 


British Museum (Establishment), 
Ditto (Buildings), 
Ditto (Purchases), 
National Gallery, 
Scientific Works and Experiments, 
Royal Geographical Society, 
British Historical Portrait Gallery,....... ecccccccecceces ecccce 
Science and Arg Department, 
Museum of P ical Geology (Establishment),...........+. Sees 
MAE Bett, o.c4 00 chsneces ance esenese 


n2nowmtmows&® 


The amount expended in 1857 on the South Kensington Museum, on the build- 
ings and in laying out the grounds, was 89,5862. 

Brrrish Mvusrum.—The total expenditure on the British Museum in the year ending 
March 81, 1858, was 67,772/.; of which 16,9192. were expended on purchases and 
acquisitions, 11,8602. on bookbinding, cabinets, &c., including the expenses for a 
photographic room; 2,919/. for printing catalogues, taking casts, &c., and the re- 
mainder for house expenses, salaries, and miscellaneous outlays. 

In the year 1857 the number of visitors to the General Collection had been 621,034, 
the largest number for any year since 1858. The total number of visitors to the 
Reading-Room for the purpose of study had been 92,870; of whom 19,242 visited in 
the first four months of the year, and 75,128 from May 18th to the end of the year, 
after the,new reading-room was opened; the total being a great increase beyond 
the preceding years. The visits of artists and students to the Sculpture Galleries 
numbered 2,613, a less number than in previous years. The visits to the Print 
Room were 8,315, and to the Coin and Medal Room 2,816, numbers about equal to 
the average. 

Martzsorover Hovsr.—The total number of visitors in 1857 was 111,768, of whom 
107,192 were free admissions. 

Sours Kensineton Museum.—The total number of persons admitted on 265 days, 
from June 22, 1857, to April 80, 1858, was 418,708, of whom 52,700 paid, the re- 
mainder were free. The average free admissions are on the mornings of Monday 
1,817, of Tuesday 1,127, of Saturday 1,266; the evening free admissions average on 
Monday 2,707, on Tuesday 1,896. 

Hampton Court anp Kew.—In 1857 the number of persons visiting Hampton 
Court Palace was 173,310, of whom 44,794 visited on Sundays ; at Kew Gardens the 
total number of visitors was 861,798, of whom 185,599, or considerably more than 
half, were Sunday visitors. 

Savines’ Banxs.—In the United Kingdom, in the year 1587, the total amount re- 
ceived from Depositors was 7,581,415/.; the amount paid out was 8,375,095/.; but this 
includes the interest. The amount of capital deposited was 85,108,596/., while in 
1856 the amount was only $4,946,012/. From Nov. 22, 1856, to March 7, 1857, there 
was a surplus of deposits over the withdrawals every week, amounting in the whole 
to 807,7162.; from that date till the completion of the year, Nov. 20, 1857, the with- 
drawals exceeded the deposits every week, and the total excess amounted to 
1,265,8702. Of the total (on November 20, 1857), 1,788,0262. was for Ireland, and 
1,944,9917. on account of Friendly Societies. 
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